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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The foUowin^ volume is designed as a plain elneidation of some of 
the leading* principles of the workuio hen* It cannot strictly be 
termed a treatise on political economy, but must rather be considered 
as an easy introduction to a proper conception of what ought to con- 
stitute an American Theory, on that interesting subject. It is 
given to the public as an essay, not as a treatise. Metaphysical re- 
finement has been studiously avoided ; and the profound dissertations 
of Say, and other writers bewildered in the fogs of Gothic institu- 
tions, have been made to give place to the elucidation of obvious 
principles, of practical utility or equitable application. 

Should this volume meet with the favourable judgment of that 
portion of the people for whom it is designed, a second one may ap- 
pear, to establish the correctness of the theory, here rudely sketched 
out in its general outlines ; and which is necessary to the full illus- 
tration of the hypothesis assumed. 

STEPHEN SIMPSON. 

Philadelphia^ Sept. 19, 1831. 
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A NEW theory of political economy, at the present 
day, and from the pen of an American, may by some 
be considered as a bold and hazardous undertaking. 
Adventure and peril, however, are the characteristics 
of our country. Its physical features are stamped with 
an energy and grandeur, that invite to imitation. — Its 
moral history, and its political career, are equally dis- 
tinguished for peril of achievement and novelty of exe- 
cution. We are confessed to have achieved, as a nation, 
what no other people would ever have attempted. — 
The career of intellect, of science, and of arts, lies in 
broad characters before us ; and it may surely be per- 
mitted to the most humble aspirant to add to the com- 
mon stock of knowledge and of happiness. 

It has been left to the people of the United States, 
to present to the world, for the first time, a self-formed 
government, whose basis was established in the equal 
rights of man, civil equality, and common privileges : and 
whose end was the general prosperity, virtue, and hap- 
piness of the people. The Declaration of American 
Independence was the first formal annunciation to the 
world, that all men were born equally free — with equal 
claims to the pursuit of happiness — and with unaliena- 
ble tights to self-government. This troth once pro- 
claimed, flashed conviction on every mind. It became 
an obvious and self-evident axiom the moment it was 
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ca^ed DoUes — her national debt — ike fruit,- and the 
only fruit of all her crimes, save those taxes wfakk 
complete her misery, and that grind her,people in the 
dust, transform her workshops into dangeons^ — her 
wofkmen into slaves. The liberty to famish is, io^ 
deed, hers, in its most ample and comprehensive seoae 
.^the liberty to labour with-it profiting by that labour, 
is, indeed, that of her people ; but of true, kgitimale, 
and rational freedom^ she knows and enjoys nothing— 
that freedom which secures to every man the jast fraiis 
dl his labeijir, on a &ir principle pf reccimpense, above 
mere subsistence, and undiminishfld, save by a frugal 
contribution to support a simple and frugal goverar 
ment. 

The condition of Great Britain is, indeed, peculiar 
to herself-^but many of her principles, cvustoms, and 
usages, are common to both countries — both having the 
same origin, the same common and statute laws, coor 
stitutions, and charters. Frc^n one extremity to the 
other of this vast Union, the origin, or the conquest, 
emanated from England. The royal charters of the 
British monarchs form the first title to most of the soil 
of the United States— from Elizabeth, in the settlement 
o<f Virginia, to those oiMary, Anne, WUlianh and the 
Qeorge8\ in New York^ Georgia, and the Carolinas 
•^-^m^t foj^etting the letters patent of royalty which 
bestowed this commonwealth to Wm. Penn, and Mary- 
land to the Lord Baltimore. Here we discover at one 
view, the entire origin of those uneqiud landed estates, 
which even in this country, has seduced the indus- 
trious agriculturalist to the degradation of a mene vas- 
sal to some super-affluent and idle patroon; and which, 
in the best effects they produce, are so pernicious to 
the population of the country,, by letardLog i^ %ei^ 
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ment, and so injurious to those whose labowr gives 
them all the real value they possess. Chiefly, however, 
are they to be deplored, because they create weaKb 
indepeodent of merit or industry, and so far tend to 
unhinge government from its only true and substantial 
foundation, by creating an aristocracy, whose origin is 
the royal patent, for lands they never saw and can 
never till. When we know that the inequality of 
wealth is the cause of misery to thousands, this ideniiiif 
of condition, on our part, to that of England, mdst at 
once lead to reflections that inspire as much of degra* 
dation, as they tend to stimulate to reform. 

It must ever form a subject of amazement and regret 
to succeeding generations, that at the era of the De^ 
claration of Independence, or at that of the adoption 
of the Federal constitution, the common law of Eng-» 
land, and the royal grants and titles to land, were not 
instantly and totally abolished,, as of no force and virtue, 
under the new government. Such a measure, more 
than all others now in the power of the people, would 
have established society on the true basis of merit and 
labour in the citizen, and tended, by its own weight, to 
equalize property on a scale of equity and comfort, 
and to adjust the wages of labour in a manner condu- 
cive to the general happiness. 

Next in magnitude, as one of the parents of that un- 
equal distribution of property, and that unjust princi- 
ple of distribution which now prevail, was tfee estab- 
lishment of the FUNDING SYSTEK — auothcr fungus of 
the corrupt institutions of a kingdom, from which we 
had declared a nominal independence, at the same 
time that we retained with obstinate in&tuation, all 
her moral, civil, and politieal cancers, under the hhe 
impression that descent, propinquity, a common origin, 
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and a common language, ought to excite a sympathy, 
and an emulation, that would blind us to their vices, 
and so consecrate their errors, as to make it the doty 
of a kind of filial affection, to adopt them without ex- 
amination — resting satisfied with the uncontested fact, 
that tiieir English character alone fully entitled them 
to our implicit approbation. Whilst I feel no disposition 
to deprecate, or detract from a proper feeling of amity 
towards a foreign kingdom, once the fountain of the 
MooA that circles and plays in our own Teins, yet that 
feeling ought never to sanction English error, or lead ua 
to adopt English corruptions. The duty imposed on 
us now, is that of self-happiness^ as well as self-govern- 
ment, — ^terms that ought to be synonymous-^duties that 
ought to mix and blend into one— ends that only are at- 
tained, when both are accomplished : and to carry them 
into fruition, no pseudo partiality ought to be permitted 
to interfere. Unhappily, and to our eternal detriment, 
it was permitted at the very commencement of the go^ 
vernment. Our great statesman, Jefferson, has boldly 
avowed, that it was for iht purpose of assimilating our 
institutions to those of that monarchy, and erecting a 
throne on the ruins of our republic : but 1 should rather 
refer this abuse to blind admiration, than to deliberate 
treason — to unappeasable cupidity in a penurious aris'^ 
tocracy, rather than to the frenzied designs of insatiable 
ambition. 

In itsolf, or its consequences, the funding system^ of 
all the perversions of this equitable government, is es^ 
pecially oppressive to the children of labour. If it did 
not create a fiscal necessity, it at least afforded a plau- 
sible pretext for the banking system — that fruitful 
mother of unutterable affliction to the sons of industry — 
which brought us, at one &tal step, into the vortex of 
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of English arotocracy-^oTei^rown fotiunes and hope- 
ks8 povertj — taxation throagh all the elements of 
existence — and speculation to the utter grinding down of 
the producer^ to pamper the fortunes of the rich, and 
swell the hoard of the speculator. The banking system 
and the funds are, in the fiscal world, precisely what 
the rojal grants were in the landed interest. They ever 
ated even a greater inequality of fortune, by means 
more nefarious, as well as more pernicious; for they 
levied a tax directly upon every commodity produced 
by labour; which tax became immediately absorbed 
into the pocket of the ctq^italisL So that what Eng- 
land did through her poyal charters and grants, antece- 
dent to the Revolution, our own aristocracy deliberately 
committed through the funding and banking systeips ; 
whose results upon the happiness and comfort of an 
industrious and free people, mast be estimated fully as 
calamitous in respect to labour, as the consequences 
that would, attend the subjugation of the country by a 
foreign king, who should partition the property of the 
conquered people among his chiefs and followers, in 
large and princely domains — thus creating a monopoly 
of land and capital which would extort labour upon their 
own terms of bare subsistence. 

Thus far, then, we perceive our ocinstitution of eqttat 
rjgftlff, to be the merest untenanted skeleton of liberty, 
tiiat the imagination of man can conceive; which by 
tis dpera/ton creates aristocracy, privileges, extortiofi, 
monopoly, and overgrown fortunes*— and which, by its 
leiUr^ declares that equality of rights shall be guaranteed 
t0 all, and the pursuit of happiness be a common boon, 
secured to industry by the equity of her principles and 
die simplicity of her laws. 

Such are the defi^ctsof orgamc law, practical govern- 
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menty and property, which are thrown as obfitactes into 
the path of the workiog man. In themselves these are 
formidable enough to intimidate the most intrepid 
champion of reform.- But when are superadded to these^ 
the obstacles of opinion, prejudice — the long descended 
prejudice of antiquity, flinging the odium of servility 
upon the head of labour — it extorts a doubt of success^ 
even in the very moment it excites the soul to dare all 
perik in so laudable a task. Antiquity ! The word ex- 
citer the most pleasing ^nd sublime associations; but on 
this subject it gives rise to the most humiliating and de- 
grading thoughts. Happily Aristotle knew little of the 
true principles of political economy ; and we may par- 
don the ignorance of a people on that score, whose 
occupation was war, and whose recreation was plea- 
sure ; who spent their hours in alternate devotion to 
the muses, or sacrifices to their gods ! 

From the earliest epochs of civilized society^ after 
its maturity, from the pastoral to the commercial state, 
the producers of wealth have, with few exceptions, and 
little variation, been degraded to the condition of slaves, 
serfs, vas3a;ls„ or servants; and this degradation has 
even extended up to the present, age. In Greece,, the 
mechanics and artisans, with the exceptions of those 
branches intimately connected with literature and sci- 
ence, such as sculpture and painting, were mostly 
slaves. The same degrading custom was also peculiar 
to Rome, in her first ages, until the practice of iTumt^ 
mission, and the rewards and honours decreed to valour 
in the field, gradually wore put some of the stain and 
ignominy attempted to be put upop those, whose lives 
were devoted to useful labour in the state. All barbarous 
nations, or those just emerging from the dark era to the 
twilight of civilijsation, have been remarkable for the 
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same confinement of labour to the class that was beM 
in bondage. The Germans, the Gauls, and the Britons, 
Jiad their wr/i, to whom were confined the duties of aB 
servile labour, from the drudgery of the work-shop, to 
the more blightsome toils and cares of agriculture. 
To be a gentleman, and to v^ork^ was utterly as incom- 
fmtible, as to aspire to rank, and possess the faculty of 
writing ; an ignorance of which in the middle ages was 
generally confouiided with servile labour. Idleness, the 
pleasures of the chase, and the havoc of war, or the perils 
of personal combat, were then, as now, considered as 
the peculiar occupation of the nobles and gentry. To be 
useful, was to be degraded; and when we consider that 
•eren writing was considered a disgrace, because it re- 
quired labour, we may conceive upon what whims of 
i^pinion, and customs of tyranny, rested the whole sys- 
^m of ranks, titles, and distinctions. Writing was 
then confined to the lower order of monks, who were 
termed clerks*--^ term which is even yet consider- 
ed derogatory, as associating ideas of meanness atid 
servility ; but now writing, however, when separated 
from the last mentioned degradation, is considered 
not only creditable, but is boasted of as a mark of distinc- 
tion and honour — which shows upon what frivolous 
grounds the whole system of rank rests. To labour for 
another, even among qs of the 19th century, is held as 
disreputable ; whilst to labour for ourselves, wipes away 
the stigma of reproach. In this distinction, we behold 
the cause and origin of that ignominy and depres- 
sion which has been cast upon the working classes. 
In all countries, except this, they are the slaves, serfs, 
or servants^ or the descendants of that class — stamped 
with the features of hard toil and hard usage-^mental 
ignorance — brutal passion — and stinted nourishment; 
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their occupation is associated with the idea of their 
coodition, and because bondage degrades, cramps, and 
degenerates man ; labour shares in the same disgrace* 
because it is a part of the slave. Even iu Russia, and 
other countries of the present day, our own, {in the 
SotUhem States) not excepted, labour is chiefly con- 
fined to the slaves ; and few toil, unless scouiged to 
the task by their masters. The condition of the work- 
ing classes of Great Britain, is Jittle better than that of 
the Anierican slaves, or the Russian serfs^ of which 
cla^s they are the descendants, bearing about them all 
the hereditary hardships, toil, famine, and ignorance, 
which habit and tradition reconcile them to endure,* 
or which a military government compel them to sub- 
mit to. 

As it appears indubitably to be oviing to the exisir 
ence of slavery combined with labour, from tbeearliei^ 
to the latest ages of the world, that industry and toil 
have become associated with baseness and degrada- 
tion — it would seem that nothing more was necessary 

* From this condition of the labonring people of Great Britwn, in 
argument has been fallaciously drawn, that under an extennve 
manufacturing system in this country, our population would become 
9B Tile, wretched and squalid as that of Europe. But this is a mis. 
take. The British are a serf class, in all the essentials of degradiii|r 
toil. Our operatives are/reem«fi, with all the habits of intelligenQa, 
buoyancy, and education, all the qualifications of enlightened and 
yirtuoas citizens. Our population begins, where that of Britain leaves 
off. Her brightest sample scarcely equals our dullest. Even the 
l^osophioal eye of Mr. Jefferson overlooked this fhndsthental dif- 
ference, wheh he ezhol'ted us to keep our werk-^hops in Evtrppt; 
which a principle of liberty ought to have restrained him from. Let 
every nation labour for itself, and not make slaves (Mothers, for their 
pleasure. But the truth will show that Mr. Jeffersoii wrote under 
the iaflnenca of an atmofipheve, tainted with ^tnery, and where none 
but duvee iaboweA, 
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to feverse the ohiiraoter of Ibe productive chwetvin 
public eBtimatioo, than to confine labour to a com- 
raanity of triem eh ; and abolish every yesiige of bond- 
age and servitude. This, it must be acknowledged^ is 
an indispensable prerequisite to divesting labour of 
disgrace, and investing it vfHk tdeafi of honour and 
merit : but it cannot be deemed entirely efficient in 
itself. Other causes must combine to produce tUs 
salutary revolution; — previous to considering which, 
however, let us return to that ausp^us feature in our 
constitution, to which 1 alluded at the commencement 
of this essay. 

This is ihe only free government whose organic laws 
are sustained by the mixture of slavery and labour.* — 
Here, for the first time, we behold a country whose me- 
chanics, labourers, farmers, and operatives, are all eli* 
gible to the highest posts of power, where they may claigl 
equality with kings and emperors ^-*-^and for a time be 
equally as absolute and mighty, in wielding the engines 
of human destiny. Labour brings neither disqualifica«- 
tion, nor stigma upon the citizen of the United States, 
itt a political capacity. His rights are confessed, re- 
conled, and practised ; honour may be his, if genius 
seconds his efforts ; and fame may be won by him, 
without restriction of law. 

On the part of political right, then, the producer suf- 
fers no disparagement from our free constitutions, 
whose efficiency is allowed to be complete, both kk 
theory and practice. 

Another question, however, arises. Did the coo- 
stitution intend to provide for nothing beyond mere 
political right ? Does not the political, embrace, ne^ 
cessarily, the moral equality ? Does it not declare that 
equality is the basis, c^ the whole social compact, and 
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that all laws and regulations, customs and usuaget, 
shall bear equally upon all the members of the com- 
munity ? Hence, the remarks of a celebrated writer 
upon the principles of our constitutions*—** The idle, 
who seek for wealth by chartering laws, are wiser than 
their equalising brethren. Law has never been able 
to produce an equality of property, where industry ex- 
ists, but it can produce its monopoly. Our policy 
rejects its application to both objects, and our consti- 
tutions unequivocally disclose an opinion, that civil 
liberty depends upon leaving the distribution op 
PROPERTY TO INDUSTRY ; heuce^ laws for this end are 
as unconstitutional as those for re'Cstablishing king^ 
lords^ and commons. Legal wealth and hereditary 
POWER, ARE TWIN PRINCIPLES. Thcso frauds beget 
all the parties or factions of civil society, such as pa* 
trician and plebian, military, civil, stock, and landed. 
The enmity and contrast in all these cases, arise from 
a legal difference of interest, and the active and pas- 
sive members of this fraudulent system, are distinctly 
designated by the wealth and poverty it diffuses. 
In England, every seventh person draws support from 
the parish, at some period of his Ufe, exclusive of those 
who submit to misery, in preference to the humiliation 
of asking charity.^' 

Independent, however, of this conclusive authority 
upon the subject^ it is obvious on the very face of our 
organic laws, that it was never designed by the people 
who framed this government, to grant the power, that 
Law should regulate the distribution of wealdi, instead 
of industry. I use the term Law as a generic word, 
embracing all the details that affect the distribution of 

*t*ay]or*ii Enquiry— page 634. 
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wealth, such as monied corporations, chartered mo* 
nopolies, and that endless chain of levers, which move 
industry to empty her gains into the lap of Capital ^ 
and which effectually frustrate, and defeat the grand 
object of rational self-government, on the basis of 
individual freedom, and personal merit 

The distinctive features of the Feitdal systems of 
Europe, which we have in form and in fact, essentially 
repudiated, are those of Entails, Nobilitt, Hierar- 
chy, Monopolies, which are synonymous to the distri- 
bution of wealth by Law, instead of its distribution by 
the same power, wjhich is alone active in its production, 
Industry and Labour. Having shaken off, renounced, 
and branded those systems of antiquated barbarism, 
and monkish superstition, by ail the great leading 
documents of our national existence; we are bound by 
the highest and most sacred ties of moral, religious, 
and political obligation, to bring the condition of the 
people, in respect to the wages of labour, and the. en- 
joyment of competence, to a level with their ab- 
stract political rights, which rights imply necessarily 
the possession of the property they may produce, on 
principles of equity, congenial to the equal rights 
guaranteed by the oi^anic law. To substitute Law 
for the distribution of labour, is to introduce the chief 
feature of the feudal systeins of Europe, into the free, 
self-formed, and equitable republic of this country, and 
amounts to a virtual repeal of the very first principle 
oif the Declaration of Independence, and the constitu- 
tions of the union and the states. 

Happily, however, for the integrity of these institsh 
tions, and the perpetuity of the great doctrines, upon 
lirhich they are based ; we possess a redeeming tvait in 
odr government, which opens wide the chanods through 
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which tfae people may enter, to produce a conformity 
of practice to principle. LegisUtiTe abuses are never 
beyond the corrective control of a people, whose suf- 
frages properly directed, by a judicious, concentration, 
can periodically annul, remove, and recreate the power 
that is above the laws, and mould the popular sovereign* 
ty to itfrown will and pleasure. Let the producers of 
labour but once fully comprehend their injuries, and 
fully appreciate their strength at the polls, and the 
present oppressive system will vanish like the mists of 
the morning, before the rising sun. The power to 
remedy the evil is unquestionable ; it resides in the pro* 
dueers of wealth, who constitute so overwhelming a 
majority of the people, when not carried away by the 
infatuation of faction, the delusion of personal allegiance, 
and the vain pursuit of phantoms of liberty ; which are 
no sooner touched, than they melt into air, leaving the 
wretched follower to bewail his disappointment, and 
execrate his fatuity. 

Nothing of a jpublic nature, at the present era, is so 
worthy of the attention of the people, as the fallacious 
structure, and pernicious tendency of the parties now 
in vogue, whose foundations are as futile, as their re* 
sulta are nugatory to the great body of the people; 
neither advancing the good of the nation, nor the 
prosperity of her citizens ; but blindly ministering to 
the avarice, ambition, or pride of some temporary idol ; 
who is worshipped one day, and immolated on tfae nert 
A party grafted purely on principle, has never yet en* 
grossed the ardent people of this excited country : that 
of '98, approximated nearer to such a party, ttuin any 
other, but its principles were so soon perverted, its 
object so soon merged into mere personal view0, and 
the honest people were so «oon diiped by onpriiictpled 
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leadenf, that it could scarcely lay a claim to, purity of 
feeling, or soar to patriotism of purpose. Sioce that 
era, faction has rapidly generated faction, of grovellipg 
views, and unholy ends, so as to cause political collisions 
to fester into mere cancers upon the body^politic, 
eating into their vitality, and spreading disease and 
death over the whole face of our institutions. Yet 
have the people been enticed into their support by 
plausible. p]:ofessions of leaders, and the wheedling arts 
of insincere demagogues, to the detriment of their best 
interests, the sacrifice of their time, and the loss of their 
chara^cter. Lured on by the cant of party, the slaag -of 
affected patriotism, and the hollow promise of patron* 
age, men have, closed their eyes, as. well as thdr un- 
derstandings, to ihe deception of the game, which 
made use of therp and their interests for the sheer and 
exjclusive benefit of an aspiring demagogue, who, when 
bis purpose was obtained, cast the squeezed orange 
from him with undissembled contempt. It is to be 
hoped this epoch of delusion is rapidly passing into the 
w^ste of qblivion, never to b^^ recalled ; and that the pro- 
ducers of wealth will now be reinforced by the for- 
mer deluded followers of faction, to second their reforms, 
^nd aid them in their labours. A little reflection and 
inquiry cannot ifail to produce this highly desirable re- 
sult. Let us progress a little further in this investigar 
tion. 

Personal parties are at, all times, and under all 
circumstances, highly dangerous, and often prove &tal, 
to the liberties of a free people. They are founded 
on selfishness, and terminate in usurpation and abuses. 
They first lead to the obscurity ,of principles, and 
griulually produce a total obliteration of all the great 
Undmar^Sf which are founded on the fuadameotal 
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differeocei of government, and engraven on the in- 
alienable rights of man. After confounding, in this 
manner, all distinctions between right and wrong, jus- 
tice and oppression, freedom and bondage, they soon 
tend tcMbeget in the popular mind, a total apathy or 
indifference to whatever relates to political afiairs. 
What is radically erroneous > or pernicious, is often 
glossed over as right, and adopted by affection or 
reverence for a name — ^what is nefarious in principle, 
and even frightful in its consequences, is often wel- 
comed, cherished, and promoted, without reflection, or 
inquiry, because a voice gilded with popularity has 
su^ested itjp performance. Men of conflicting views, 
irreconcilable principles, and incompetent minds, are 
huddled together in personal parties for a motnent, 
until some shock of interest severs them wider than 
ever, with embittered animosity, and a^ravated feel- 
ings ; or, if they cohere after the first collision, it is at 
the increased expense of all that is worthy of esteem 
and admiration in the human character. Honesty is 
sacrificed to expediency, truth to self-interest, patriotism 
to ambition, and public virtue to private'a^randisement. 
honour and right can never tolerate such heterogeneoua 
associations. The most callous and adroit knaves, in 
such parties, smile at the hypocrisy of one another. 
Mutual distrust, suspicion, and contempt sit upon the 
face of every thinking man of the ill-assorted group. 
Yet nothing discomposes the complacency of these 
venal spirits, and acquiescence in the ruin of their 
country is purchased by a bribe, a commission, or a 
a promise of patronage, hid in the mists of the indefi- 
nite future. The mere animals disport with their 
wonted glee, under the shadow of any power, however 
corrupt; as there are. some birds that can live even 
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upon the giim and beqies of the upas tree. A wise, 
prudentr and virtuous people, therefore, in order to 
continue free^ will never lose sight o^ frincipi^ ; and 
as parties never can be wholly demolished, in a country 
where government is founded on eqvality of rightSj 
it well deserves its attention, whether that party ought 
not to be embraced and cherished, which is built upon 
the grand fundamental doctrines of industry, msrit, 
aSNKRAL HAPPINESS, the distribution of property on the 
grinciple of the worth of labour, and the intelligeoGe, 
virtue, and comfort of the whole, people ? 

Parties of interest, however, thou|^ ,sotoe of 
them are not much better in principle, are less noxious, 
because one party may be brought to check, or controul 
ano&er, as the party of stockholders and capitalists, 
may be met, and counteracted by the party of the pro- 
ducers; which is a real party of general interest, 
whose ascendency could not fail to shed a genial, and 
prosperous beam upon the whole society. Such a 
party would merely exhibit the interest of society, 
concentrating for the true fulfilment of the original terms 
of the social compact, the happiness and comfort of the 
whole. This we now behold in those parties of the 
working men, who, resisting the seductions of fanaticks 
on the one hand^and demagogues on the other, steadily 
follow in the path of science and justice, under the 
banner of^abour the source of wealthy and industry 
the arbiter of its distribution* 

It must be accounted a most calamitous circum- 
stance for the sons of. labour, that at the period of 
their emancipation, from the rigours of feudal servitude^ 
in all countries, there should have arisen at the sanie 
time, to disti;act their attention, and entice them from 
their rights and their happiness, the turmoil,, tumult. 
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and coilisidn of political excitendent, to lead them still 
in manacles, at the heels of ambitious demagogues ; and 
as effectually bltst their hopes of competence, as the 
old system from which they had just emerged. This 
untoward event, however, is rather to be ascribed to 
their former ignorance of their rights, than to a wilfal 
neglect of them. The specious colours with which 
capital invests her extortions; the appearance of 
justice, when protected by law, id which she envelop^ 
her oppressions, all tend to blind the uninformed mul« 
titude, and even perplex the intelligent and scientific. 
But that era of darkness has happily passed away, and 
regenerated man iis slowly progressing to the recovery 
of his violated rights, in defiance of all the formidable 
obstructions of pride, prejudice, wealth, rank, and in- 
tellect. 

The physician, to cure a disease, mudt be free and 
candid with his patient, and his patient must exhibit 
neither reserve nor petulance: the wound must be 
probed to the bottom, all gangrene cut a'way, or labour 
and skill are both spent in vain. It cannot be con* 
cealed, it would be unwise to dissemble the fiict, that 
the most formidable obstruction to the attainment of 
justice^ in the distribution of labour, and the consls 
quent opinion of honour and merit, attaching to industry, 
instead of disgrace, is to be found in the pride and 
lofty bearing of the literary, erudite, intellectual, and 
scientific classes. The educated are generally the rich ; 
and where the exception prevails, necessity, or acci- 
dent, as in the case of labour, soon brings the object 
under the influence, and within the patronage of tbe 
a£Suent. No habit of mind is so decided and obstinate, 
as the contempt of learning for ignorance, or of genius 
for stolidity. In addition to this^, the feudal forms of 
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all colleges)^ and universities, place an insupemble bar- 
rier between the unlettered mechanic, and the classical 
dignitary. In all situations, and under 41 circunastances, 
charters create a virtual nobility. The Doctor of 
Laws, the Master of Arts, and other similar unmeaning 
fitles, betray the aristocracy of the revival of learning, 
under Popes, Kings, Emperors, and Princes, and ex*- 
press the determination of wealth, to protect its privi* 
leges by golden barriers, as well as legal restraints and 
intimidations. Literature and education, thus affianced 
to opulence, naturally feel a strong repugnance to 
share their intellectual dominion with the mass of so^ 
ciety, or to look upon ignorance with a feeling of com- 
placency, or even of tolerance. The* prejudice is By 
this means confirmed, that the occupations of labour, 
not only do not require Jthe lights of science, and the 
polish tof letters, but that the successful prosecution 
of trade, mechanics, and other modes of toil, are en- 
tirely incompatible with that celestial light, which 
education sheds upon the mind. Thus it is, that after 
the shackles of feudal tyranny have been stricken from 
us, and our equality solemnly proclaimed, and acknow- 
ledged by the voice of nations, the very light whicfe 
should beam upon our palh, to lead us to the temple of 
truth and justice, is transformed to a thunderbolt, to 
shatter and destroy. Even this obstacle, however, 
will prove unavailing, and must yield to the force of 
opinion, whilst the press remains unshackled and the 
ballot-boxes free. 

' It is admitted on all hands by the philanthropists of 
the age, that the condition of society demands amelio- 
ration. They affect to sympathise with the misery, and 
exhort to reform the depravity of man.— They call 
upon the labouring ihass, td cease their crime, and to 
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study frugality : yet refuse them education to give theoi 
a knowledge of virtue, and deny Ibem that justice, 
which* would revue them from beggary. The prpblem 
lies in the insincefity of their concern, and is solved by 
the pertinacity of their injustice. By imposing the 
Compulsion to labour for a meagre subsisten{;e, they 
have degraded the minds and obliterated the princi- 
ples of those, upon whom they make a requisition for 
qualities, which can only belong to intelligence and 
competence. If those who labour are already despisecli 
they have little motive for virtue. If they are oppressed 
by the extortion of capital wiUiin the narrow confines of 
"keeping soul and body together,'' they have as little mo- 
tive as they have room for economy. It is, therefore, a 
mere pretence, to affect regard for the happiness of socie- 
ty, and at the same time deny the means by which alone it 
can be happy. It is worse than pretence to say, oiyr child? 
ren cannot meet you in comkon schools, but we will 
give you for yourselves a " charity school" — ^we cap* 
not consent to receive and pay for your labour on prin- 
ciples^ of equity — ^but we will provide you a poorhousk 
to die in — ^we cannpt agree to treat you as equals, and 
famish you education to meet us on equal terms — ^but 
we will build penitentiaries, in which to incarce- 
rate you, when you commit crime. This is the 
philanthropy of the age — ^it is worse than the.tyran- 
»y of the twelfth century. 

Nor yet is it the best possible physical condition of 
man that can make him virtuous and happy. His moral 
state controls his destiny. As he is treated by society, 
so will he ri^e or fall in the scale of hujman excellence 
and infirmity^ Coptemned — despised— degraded — he 
sinks to the lowest level of the brute. R^pected, che- 
rished, honoured^he becomes ambitious of esteem, and 
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aspires ta excel in aQ that confers reputatidn, or ex- 
torts applause. By the one, he becomes happy him- 
self, and the source of happiness to others : by the other, 
he is driven to degradatioil and misery, atid becomes 
the cause of degradation and misery tb others. 

The virtiml distinctions of rank, which too frequent- 
ly extend into. foAns and titles, and which have for their 
basis injustice and ei^tortion, which are the adjuncts of 
wealth, and which draw the line of exclusion 'where 
labour commencies, are the cause of all that moral de- 
pravity, over which the pampered man of opulence 
affects to shed tears of compassion, and projects systemA 
of iamelioration. When the children of toil are as 
much shunned in society, as if they w^re leprous con- 
victs just emei^ed ir^m loathsome cells^— the most pow- 
erful obstacle is erected between them and all that can 
make them estimable and happy. The family tie of 
the race is snapt asunder ; and man thus degraded and 
oppressed, would be less than man, if he did not feel 
enmity towards his oppressor, and view with resentment 
an order of things so contrary to the dictates of justice 
and humanity^— so broadly in contradiction to his po- 
litical rights, and so ba'sely in violation of his** equal 
attributes as a man. Here is the fountain, the sacred 
fountain of all revolutions-^this is the point at which 
nature revolts— this is the point to which the produc- 
tive classes have been depressed, and at which they 
now rebel— claiming their rights,* and resolving to attain 
them, not by violence and bloodshed, but through the 
constitutional channels of action-— the press, the ballot- 
boxes, and the power of legislation. 

It is a perversion of the aims of the enlightened ad- 
vocates of labour, to represent that they are contending 
for an equalitjf of wealthy or a community of property. 
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Our object isius remote -from that, as the existing sys* 
tern of extprtion is from justice. — ^Aware that there ex- 
ists in nature no equality of industry, skill, strength, 
talent, wit, or any of the attributes \i(bich are essential 
to production ; we could not advocate an equality of 
possessions, without committing an infraction of the 
rights of others— :^nd being guilty of that very injustice, 
of which we now accuse capital. Equality of rights to 
what we produce, is not. equality of possession — for 
sc»ne will produce more than. others. As this is one 
of the great perversions of o\xt enelni^, to bring odiuai 
and opposition upon our cause, it is necessary here to 
mark a distinction, which I shall note more at laige in 
the succeeding pages. 

If ever a party set out qpon scientific principleaground- 
ed on mathematical precision, it is surely that, of the 
working men. They are a philosophical, political, eco- 
nomical party. , They have gone to the fountain-head 
of first principles, and dragged forth justice from the 
waters of time. They have analysed the elements of 
national wealth, and individual happiness — they, have 
detected the errors of established systems, and exposed 
tljie injustice of privileged orders, vested with exclusive 
rights, to accumulate wealth at the sacrifice of those 
who produce it. Constituting in fact, though not under 
the banner of an organized party, a large majorily of 
society, they have at length discovered, that they have 
heretofore been voting for representatives to make 
laws, and for governors to suggest and ratify them — on 
principles. directly inimical to their industry, prosperity, 
and interest — instead of supporting men for those high 
trusts, who will be true to the grand fundamental doc- 
trines of constitutional equity. Forming the bulwark 
of the nation in time of war» as well as the source of it 9 
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opulence at all times — they hare found tbemselvear op- 
pressed in a period of profound peace, by a militia 
sjsteiii, as onerous, as degrading, and as futile, as im- 
moral— ^a system which never reaches to the idle drove 
of society, and which it smiles on with contempt. Find- 
ing their want of education an impediment to the cor- 
rection of the abuses practised on them, they have 
claimed public insthuction for their children, and 
have beeo answered by the sneer of derision on the one 
hand, and the cry of revolution on the other. It is 
even pronounced dangerous to let them know, what no 
art can now Conceal from them, and no sophlstiy induce 
them to disbelieve — ^that th^y produce all the wealdi 
of society without sharing a thousandth part of it : — 
that they do all the work — elect all the public func- 
tionaries — ^fight all our battles — gain all our victories — 
cause all our enjoyments to flow upon us— generation 
after generation, and age after age, and still remain 
destitute of the frugal store of competence, which ought 
to be the reward of industry. If there is danger in the 
announcement of this monstrous system of injustice, 
let wrong be removed, and the danger will cease : but 
the danger ought to exist, whilst such an oppressive 
Insult flows with mathematical precision, from the pre- 
sent perverted organization of government. 

It is a common and sound objection to all pre-exist- 
ing parties, that they are mercenary, personal and 
selfish — ^hingeing entirely upon the exchange of places 
by successful, over defeated politicians ; not only with- 
out regard to merit in men, or truth and justice in prin- 
ciples-^but most frequently in utter defiance of all 
the usual causes of rational preference of men, and 
public tests of benefit to the commonwealth; What a 
splendid contrast does the party of the Working Men 
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preBent, to such grovelling and besotted Actions! — It 
must be matter of astomshment, to a mmd divested of the 
yoke and harness of party, that even one solitary work- 
ing man, should b<e found among those, who drag the 
car of faction, for the exclusive benefit of a few inter- 
ested leaders, and inane demagogues; patricians in 
spirit, if not in fortune, and to their own detriment, their 
own disadvantage, their own Ofgpression : — ^it is indeed 
marvellous, and not less lamentable than marvellous. 

The inequality of property in this country has chiefly 
arisen from two causes — first, the monopolt of land — 
second, the monopoly of stock, or public funded debt ! 
Liet us examine into these sources, of fortune ! 

By what title, founded in justice, did William Penn, 
and the othor original proprietors of land in the United 
States, obtain possiession of princely dominions ? By 
the gift of the British king — ^by royal grants andimpe-. 
rial charters I What right had he to give that which the 
God of nature. had bestowed upon another? — Was the 
land untenanted, was it without proprietors, and did it 
not furnish nourishnient, shelter, and home, to thousands 
of great natiire^s unsophisticated children? — The land 
thus given was the property of another — ^the gift, there- 
fore, was null and void — as was subsequently confessed 
by the proprietary again becoming a j^urcAoser, from 
htm who held it in possession— 'the hapless, deluded, 
and defrauded Indian. 

But even the second purchase from the ignprant 
savage, was still less valid and binding ; and while it 
strikingly illustrates the extortion and guile of one par- 
ty, it shows in strong colours the uiAallowed means 
which cupidity adopts to impose on ignorance, and 
make that very ignorance the foundation of a title, 
which it presumes to style just For, is it within the 
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€C0^ of human reason, and tbe instincts and principles 
of our nature, that a few tinsel beads, and burnished 
trinkets, should form a just purchase money for the 
Ktate of Pennsylvania 7 — But even that frail tenure was 
nominal, until the acquisition had been sealed by the 
hlood of those proprietors, the hapless Indians, whose 
tenure was the gift of God, consecrated by the fiat, the 
sacred fiat, and the bleeding necessities of nature. Na* 
tion after nation of defenceless Indians must be immo- 
lated, before even the gift of the king was worth a groat. 
Yet this is the foundation of most of our inequality of 
fortune-^this, and the public funded debt. 

Of a character even more unjust is the funded debt 
of this perverted country, and its abused institution!^. 
The funding of the poor spldier^s pay, earned during the 
horrible trials of our revolution, could scarcely have 
been expected to contribute to the detriment of labour, 
and erect customs, privileges, and classes, subversive 
of liberty. Yet so it proved. Did it go to the poor 
veteran— his helpless widow— his shivering orphans? 
No ! — It was diverted from its pure channel by the 
patrician ofScers, and greedy capitalists, and hungry 
speculators of the army, and of the government. It was 
adopted with a full, knowledge that it never could 
reach the soldier, but must immediately go to form a 
monied aristocracy ; and the funded debt was created 
by those immediately interested in its creation — ^by those 
who had bought up the soldier's certificates for a song ! 
Here then, we behold the origin of the landed and fund- 
ed wealth of this country ; of what we denominate 
capital ! What labour or industry, could ever come in 
competition with such enemies ? The land in fee simple 
to those who never, perhaps, sa-w it ; and the funded 
debt to those who never paid for it, in sums too enor- 
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mous for indastry to equal, and too temptiog either 
for the practice of virtue, the observance of justice, 
or even the abstinence from oppression. Here- we 
have a double burden upon industry — a ground rent to 
the proprietor for ever, by the labourer ; and a tax, or 
duty, to pay the stockholder his interest, paid by evejQr 
working man, from the time of the Revolution to the 
present day. And yet we are told, and gravely told, 
that capital is the best friend of industry ; and that ca« 
pitalists, merchants, stockholders, gentlemen and lottery 
brokers, produce their portion of the wealth of the na- 
tion — always giving a due share of credit to those 
highly meritorious characters, beggars and misers I And 
yet these latter characters are made by the operation 
of the corrective principle of vicissitudes:— by the spend- 
ing of the prodigals, and the economy of the b^gars. 
This system of social economy, I must confess, appears 
to me not less a, strange one, than it is utterly incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the age, and repugnant to the 
dictates of a liberal and unaffected philanthropy. 

In ancient times, when government was more a mat- 
ter of chance than of science, and the rights of man 
were either imperfectly conceived, or never distinctly 
defined— it became a sort of obligation, imposed by 
filial reverence and piety, as well as (in some measure) 
of necessity, that an emigrating people, when settling 
new countries, should carry with them the rites, cu»- 
toms, and institutions of their forefathers — ^thus makii^ 
the infant colony a/ac simile resemblance of themother 
country. This was the case with the Trcjans^ the 
Phrygians, the Gruks^ the Romans^ the Saxons^ and 
most, or all of the nations which have preceded us in 
existence; — ^nor, would it perhaps have qonduced to 
their happiness, under those circumstances of contigui- 
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ty, wbieb made tbem such near neighbours, had thejr 
attempted new and untried systems. No parallel, 
therefore, can be found on the page of history, to the 
peculiar settlement of the United States. Our origin 
was 8ui generis* Severed by a boundless ocean from 
the nations of the old wocld-r-rising into existence in a 
new age, when government was a voluntary compact, 
and polity reduced to a science; we had every oppor- 
tunity to cast off the gothic trammels of the antiquated 
kingdoms of Europe. But like, all other people, we 
came from Europe fettered by the prejudices of edu- 
cation, the fond recollections of early life, the deep 
impressions of filial piety, and the instinctive desire to 
tread in the steps, apd adopt the customs of our sires. 
Discoveries made under the flag of the king,, in vested 
the right of dominion in the royal person ; — ^and the 
character of the monarch defined and conferred the 
title of the first settlere, who thus representing the rsL* 
diations of royalty, brought to a new country, stupen- 
dous, grand, and fresh in all its features — the little and 
grovelling systems of imbecile and degenerate Europe, 
utterly repugnant to that sublime scale of creation, 
which they beheld surrounding them on all sides, and 
which they soon felt, was calculated to infuse into the 
mind of man, ideas of grandeur, happiness, and inde- 
pendence, totally incompatible with the wom-outcus- 
toms adapted to the emaciated and shrunken forms of 
the old world. To breathe the atmosphere of America, 
gave a new elevation of sentiment to the European 
emigrant — ^it inspired his mind with novel and bolder 
ideas; it dilated his trunk to greater vigour; it excited 
his heart to conceptions of heroism, and schemes of 
magnificence. Independence was written upon every 
spot that attracted his eye. Within the scant settle- 
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ments of the rojal provinces, a feeble glimmer of the 
old monarchy might still be seen, and the trappings of 
law and civilization occupied a narrow circle ; but no 
man was bound to observe the limits, and all might 
pass them, whenever enterprise, heroism, or discontent, 
excited him to plunge into a new region^ where the un- 
tamed grandeur of nature invited him to become him>* 
self the monarch of the woods; the only flaw in his 
title, the precariousness of his life; and the only disputer 
of his crown, the fierce Indian, whom the dread of 
&mine drove to slay the invader. But the naked and 
feeble savage presented no serious barrier to the on- 
ward march of European warfare, and civilized weapons* 
£very breeze invited man to burst from the indistinct 
boundaries of law and civilization, to tak^ up his man- 
sion in the wild mountain, or the noiseless valley, where 
all traces of monarchy of law^ and of obediencBy were soon 
obliterated from the mind. There is something in the 
sacred wildness, and deep-toned solitude of the woods, 
that kindles a spirit of independence in the heart which 
scorns the power of kings, and revolts from all rule 
save that of reason. This spirit became moi)^ bold and 
fierce, with every accession of population, with each 
extension of our settlements, until the voice of royalty 
was lost in the murmurs of our forests, and the thunder 
of our cataracts. An- authority weakened by a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles of ocean, could excite no 
fear ; and a power claimed and exercised in virtue of 
hereditary right, could exact no obedience, and excite 
no respect, from a people, who beheld around them 
infallible evidence that all men were equal, and that 
reason and justice Only were the laws of nature. As 
soon, therefore, as the first generation that had emi- 
grated had passed away, and with ftiem the shackles 
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and prejudices of education had fallen off, the Jlmmcan 
Revolution commenced ; not immediately in acts of op- 
pugnation, or deeds of violence and bloodshed ; but in 
the more rational and dignified investigation of the 
tenure of royal power, and the injustice of coercive 
government, without the ingredients of voluntary com^' 
pact, or express representation. Having established 
tills equality of rights, and necessity of representation, 
the war of the Revolution commenced ; and finally 
eventuated in the recogniton of the principles contend- 
ed for *, that all have equal righUy and that the delegated 
mass of those rights, by compact, forms the only just 
and free government 

The object gained was sublime and magnificent in 
the highest degree. But it is the weakness of human 
reason, to relax its vigour, the moment it has acquired 
a conquest. The very hour we established the princi- 
ple of equally y and the fact of nomindl political inde- 
pendence^ we submitted to all the/orm», usages ^ and 
trappings of the old gothic monarchies, whose deformi- 
ty we detested, and whose oppressions we had cast ofil 
I'he contradiction, however astonishing it may appear 
to us, did not seen) to be perceived by the worthies of 
1776 ; whose attention was entirely engrossed by mag- 
nanimous ideas of augmented friendship with those 
nations, whose notions of government and claims of 
power we had just exploded, in the best blood of our 
bravest sons. Thus, what we gained in principle^ we 
lost in practice^ and opened our arms wide to receive 
the lawsy customs^ manners^ fasktoM^ morals^ literature^ 
artSy science^ and manufactures of our defeated enemy. 
In doing this, we voluntarily became dependent in iact, 
while we proclaimed ourselves to be iDdependent in 
theory : and in virtue of the theory, we became recopcil- 
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ed to every custom that could possibly operate against its 
realization. Reason, and the genius of our institutions, 
directed us to fofloir an opposite course. Governments, 
to be sustained and perpetuated, inust be followed up by 
manners, fashions, customs and laws, congenial to their 
peculiar principles ; or they become degenerated, per- 
verted, and turned from th^ir original end and spirit. 
The manners of a people under ^ monarchy ought to 
be the reverse of those under a republic : and vice 
versa. But we were willing to adopt ja democracy, 
and at the same time cherish all the appendages jpecu- 
liar to a monarchy : and the consequence now is, that 
while the government is republican, society in its gene, 
ral features, is as regal as it is in England. The ten- 
dency of so unnatural a state of things is twofold-^ 
either the government must tend to reform the peoplt 
to simplicity; or the vices of the people must result .in 
deteriorating the government It is like a watch^ con- 
structed partly of jezoe/^, and partly of me^a^ — the at- 
trition wears out the latter, because it is the softer 
substance, and a general derangement of the whole 
machine is the consequence. 

The revolution of 1776, therefore, is, I contend, not 
yet fully accomplished ; and all that part which relates 
to a moral change, . remains to be effectuated ; that of 
'76, merely being a political one— a separation of go* 
vemments, without such a separation of manners, as is 
necessary to give the former permanence, and full effect 
To come down to particulars : let us begin with law and 
local politics. The retention of the common law system 
of Great Britain, was a vital error in our infant juris- 
prudence ; being a gdtfdc system of crude and barbai^ 
ous customs, as inconsistent with the equality o( our 
government,' as the creation of an order of nobility . To 



il»s emMTi wBfi added the still greater one of tiie adop^ 
tiflo of the staitUe ktms of that realm, so fiir as to admit 
them as caneltmvt precedents in our coiirts. la local 
polity, our error was still greater. Several of the states 
adopted the old royal eharters of £ltza6dA, Charles L 
ami Charles IL^^^a state constitutiofis ; many of vrhieh 
remain to this day, a stigona on our reasiMi, and a sar- 
casm upon our liberty. We fdl into the same &tal 
Elusions, in respect to education and literatiare. No-> 
thing new was suggested ; or if su^ested, never allow* 
ed to take root Oaford and CatyArtdge^ in England, 
were ;llie models of our literary institutions ; and a 
system of educaition devised in the midnight of the dark 
ages, was adopted as the routine of instruction for a 
free people^ in a boundless range of country sparsely 
populated, in the meridian era of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; when science and intellect had outrun the sub* 
lim^ conceptions of the greatest geniuses of half an 
age ago 1 In mii;ior seminaries — ^in those schools, where 
the greal body of the j96op/e ^ receive their Jcnowledge, 
9JDd form dieir principles — the school bocks of London^ 
oonstitjuted the sole fountain of instruction : a fountain 
tainted with lessons that inculcated a love of the ktng^ 
or reverence ^r the nobility^ and a passion for pomp, 
show, and regality. Of late years, this blemi^ has 
happily been removed ; and in our popular se^minaries^ 
always* the most important, an American system of 
school literature has been successfliUy i^troduced, con* 
genial to the free spirit of our institutions. This 
reformation was long resisted by prejudice and aristo- 
cracy ; and nothttig but time, enterprise, and persev/er. 
ance, have succeeded in superseding so irrational a 
system — a system equally at war with knowledge and 
liberty ; for of what use is a genealogy of kings, fords* 
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aad dukee, to an American ; or kow can it conduce to 
his happiness, or his freedom 7 The same prejudice 
now operates against a reform, equally desirable, in oor 
general literature ; which is still imported exclusively 
from England: as if she only possessed a climate formed 
by nature for the happy developemen^ of intellect and 
taste«-*a climate peculiar to herself, and denied to all 
other nations. The prejudice against American au- 
thors and their productions, is but a part of that great 
iofirmity, which has stigmatized us by the inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions already alluded to. A par- 
tiality for our own offspring is a natural affection, and a 
laudable weakness ; and in relation to the literature of 
nations, the same preferences ought to be cherished, as 
the means of happiness, and the safeguards of liberty. 
Whoerer contemplates the load of trash th^t inundates 
this country from the book-shops of England, and re- 
flects upon the fact, that when a neglected American 
author transports himself to London, his woiks are 
sought with eagerness, and devoured with avidity, will 
confess to the truth, that it is the phce where he writes, 
and not the quality of his writings, that stamps him 
with genius, or gives steriing currency to his wit 
The prodigious influence of literature, upon the minds 
and manners of a people, makes it of incalculable im- 
portance, that it should emanate from American minds 
-—minds imbued with the love of liberty, and animated 
by a spirit congenial to that which pervades our con- 
stitution, and is calculated to advance our glory I 

The importance of having the habits and manners of 
a people correspond to their government has never 
been duly appreciated by American statesmen : for it 
extends even to that system of manufactures which re- 
ceives the name of ./Imencan, as a sign c^ pre-eminence. 
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Oor maniien and habits should all conduce to ha[lpi* 
neas, simplicity, and independence I Titles should 
be totally abolished ; and personal distinctions reduced 
so as to admit of easy access to alL Forms, pomp* 
grandeur, luxury, and expense, on a magnfficent scale, 
ought to be discouraged. What is called ^* good socie^ 
ty,'* is a regal fungus upon our social system; engtili- 
dered by a desire to imilate foreign luxuries. In this 
regard, we hare not yet commenced our American re* 
vohuian. The whole field lies wide qpread before us* 
Let it not be imagined that I am inimical to good breed* 
ifig, refinement, literature, taste, all that ease and polish 
which renders social intercourse the charm of life. I 
am only Inimical to the exclusive assumption of ^ good 
society,^^ by the rich, and the vain, the stockholders, 
and the idle* It should be the aim of a genuine philan- 
thropy, to impart the benefits of good breeding to all 
the members of the human family, if practicable. This 
may be done by diffusing the blessings of education i 
by qualifying the working classes to mix with and con- 
verse with the more cultivated, polished, and refined. 
If ignorance and rudeness are made the pretext for a 
separation of classes, and a distinction of ranks, remove 
the causes, and let the barriers of separation J)e broken 
down, by the omnipotent lever of intellect ; at least so 
far, as congenial knowledge spreads her influence over 
the mind of the community, and assimilates in a bond 
of brotherhood those now repellent prgudices, which 
sunder man from man, as if an animal of another 
species, whose approach was incompatible with hon- 
our, safety, happiness, and even existence. 

The prejudice of occupation cannot long endure, af> 
ter the influence of education hasapproximated closer 
the extremes of society. Merit will always attach to 
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industry feind labour^ wh^i blended with the floeial aild 
Intellectttal vittues, in despite of pride, iirealili, and 
Vanity ; and contempt will as invarialbly follow persimti 
u$elt8$fuis and nutUal impotence^ however gilded widi 
the external trappings of fortune. Instinctive admira* 
tton pays the spontaneous homage of applause to all 
who overcome the obstacles of Ufe, by vigour^ industry^ 
energy, and intellect ^^ A brave man struggling with 
this storms of fate,^^ presents a spectacle of the sublime^ 
i^ich kindles universal applause! Whilst enervated 
grandeur, on its throne erf* state, or bed of rose^/ excite! 
little other emotion than pity and contempt As it is 
mind that makes the man, we have but to combine in^ 
tellect with labour, and the task of equal happiness is 
completed: teach those who toil, how to think, and toil 
will no longer be degrading, however humble, or how- 
ever poor. 

To some, this consummation of a civilized age may 
appear visionary. But let it be remembered that «t 
one period, all the improvements which subsequent* 
ly arose, were adjudged impossible. Time and mind 
ikre the creators of human destiny, which accomplish 
more than miracles, and pnoduce revolutiotis that only 
fail to astonish, because they enlighteUi 

It is only uhder the dark and hush policy of silence, 
tfiat abuses can expect to continue, extortion to thrive, 
capital tb luxuriate, and monopoly to expand. Withth^ 
Bible locked up in a dead language, and science mysti. 
fied into a being of the upper skies, as unapproachable 
to the people, aristocracy and priestcraft would rule 
the world with a sceptre of iron, and yoke the souls, as 
wl^ll as bodies of the people, in eternal servitude. The 
effort of capital and power, is always on the side of igno* 
nnte ib Ite people, and injustice in the principles and 
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kitra of Ihfe gOTerolnent loquiry, di8COS8io6f argmoent, 
am estoenied deadly enemies to aristocracy, extortioh^ 
friud^ and oflpression of all kinds, that denude the 
people, tod fiitt^i the few of the high priTileged classes* 
U is the attitude of capikil to intimidate, repress, silence I 
But if the people will speak, it is then made a point id 
corer them with ridi<iUl&*^to treat them with contempt 
*^to tell them they are hot initiated, and speak too much 
upon subjects they know nothing of. To all this I stand 
opposed, and against it shall never fail t6 array the little 
strength that natdre has given me« 

Brfore the Hevoiution, it was esteemed absurd to 
qbestion the right of the king ^ tax the colonies* Be* 
fare the reign of English kihg John, it was ridiculous to 
doubt the dirioe right ot the monarchi Thetie was a 
tiilie when it was judged the height of l^lly to declare 
tiiat the ekrth moved : and it was punished as impiety^ 
to say^that die other planets also had their revolutions I 
The application of steam, as now used, would in ancient 
timbs have been termed madness. The doctqne of the 
sovereignty of the people has only been rational, since 
it has been reduced to practice ; in despotic countries, 
it is still thought to be silly and absuiti. When the 
woiking people gain their just rights, to controvert the 
doctrine of extortioti will no longer be ddem^d illogical, 
dan^roiis, unsdentific, and absurd. That time must 
arrive,/aad if I can do aiught fliat will tend toaccelerate 
it, I shall esteem it the most happy, honourable, and 
fortunate effoH: of my existence. 

Yet it is not, after all, a party object, merely, for 
which we are struggling. It extends to h^her and 
nobler aims ; it reaches to the expansion of our national 
resources-— the consolidation of the national strength — 
the increase of cwr moral, as well as physical energies. 
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Congenial to all her princjples^ costoms, and habitades 
of mind, was the manner in which the gothic ages en- 
veloped science in mystery, or mistook mystery for 
learning. The refuge which literature found in the 
cells of the Christian monasteries, necessarily associated 
her in habits of such intimacy with religion, as recipro- 
callyro impart to one another their peculiar proper- 
ties; so that when science at last emerged from her 
retirement, she apjpeared babbling the cant of supersti* 
tion, and covered with the rags of fanaticism and the 
mummery of priestcraft. So inveterate is habit — so 
deep the sense of reverence for antiquity, that even the 
present age has not yet wholly shaken off the trammels 
of mystification that encumbered science in the dark« 
ness of the cloister. It is still held as heresy, that a 
man who labours shall dare to think ; and that he who 
thinks shall venture to write, unless under the license 
of a diploma^ or the authority of a literary title. To 
obstruct the passage of the populace to the temple of 
knowledge, as much as possible, the impediments of an 
obsolete language, and a hieroglyphic character, were 
industriously thrown in their way. The union of church 
and state presented powerful motives to withhold from 
the multitude those beams of intellectual light which 
would expose Iheir oppressions, and reveal their rights. 
The safety of a system based upon wrongs depended 
upon darkness. As mankind, however, gradually tore 
the veil from their eyes, they partially redressed their 
wrongs ; but as the light has never been full and efibl- 
gent, the wrong has never been entirely removed. 
Progressive developements have been made in defiance 
of the systematic opposition of the combined power of 
government and aristocracy. FurUier advances are still 
obstinately resisted by the same powerful inflaencei. 
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Eveiy inch of ground is disputed ; and every fresh con- 
quest of reason, truth, and justice, onlj tends to add 
vigilance to capital, power to monopoly, and rancour 
to aristocracy. 

Wh^n we reflect, therefore, that the first discovery 
and true doctrine of the rights of man, and the titl^ to 
property, are not mpre than a century old from their 
first glimmerings of pale uncertainty ; we need not ex- 
press astonishment that they have advanced no farther, 
and still retain the rude proportions of an imperfect 
structure, partaking more of the heter<^eneous gothic 
style, than of the fair and just proportions of science 
and taste. But the mind, although slow in its march, 
is yet sure in its progression. Every day adds new 
truths to science, and divests knowledge of its monk- 
ish garments of mysticism* Every day gathers fresh 
crowds of votaries to the shrine of scientific inquiry 
and research, and s^ids forth thousands to dissemin- 
ate truth, invoke justice, and denounce fraud and op- 
pression. 

In the following pages, I have endeavoured to strike 
out some new truths — establish some disputed rights — 
and elucidate the operations of labour, capital, mo- 
nopoly, credit, and commerce, in their ^natural and 
unsophisticated features. The principal object was, 
to divest science of the mummery of its pomp, the 
mystery of its trappings, and the cant of its phraseolc^, 
as well as to exhibit the real attitude and importance 
of the producers of labour, to the wealth, happiness, 
and independence of a nation. According to Lord 
Bacon^s rule of philosophizing, I have drawn my theory 
from Acts, and not deduced facts to suit my theory; 
restii^ upon the great fundamental doctrines of human 
liappiness and freedom, however deficient they may 
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prove ia ingenuity, their /origiD and teodeaey will aever 
ftii to afiford solace and consolation to the autbor, for 
the omissions of ignorance or the bli]ii4ers of precipi- 
tancy — so long as he can escape the imputation of her 
ing iniraical to the ri^ts, or indifferent to the happiness 
of mankind. Proceeding on this plan, I have rather 
laboured to elucidate and break down antiquated forms^ 
than to systematize and digest with scholastic precision. 
Truth is often ^^curtaUed of her fair prpportions,^^ by a 
too rigid classification on scientific principles. A gene^ 
ml division of political economy, however, may not he 
amiss, when founded on its jchief fundamental princi- 
ples — such for instance, as the production, distribution? 
and consumption of industry. 

it has not, however, been so much owing to an igno* 
ranee of this science, as to the misapplication osf its 
principles, and the great perversions and misrepresen- 
tations <^ the champions of capital, and the stock inte- 
rest — that the people have hitherto derived no practical 
benefit from its labours. Thus far, science has only 
tmled to show to the idle/cto the means by which they 
acquired the ii;»dustry of the many ; and the facility vriih 
which 4mbecile miii^s, bac^ced by wealth, could rule 
BMiiions who were debased by eternal labour, and de- 
generated by penury, famine, and low diet At the 
same time, that these feudal ministers o( mercy, in the 
shape &[ afbstinence and death, have the assura^nce to 
proclaim to the people, that the ben^cence and wis- 
dom of government have made tibera comfortable, afflu- 
ent and happy. By confounding the weaMjh of the 
higher orders with the unity of the no^ton, the gross 
amount of industry in a country, has been represented 
as so much stock of comfort to tiie whole people ; a fal. 
lacy which sagacity could not overiook, and which 
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MtbiDg but cooBcaoofl firaud, iDtent upon deception, 
could have devised. But such a cloak was necessarj 
to cover oppressions, which no people, however de- 
btfled, could perceive and yet endure. Among the 
foremost of these apologists of tyranny, and deceivers 
of the populace, stands Adam Smith, who, so late as in 
the last century, thus ventured to assure the English 
mechanic that justice entered into the system which 
stripped him of his eamingis, to pamper the three orders^ 
whose only title to respect was idleness and sensuality; 
8(ieaking of the causes of the prosperity of Great Bri- 
tain, he enumerates among them — '* That equal and 
impartial administration of justice, which renders the 
rights of the meanest British subject respectable to the 
greatest, and which, by securing to every man the fruits 
(ff his ovm industry^ gives the greatest and most effec- 
tual/encouragement to every sort of industry.^^ 6. 4. 
c. 7. — ^Wealth of Nations. 

Here the equality of Icao in respect to the legal prin- 
ciple of the distribution of labour, is construed to mean 
the^wftce of the existing mode of distribution ; and the 
impression is produced that every British subject en- 
joys in iact, and in law, an equitable proportion of the 
fruits of his industry I This announcement is made in 
the ytrj teeth of the starving population of Britain ; 
and it continues to be iterated even to the present day. 
But what is the law in fact? — That it secures tine dis- 
tribution of property on the existing basis of capital, 
monopoly, extortion, and an idle stock-interest, which 
appropriates to themselves the fruit of every man's in- 
dustry; leaving the producer barely sufficient to sus- 
tain life, on the most unwholesome and meanest diet— 
' 80 that the very reverse of Smith's pfbppsition becomes 
manifest ; und the fruit of every man's labour, instead 
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of goii^ to enrich himself, contributes to swell the 
hoard of accumulating capital ; augmenting the wealth 
of a nation, as a unit^ but causing a deplorable degra- 
dation and d^eneracy of the mass of the labouring 
people. 

Similar deceptions mark the course of every writer 
on political economy, in a greater or less degree. They 
are very exact in tracing the manner in which capital 
extorts from industry, and very scientific in their, dis- 
tinctions and classifications of the elements of .society; 
but they studiously avoid any application of 4he natural 
principles of justice, to the comfort of those whose la- 
bour creates wealth, by insisting on a system consonant 
to a more equal distribution of industry. 

Where shall, we look for tl^e triumphs of science, but 
in the improved happiness of man ? Of what utility are 
all our recondite researches, and intellectual investiga- 
tions, if they tend not 1o exalt the race, and better the 
condition of the human family ? Surely an enlightened 
age cannot rest satisfied with the measurement of its 
wealth ; content to behold it measured, and indifferent 
to its appropriation ? What opinion should we form of 
an architect, who resided in an old gothic tower — desti- 
tute of commodious apartments, and without beauty, or 
convenience — who should satisfy himself by measuring 
its ill-assorted proportions, instead of building up a 
new 0iie, on the true principles of beauty, convenience, 
and comfort ? We should, without hesitation, compas- 
sionate the unfortunate state of his mind, and exclaim, 
What infatuation ! what folly ! Similar to tliis is the 
conduct of the political economists of Europe, who 
look up to their gothic tower with sensations of rever- 
ence approaching^o adoration ; so that passion blinds 
them to its deformities, while interest tells them, with- 
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out it, their despotism and aristocracy must soon crum- 
ble to atdmsyaod capital and monopoly roll in the dust^ 
together with the heads of kings, and the mummeries of 
hierarchies ! 

The only writers on political economy in Europe, 
who approach the system of natural justice, and a 
rational application of the principles of labour, to the 
advancement of the comfort and happiness of man, 
are the French. Among these, Sismondi holds the 
first rank for the humanity of his doctrines, touched . 
with some heresies of opinion, and inconsistencies of 
theory. Say^ holds a middle attitude, between the 
darkness of the gothic principles of vassalage, and the 
light of true modem philosophy. Let him but step 
down from the pedestal o( feudal custom, and he will 
become the pioneer of justice to a grateful posterity, 
a task to which I proudly aspire, in the following 
pages, but which the consciousness of humble abilities 
forbids me to reach. 

The errors of Say, however, are those o( systems ^ not 
reason, or science. He is fettered by the manacles of ex- 
tensive reading, and the ambition of recondite research. 
By adopting the theory of excess of population, and 
the insufficiency of production, to account for the 
penury and famine of the labouring classes, he has 
forever closed his eyes to the light of simple truth, 
which refers those calamities, not to beneficent nature, 
but to perverse, selfish, and rapacious monopoly. Yet 
to the French writers, upon this, as upon all subjects, 
are we indebted for the first gleams of reason, and of 
justice, that shone upon the dark towers of gothic 
^urpation, violence, and despotism. Wanting nothing 
but a favburable position, to perfect their science, we 
acknowledge their labours with gratitude, and presume 
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to repay them, m part, by su^stiog the ratfona) and 
humane sequel of the principles, and truths, they have 
the merit of starting^ 

It is a singular infatuation prevailing among all 
modern writers on economy^ that the scarcity of food 
among the labouring people is attributable to exeesft 
of population, whilst the palpable fact was staring themp 
in the face, that the excess of bloated actumulation m 
the rich, demonstrated the falsity of the hypothesis. 

There is some apology, however, for the economists 
<>f Europe, in the fact of the genius of their institutions 
presenting an insuperable barrier to the effectuation 
of the principles of justice, in the distribution of 
hbour; inasmuch that the people do not there en*- 
joy universal suffrage. This reform of society, must 
be accomplished in the halls of legislation, through 
the action of suffrage, in the choice of the represen- 
tatives of the people. Like the abolishment of the 
laws of primogeniture and entails, we must commence 
with laws establishing the true principle of the dis- 
tribution of wealth. To do this, the producers of 
wealth must co->operate through the usual means of 
commanding a majority of voters, and of represen- 
tatives—by PARTIES — by combinations among the 
wronged, never to vote for men who will favour the 
principles that oppress them : — by exhortations to the 
mass of the people, to remain faithful to themselves : 
by public expositions of their grievances — ^public ap- 
peals to support their rights — and an inflexible deter- 
mination to abide by the principles of our declaration 
of independence, and our national charter ; until they 
shall become practical and real blessings, instead of 
nominal and visionary honours. Such are the means 
by which ^^the industrious classes of our countrymen 
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of their industry^* — and with those fruits the blessings 
of education and knowledge — ^without which liberty is 
a burden, and competeace a corse. 

The spirit which opterated to the vassalage an^ de- 
pression of our Working Pieople-— is the same spirit jthat 
introduced the slave trade, and peopled our southern 
plantations with a human race, doomed to eiemai toil^ 
on condition thai they should hsive liberty tO' bi^«lithe 
and receive the scanty pittance of subsistence, whilst 
the fruits of their labour pampered their idle masters, 
whose luxurious pleasures were coined from the blood 
of their hearts. — ft is the same spirit which dooms tens 
of thousands of noble English, to all the horrors of 
squalid poverty, in order that one Earl may wear his 
coronet, riot in his castle, and wring from the hard hand 
of labour the last doit of its earnings* — ^The Poet, €ro/c{- 
smithi has so beautifully and so faithfully described, or 
rather painted in the colours of truth, all the effects 
of this inhuman usurpation on the haj^pmess of man^ 
that I cannot refrain from quoting the passage ; which« 
at the same time that it touches the heart, brings the 
most ample conviction to the mind : — ^it is pathos and 
argument — feeling and reason^rso felicitously blended) 
as to afford unmixed delight. 

^ Ye friends to trattif ye atatesmen wbo survey— 
OThe rkb xaaii*s joys increase, the poor's decay, 
^TisyxivB to judges how wkb tlie limits stand 
Between a splendid, and a happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting fi>lly hails them from the shore ; 
Hoards, even beyond the miser's wish abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Tet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
Thai Uaoes our tuefid produeU ttUl the iome. 
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Not 00 the kwp. ^ The man of wealth and pdde, 
. Takes up a space that many^r supplied; 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 
Space fot his horses, equipage and hounds ; 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken cloth. 
Has robb*d the neighbburing fields of half their giowth. 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 
Indignant spurns the cottage fi*om the green ; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies. 
While thus the land adom*d for pleasure, aU 
In barren splendour, feebly waits the falL" — 

This, however, is an English picture ; and although 
it carries too many traits of resemblance to social life 
and political tyr&nny in our own country ; still it is 
shaded by dark contrast, when brought into compari- 
son with the American scene. 

The Working Man of the United States, 
Placed by nature in a moral and physical attitude, 
which conspire to carry to perfection all the attributes 
that ennoble his mind, and procure happiness to his 
being — presents to the world the imposing spectacle of 
Liberty and Reason combining, to consummate Justice. 
For the first time, since the origin of government, he 
presents the instance of the sovereign power, residing in 
the producer of labour, to be exercised at his pleasure 
and discretion. — Holding this weapon op self-de- 
fence, HE cannot be oppressed, BUT THROUGH :T|IE 
CONCURRENCE AND ACTION OF THOSE TOUCHED WITH 
HIS OWN CONDITION. 
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CHAPTER L 

Of Labour. 

Man is the only animal, whom nature has doomed to 
depend on his own labour for subsistence, coipfort, and 
happiness. He comes into the world naked, hungry, 
and defenceless ; unprotected from the inclemency of 
tiie elements, unprovided with food, raiment, and shel- 
ter. With sensibilities superior, and wants more nur 
merous than any other animal, he is made to rely on 
his own resources of genius, skill, ingenuity, and fore- 
sight, for all those possessions which gratify his appetites, 
minister to his pleasure, and stimulate to his improve- 
ment 

Compelled by a law of his nature to produce, and 
to acquire, in order to prolong his existence, it is self- 
evident, that all which he produces, or acquires, must 
be his own : for man must have exbted anterior to so- 
ciety, and even society terminates in the happiness of 
the individuals who compose it This axiom is univer- 
sally recognised and adopted in all the laws which 
violate its spirit, by substituting chance, force^^or. fraud, 
for labour. 

The first effort of man. is to procure/ooil, the second, 
doihmg^ the third, habitation. These constitute the 
FIRST elements of wealth, and are produced by indus- 
try and toil. Beyond th^e, imagination riots in .ficti- 
tious wants, and intellect, soaring to sublime heights. 
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creates a new world, the ofispring of its own power. 
These constitute the secondary elements of wealth, 
and are classed as Luxurt, Science, Literature, and 
the Fine Arts. 

The very first stage, in the first elements of wealth, 
IS one of inequality. One man is stronger than another, 
one is more industrious, another more expert, skillful, 
and ingenious ; and according to this diversity of powers, 
would be the unequal possession of wealth in all. 

But no man in the order of nature, could become the 
iBaster of wealth, without industry, labour and st^iH. 
That no man might be idle, nature furnished htm with 
an impulse, which when he is indolent, inflicts the sting 
of pain — and when he is employed, rewards him with 
a sensation of pleasure. It was an impulse necessary 
to his preservation, and without which, his nature cooM 
never attain to a high degree of perfection. 

The very efforts of industry would soon produce 
inequality of possessions. Some would become compa<- 
ratively rich—others comparatively poor, according to 
the diversity of their physical and intellectual powers ; 
but this inequality would never attain to a pitch to in- 
flict misery, or to produce extortion. It would be a 
wholesome allotment on a scale of harmonious depen- 
dence, favorable to the competence and happiness of 
all. The difference between the powers of man, is not 
so great, as to produce a vast disparity in their produc- 
tions and afcquisitions, without the ii^tterventfon of sdm^ 
agent of a character extraneous to industry and skill'; 
as chance, fraud, force, law, or some custom arising 
from a combination among (he strong, in viotetioQ of 
the rights of the weak ; or among one aseendant inte- 
rest, seeking Am destruction of all others : as st0ek 
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aUemptiBg to cri^ kidu^ry, or capital aii4 miHiopoly 
to rule as the arbitem of yrealth. 
. Notwithstaoding, tbefefore».the sci^pticism of David 
Huine, in whom, however, there is some iDconsisl- 
exKy* aod his school of philosophers, there does exist 
one instinctive sentiment of property, and that 19 la^. 
6aiir:— this being the. root, or original instinct, from 
vrhich flow all other ideas and priticiples, connected 

with CONTRACT, iNHERITAJfCfi, PO§»£SfiION, FRSSCRIP* 

TioK, &c. . The authority of kings, and senates, of 
If^ws, and usages — ^the decisions of judges, a|id all the 
forms iof refined civil society^ although, they may some*' 
times,, or even generally, violate this original instiDc|;i 
yet they never can altogether disre^rd its degrees, or 
^rase it from the statute book of nature. The great 
test of tbi« Qrst principle, is found in this iavaciable 
and eternal fact, that without .labour, tber^ can be. no 
property ; maugre the mauner in which we nominally 
come te its acquisition. If aji ancestor bequeaths me a 
thousand acres, unless labour coo^verts them to a use- 
ful purpose, they are without value : if 1 feU the timber, 
labour ii thp agent: if I till the ground, and produce 
grain, labour is still the active' principle of wealth. J 
may seU them to anotbert blit still the same process 

* Huihe' often refined his argilments into contradiction-r-and even 
hera he is an authority ^l fiivonr of labour. He says,' ** Every thing 
in the worjd is fmrcbaeed by llibour ; and oar passions ara the ondy 
AKUMS oCJabour. When a nation abooi|ds in niaimfttetures and me*- 
chanic a?^ the proprietors of land, as well as tlie farmers, stu(iy 
agriculture, as a science, and redouble their industry and attention.** 
•« Every person, if possible, ought to enjoy the QpitB of his labour, in 
»ftdl poM^ssien of all the neeessarieo, and mimy of the. conveniences 
of Ufe. No one mn Mbt jtmt suqh an equality ia raost suitable in 
human natm?, and diminishes muoh less fi-om the happiness of the 
rich, than it adds to that of the poor. It also augments the power of 
the state.*' Vol. 1. pp. 280—2. ' 

H 
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18 ia constant operation in some form, and Whatever I 
receive in payment, or howsoever I may invest the pro- 
ceeds, it wilt avail notKing without Jabour, which is 
the living spring that supplies ^11 the channels •f 
wealth, trades manufactures^ agriculture, and comp 
roerce. ' 

' Natural agents are hut the basis oC human industry. 
Water courses, and water power, its decomposition by 
fire into steam — ^tfae peculiar combination of heat and 
moisture-r-.tbe current of a stream, fertilizing a tract of 
country, and various other forms of matter produced by 
natural agents, would be of little, or no utility to man, 
without labour. Animal, vegetable, mineral, and other 
riches of nature, all require the labour of man to apply 
them to useful purposes. ^ But these primitive sources 
of weaHht, ar6 so extensively known, and so obviously 
implied in all disquisitions upon political economry, that 
a more elaborate notice of them may be.4lispensecl wfth. 
I doubt the utility 'of an extensive dis^rtation upon the 
chemical combinations and mysteries^ that bestow the 
powers of .fecundity, and clothe the earth in the boun- 
ties and the beauties of her fruits; and her flowers — ^her 
mineral riches, and her Vegetable! stores. Political 
economy to be useful, must aoar above primitive prtn- 
ciples, to their more remote relations-^it must not he 
confined to an essay on acorns, or a dissertation upa(f 
the chemical elements that conspire to the productioo 
of a cabbage, a cucumber, or Indian corn. In no.'Cli- 
mate, however, that I know of, would natural agents, 
unassisted by the labour of man, furnish him with food, 
raiment, habitation, and defence : but to attain to civili- 
zation and science. Wealth, literature,- and refinement, 
would be utterly impossible by them alone. They 
form the basis, but must not be considered as a con* 
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ititoeot of wealth. Wealth is eidaliyety the work q( 
man, (of the man who labours';) without his labour^ 
the fruits of nature would rot, and prove as. traositpry, 
as the seasons that produced them. Natural agents, 
left to themselves, might sustaih human life* for the 
time, but never could produce \(ealth. • On-man it has 
devolved, to nurse, husband, cherish, and operate upon 
the agents and productions of nature ; and his reason 
and industry are only equalled by the creative powers 
of God. The' labour, of man is the efficient cause of 
all the value of natural agents and productions, cott; 
sidered in relation to wealth. 

The prevalent opinion, that gold and silver oonsti* 
tiite wealth, and which jmust be classed amoi^g the vul- 
gar errors o^the age^ will be shocked to, learn that they 
are nothing but the symbols* of riches :. and in respect 
to labour^ have th^ same basis a& the other metals, 
upon which it operates. These two metals are the only 
species which serve .the double purpose of currency, 
and manufacture. Their intrin^c superiority over the 
other metpls, gives them a greater value — as they are 
more rare, and their properties finer ; but still they are 
no more ^ constituent of wealth, than iron, brass, cop*, 
per, or lead.. But adopted a^ a measure, or ggage of 
industry, they are more useful, because more rare; more 
fine,^nd less liable to destruction, and decomposition; 
as well a9 held in universal esteem for their beauty and . 
utility. As far, however, as they constitute the wealth 
of the community, they are indebted for their value, 
like ev^ thing else, to labour. A bar of silver, or a 
lump of gold, is a mere n^w material ; and although it ia 
of more worth dian an equal quantity of iron, that does 
not alter its character; for lead is of more worth than 
iron i yet this inequality of value, ,does not affect their 
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iequality as 6afb}eGt» for labour. A coaiitry could ht rttry 
prosperoas, and replete with all the comfbiti of Kfei 
withoat either gold, or silver* Our habilatiotM, ow 
farms, ear well-stored granaries, oQr ships, our cattle, 
our loobis, and our ploughs, would be as perfect ftnd as 
entire without gold and silver, as they would be without 
diaiDonds and precious stones& Sparta in the height of 
her glorj and prosperity, banished their meretricious 
glane from her virtuous and frugal domain. The con-* 
Verse of the proposition win illustrate in a still more 
striking manner, the truth of this doctrine. Suppose a 
country filled withhold and silver, but without industry, 
or labour! It would be utterly worthless: — and if it 
could even be used in a comrmerde with foreigners, to 
purbhase all the comforts and luxuries of life, it woi^M 
be worse than* worthless, it would b^ pernicious, and 
speedily sink them tntb a state of sloth and degra- 
dation. 

. According to the order of nature, whose imalterable 
laws never can be violated with impunity ; and which 
serve as the infallible criterion of justice^no man isr 
bom for sk>th, and bone can be sfothful without bring* 
ing the pain of punishment upon themselves, or upon 
society. — Ennufi i» the torture of idle wealth. — The 
happiness of the moral, as wfeU as the comfort c^f liie phy- 
sical man depends^uport occupation and industry.-— Idle^' 
ness, whether induced by riches andhixury,or the innate 
apathy of the sou!, disturbs the hanhony of the divine 
aystem — ^producing confesion and misery ; for the idle 
atre never happy. He who labours not, must either 
perish, or subsist on the labour of others. Hence it is, 
that the rieh lay the burden of fheir existence upon the 
poor, whom their riches create ; and whilst the one be- 
comes satiated wtth^ repletion, the o^r pines away a 
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miserable existence, stinted of every oomfort, antt de- 
prived of all enjoyment 

No one can be ignorant of what constittHtes wealth ; 
bouses, lands, roads,, asfd. all commodities which com- 
mand the attainiAent of other commodities — or their 
symbols — gold* lilref , or pa^r ^arroncy^althongh the 
latter is almost too precarious to be classed so high. 

In the foregoing reasoning I h&ve pro^e^deA on ftie 
gfiflHifid, tkLt at) the p6AticM were freemen; entiftea 
to file prbdtict of their labour, oii tte principle df 
MoAl RtaEtt». The results and the consequences wouM 
^coufie^ vfefy esscJUtially, ss fbey havd done ^ery-^ 
Miefe, If the prodtreersf, or labourers, were the sitttetf 
Of 6«ff^ of the lords of the soil f or of the nobitHy 
fttfd higher orders. 

I would defifie Ikhonr^ ilii actite exercise of ihe hoSf 
•r Ifiitid,.in4fe production of wlmt Is conducive to fhcl 
happiness, ecnitiftrrt, itnd improt^emeiit of mait ; wfaethei^ 
vseful, pleasurable, or luturiods. 

, <r - J,- 

« •^The aookwiM, Utaim dM>i» who »iMD<M oa th«ir ^mmm^kmA 
alraoitaU tkeir labour perfor<nedy«nd even maimfactaraft ezecuted 
by 8LAVK8, who lived, many of them, in their family ; and some gl'eat 
fttoflt poMeBVed theih to the fiumber of 10,000.— One Rofnan noUtf- 
B^inlMd 40O«lAvev under Ihe mta^ roefwith hiMi.--Then,fl»i»ii|0f^ 
infersad on tht w«rkia|: ptopltf thvdavev weft IM&ddoa.t^ ivtofo 
many ; as Uiey were allowed but a bare ■ubaistence put ci their la-. . 
. bour:ezoept on very extraordinary occasions.^— -Hume. -•^ 
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CHAPTER n. 

'Ofthb Division of Labour. 

. CoKVAL with labour itself almost, or very soon after, 
would be its division ipto various trades and occupa- 
^ons. The fertilitjr of the land, under the action of 
9oe man^s labour would jield a superflur bejond what 
be.could himself consume. So with every species of 
industry ; and their producers would seek to exchange 
widi one another, that portion of their superabundant 
labour, which would otherwise perish, or remain use- 
lefis on their hands. A very' brief experience woujd in 
this manner, lead to the. complete division of labour. 
Ii^^ced, the division of labour is so inunediately inci« 
dent to its production, that it may. almost be termed 
one of the instincts of our nature. It. is certain that it 
existed prior to all laws, and crvil institutions. The 
very nature of the human fecvtlties, qualified only for 
limited and imperfect performances, would dictate this 
separation <rf trades and occupations :*— in the fiat i&r 
stance to a less degree, hot as soon as the primary and 
rude efforts of production were passed, and as man 
gradually became ambitious of excellence' iauad skill, it 
would assume the matturity of a more settled system; 
and that system of the division of labour which we now 
behold, in the several occupations and trades, would 
I«evaiK 

To the division of labour, we are indebted for most 
of our wealth, and for all t^at we prize as el^nt, 
perfect, complete, and substantial ; for all those appen- 
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dagis thM belpug to wlwt we tevn civilizatioil Mjd re^ 
fiaement Without this varietj o^ occii|Mliioti, we 
ihould forever remain in a state comparatiyeljr pfiert 
and barbarous. It is not only the parent of wealA, 
and elegance, but it is the mother of inverUum; that 
divine faculty, on the strength of which man seems to 
pass the bamers of bis natuse^ and create a woiU 
t>eyond him. The. vast improvements in maehinBnf^ 
the invention of machinery itself^ the app}tcation df 
the power of steam to propulsion,- manufactunes^ and 
speed, besides other wonderful di6C0verie|^ are ob» 
vioiifly traceable, to the diviiien of leAwr^ the. bril* 
Kant success of which in the pl^ical sciences, has 
stimulated the moral philosophelv to imitatioQ, -m 
well as physiologists, and pbysieians ; and the division 
^ itudy^ or miudi is now becoming bo genesBl, as to 
UMpire a hope of the most brilliant reaidts iwm this 
eoofiomy of the att^ticm. and faculties of man. 
. The division of labour has no beafiag on, or appM* 
cation.to the production, or distribution of it.. It is a 
simple modification,^ and involves jio principle from 
which to deduce justioe, Of truth. 

I am aware that a fiffeaent opinion .has b|nn propft- 
g»i(ed ; and that the jdivision of labour has been u^ as 
an j»i|;unieBt' with wMcb to clothe the^ merchant, in 
jnspi^al robes, as the ^reat father of wealth. The 
fi^lacy of this positicm must be self-evident. The mer* 
chant, who is a mere. factor, or agents has- no inlSnenee 
dtber in producing, or controlling tfie division of 
labour, But.of .the merchant we shaU speak more at 
lafge» under the pro|>et head. / 

A few more observatioi^ are necessary o^ this siils^ 
jeet. It is almost 8elf*«vident, that the divisiM of 
labour must have been long anterior to the existence of 
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mcKobanti. W« faav<e the fiKst hntorieallj^ and mkj 
tee it demoMtrateid in bur new settlements in the west, 
that the division of labour is the first operation of all 
societies, and always precedes their action of trade into 
foreign parts, or r^ions br remote from thetr yicinitj. . 
The diTision of labour, or its separation into distinct 
trades and professions, must evidently have been coeval 
wtth die first efforts of industiy itself; and was neves 
depeiident upon the suggestions or fimctions of the 
merchant Ft is impossible to conceive how these 
j^easoners .^euld have conjured up this idea. We hare 
the history of Sparta,* where the division of labour ex* 
isted witbtMit merchants. The history of China a few 
hnndrad years back,, presents a splendid illustration of 
the same kind, to a' very ama^ng esctent— Roole 
had no commerce, and'no merchants, at one period of 
her magnificent greatness ; yet the division of labour 
was complete, and her labour immense. The m&r* 
chant is the lust profession formed, by civilised >8ociefty : 
he is the finishiag of all-^e is the result of the pre« 
eiisting division of labour; but he is not a necessary 
result Factors and storekeepers both precede the 
origin of)|iierchants, apd merchants come last 

Equally strange, is the assertion that, ^* without theit 
operations, but few material products wouM eidst^ 
The merchant'is a concomitant of the age of luxuiy ; 
the fruite of labour are the consequences of the ne« 
cessity to sustain Ufe. To providk food is. the first 
impulse to Iabour-r**to secure sheltet the second — to 
procure raiment the third. Brute nature satisfissd on 
these points, the passions then oonne in fer their wan^ 
What they produce* is too well known to require 
specification. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Of Trade — Barter — Exchanges. 

This first stages of human industry would exhibit lit^ 
tie inequality of wealth, and no suffering from poverty. 
The product of labour would be distributed from 
one band to another, by the exehai^e of equiva- 
lents, or barter ; one producer exchanging his 4itock 
with another for a different commodity, until all were 
supplied witii comforts, and conveniaices. Thi» sim- 
pie, easy, and equitable mode of exchanging equivalent 
for equivalent, is the natural dictate of the mind, and 
it b'diis simph principle which directs the commerce 
of the world, in all its complicated relations, and 
modifications of refinement The intervention of coin, 
pstper money, and other mecmures of value^ being the 
mere symbols^ or represeniatioes^ of the real equivalents 
which thus pass in exchange. 

In this era of labour,— ^extortion, injustice, and mo- 
nopoly would not be known; the bulk of the com- 
modities passing in exchange, being equally a hindrance 
to monopoly, and a check to injustice. Hoarding and 
accumulation could not be attributes of such an age. 
Cupidity and avarice might be felt stirring up the 
evit principle of the soul, to oppress its brother ; but it 
would be confined to the restless bosom of its creator, 
until other modes of trade and commerce had been 
suggested by the ever progressive ingenuity of insatiate 
man. 
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In ibis pastoral age of hoDest simplicity, which, it 
cannot be doubted, every indigenous people have en- 
joyed in their primitive era ; and which was partially, 
even the condition of this country, upon its first settle- 
ment — we perceive the primciple of justice^ which ought 
now to obtain, in relation to the distribution of wealth, 
that industry should be the Only measure of its own 
value ; as the revolution of the earth round the sun, 
is the only true measure of tiine^ kiolwithstandifig the 
substitution of pendalums and clocks, which it^vems 
and corrects, add which so aptly illbsi^tes the justilfie 
of this measure of value, in respect to indastiry and iti 
fruits. 

Let it not be imi^ned that 1 desire to Ikrow Ittck 
society to the ptstofal state, because its prhnkiire ve* 
lations disclose the principle of justiee* whicb secuiBf 
to every man a proper equivalent kv his labowr* We 
may aurely profit by an analysis of the present oonqpli*- 
cated relations of society, without attempting: tW 
futile, and preposteroug task of throwing it into oon*- 
vulsionsy or stripping it of its foliage and.fruit8« arisiag 
from civilization aind refinement 

In thci process of barter, or exchange of oneoei»- 
modity for another, the standard, aS well . as measure 
of value, is true and invariable* He w1n> selb fiftj 
bushels of wheat for an acre of land, possesses a perfect 
knowledge of what he is to receive aa an eqnivaleni 
There in no elasticity, no variation, in a given amoui^ 
of wheat, land, or any other article c£ trader But 
when the equivalents passed, dre ind^ue form of tlie syii^ 
^bols of wealthy money, whether goM^ eilver, or jKapeft 
certeiQjIy of standard, or m^MifeiiieBt exwts no loi^r. 
Here i«aw heffXM t9 be subsititiited fotf fatft, and the 
tremendous power of capital commences the appli- 
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cation of its lever, to remove the relations of equity 
between the buyer and seller ; to strip the producer 
of the just wages of his labour, and frequently to crush 
industry beneath its overpowering weight. 

The only true and just medium of exchange, is gold 
and silver^ in a commercial state of society. But this 
also depends on the rectitude and good faith of law 
makers, that they do not vitiate the coin, or vary its 
quality. For property depends upon the caret ofvalue^ 
as much as upon just weights and measures. The 
nominal dollar must be a dollar, as the nominal pound 
must be a pound, or fraud intervenes ; and property 
is abstracted without an equivalent. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of Capital — CapitalisUy S^c. 

Nations no sooner become a little advanced in the 
production of labour, and familiar with the exchange 
of equivalents, in the way of barter, than they grow 
impatient of the restrictions of this contracted mode of 
commerce, to facilitate and extend which, they invent 
and introduce the symbols of wealth, by which means 
the accumulation of industry begins ; wealth becomes 
more unequally distributed ; and a new era of affluence 
commences, under the form of capital. 

Capital is the superabundant aggregate stock of 
labour, in the bands of individuals, government, and 
nations. Some writers have mystified the question by 
restricting it to stocky eash^ ready money^ or some cur- 
rent representative of labour, easily convertible into 
gold, silver, or commodities. But this meanii^ is too 
contracted. A capital may consist of land, houses, 
farms, stock, slaves, manufacturing machinery, or any 
other mode of labour, as a stock of gootis, ships, stores, 
or cattle. 

All capital, therefore, is produced by the working 
men of a nation, although they seldom attain to, or pos- 
sess it, owing to a wrong principle, regulating the dis- 
tribution of wealth, by which capital is almost solely 
acquired by the idle speculator, the wary monopolist, 
or the sordid accumulator. 

Capital in itself is not an active agent of wealth, 
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but a paasiye instrament, whose ability to produce de- 
pends on its application by the hands of laboiir. It' 
laaj engross, and monopolize, and stimulate, but it 
cannot i^rocfcice. 

Man J, and very serious errors are afloat in regard 
to capital. A man, who is proprietor of a large pro- 
perty, of houses, and farms, which he rents out, fancies 
he produces all their crops, and pays all the taxes to 
goyemment This is delusion; it is the tenant whose 
labour produces the crop, and whose labour pays the' 
tax. So the merchant fallaciously conceives that he 
pays all the imposts to government ; whereas he pays 
only in proportion to his absolute consumption. He 
who has a large family, and no capital, pays more an^' 
nually in duties, and taxes, than many capitalists worth 
a million. It does not now require to be demonstrated, 
that it is the consumer^ who pays all the chaiges on the 
article consumed. 

The two great constituents of the wealth of nations, 
are labour and capital : the first may be termed the 
active, constant, and never failing source of wealth ; 
the latter, the passive instrument, by which industry' 
multiplies its products, when properly employed and 
directed ; but when dormant and inactive, capital pos- 
sesses no utility, .beyond the mere quality of being sus- 
ceptible of a possible application, to the purposes, 
enjoym^ts, and comforts of life. 

Capital, according to its application, may be made 
to repress and check— ^r to stimahte and advance in- 
dustry. When invested in corporations and monopolies, 
it produces the first; and when divided and dispersed' 
among the active sons of labour, it begets the last, the 
jnost happy and beneficial consequences. An indus- 
trious mechanic, or mann&cturer, may be unable to 
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maintoitt a large ftmilj by Ibe ^vraget of a jmmffjmM ; 
bot give Uiii a small capital of two or three huiiAred 
dollan, aod be imtnediately derives a profit from the 
labour of others, in addition to his own, as it enables 
bicB torhiffe two or three yom^ laboarers, or jouniey- 
men ; S9 that instead of one hand (himself) hb has ibe 
product .of the labour of four^ six, or ten. 

But as sknall capitals are condocive to hajppiness 
and iodustry^ ia this way^^large ones become pemi- 
oioas, by giTtog to one gneat cspitalist, ihe profit of the 
wages of hundreds and thousahds of workmen I In some 
immense factories of England, (as well as in this coitn^ 
trfi though on a smaller scale) thousands of workmen 
drag out a balf famished existence ; whilst the capitalist 
who livds at ease in Loadoa, periiaps rioting in all the 
sansiiality of a oouit life, amasses milli<Mi upon million; 
Here then, we heboid capital degrading and enslaving 
mankind ; making society vicious, wretobed, and fero* 
(;iaii8 on the one band ; and proud, eruel and oppressive 
on- the other; Intha doadtry, we are daily approxi* 
mating to tiie nme horrible inequality ; owing ta that 
tendency in capital to attract, extort, and accumulate 
ftom the wages of labour 9 besides legalised monopolies 
-pfpnadiog dqwn industry to the scanty pittance neces* 
sary to sustain life. Alan, selfirii^ ambitious, proud, 
avaricyeus, and vain« ddt^itB in being superior to bis 
fellows ; and even when the dedire of fortune is grati* 
fiedf the habit of Mtortion and theambitien bf rinbes 
remaioi to tortore himaelft abd of^ess the poor! 

If capital H^ere always attxiliary to the objects, of la^ 
bour^ asMl assisted in the equitable distribution of itsi 
wages, we should haw so fbw paor, ignoiafnt, and 
vioions, that abnabopsas, puhBo scbdob,< and peniiea*^ 
tiariea would bo unknowi^ among us 9 whereas, undef th^ 
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eociftiiag aystem, scieDce, geftius, and pikikndiropjr, ^tt 
baffled bj these overgrown and bloated remedies of a 
spuriou^and oppressive method of goveroment 

If eapital were not the enemy of industry, in most of 
its forms, we shoold not behold it ia the shape of mo^ 
ftopoly ; nor givifig birth to eombinatioi^s on Ihe part of 
labour to counteract its baneful operations. ^ Who% 
bom for sloth V^ I ansvrer, the capitalist-^-^the idle, hix- 
uiious, extortionate capitalist I And as truly aa the sun 
drinks up the morning^a dew, so does the idle capitalist 
absorb the just substance of the man of labour; strip, 
ping from his cbildreti's limbd what should dlothe them 
— taking from their mou&s what should feed tbem; 
and keeping from their immortal souls tvhat should in- 
struct, enligbteni and save them — ^ Wbo^a bom for 
sloth 7*^ Yet, how many thousands upon thousands live 
upon the SiWeat of the poor man^s labour, in idle plea^ 
•ure« and suicidal vice* Nature decrees it otherwise — 
justice decrees it odierwise — reason proclaims it ought 
not to be so ; but proud, oppressive, overbearing, crael 
mdUr while he admits the &ct with feigned regret, as- 
cribes it to '* circumstances ;^' and insists that wisdom 
and virtue are only compatible with satiety on the one 
hand, and starvation on the other L 

In more forms than I«can > exhibit^ the testimony of 
Ustory, and the voice of experience amlounce, the 
full forpeofmy position'-^tbat all wealth is produced 
by labour; for what is wealth hat the sum of our De- 
eessariesiCOmfertB)pos6eMioos,andesjoyments? Is not 
labour necessary to produce these? .Can capital, td/e 
and inert, add to them ? . Mo,T*-capital is dead, inert, 
passive, and can only be aii activo agent in the hands 
of him who laboors i therefore i^pitel never adds to 
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them; — ^bat industiy, assisted by that capital Let os 
illustrate this position. « 

Suppose a person possessed of $55,000 capital, re- 
solves to purchase ^ sugar plantation in Louisiana, and 
from this investment derives an annual increase of 
$10,000. 1 ask, does his capital produce this result? 
Let us analyze into the elements of this operation. He 
pays for land $10,000— for utensils $5,000— for slaves 
and cattle $40,000. His slaves are the working-men 
— ^they plough the ground, plant the cane, gather it, 
press it, and perform every office of labour. Take 
away his slaves, and in place of them, let him have his 
$40,000, and he will never produce another crop. 
Yet the capital remains entire, though it fails to pro- 
duce the increase. The labour, then, is the efficient 
cause of his wealth ; without which, be can obtain no 
product. How then can it be ascribed to tfie inert and 
passive mass of capital ? In the same manner, trace the 
source of the- income of the stockholder capitalist 
The money is loaned to, and the interest paid by, some* 
body who employs it upon labour, directly or indirectly, 
and die labourer pays six per cent of his industry for 
the use of the money. It is not the capital that pro- 
duces the interest, but the labour. Suppose the 
planter of sugar, as above staled, to be the borrower of 
$55,000 — ^he pays the stockholder capitalist, out of the 
product of his crop $3,300 per annum ; and instead of 
making $10,000, he makes for himself but $6,700, by 
being obliged to share his profits. All stock or capital, 
in this manner, produces its gains through the action of 
labour. The merchant, like the planter, grows rich 
by absorbing the labour of others ; but which he spe* 
ciously covers by saying he is usefully employed — and 
truly he is usefully employed in r^rd to himself, when 
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he prdtes fortunfiite in his speoilations, -and finds « 
good maiicet for the produce bt trades in. He is also 
usefunj employed in proportion as he stimulates- others 
to labour and industry, ingenuity and invention. 

Thetrue and just mod^ of 'distributing labour is, by 
giving value for value. The sugar planter must sub- 
sist his slaves and his family, and hh transfers to the 
wheat producer a sufficiency of sugar -to supply thena. 
with bread — and the sameto the manufacturer of cloth, 
blankets, muslins, &c. His exchange of values may be 
justly carried on by a metallic currency, either gold or 
silver. But the moment it is effected by' bank bills, 
funded debt, or knj capital of a fictitious character, 
frand is introduced, and value for value is .no longer 
given or received/ Hence, charters and monopolies of 
banking, the funding system, and government patronage, 
create what Tatylor calls " an aristocracy of interest, 
because, these laws divide the nation into a minority 
enriched, atid a majority' furnishing the riches." This 
minority became rich by* fraud — by passing off fictions 
for value, bedause the law has made it obligatory for 
the producer of value to receive these fictions as ad 
equivalent, when they are not equrvalent. Most of 
our (capital is of this fictitious kind. If we had none 
but what is really capital — ^gold, silver or real pro- 
perty^ — perhaps capital would no longer prove the 
enemy of labour, nor the cormorant of industry. Such, 
however, is not the fact. What is monopoly? Capital 
tbmbined; to acquire the product of labour without 
value, and to dispose of it for more than value. In 
this ' bricif definitio^n, we have a full display of the 
extortionate character of capital, as it generally appears 
in the present age. In not more than one instance in 
a hundred, can capital now b'e firand separate and dit- 
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tiiict from Qionopoly, io the current operations of tieade 
and commerce. On this subject 1 have challenged, 
and do still challei^Q^any speqification to the contrary ; 
save only partial exceptions which cannot invalidate 
the general principle. By. ixq other ^means than this 
fraud, monopoly, and unjust distribution of labour* 
could the idle few grow rich, and the industrious ma- 
jority remain . poor. But not only is the capital a 
monopoly, but by these means credit also becomes a 
monopoly, confined to the idle few, and denied to the la-* 
bouring niajority, who are thus pressed down by a double 
act of injustice and oppression, to poverty and want. 

. Capitalists live and grow rich by the labour of others. 
The labouring man lives by his own industry, enriches 
others by his own industry, but very seldom gro^s rich 
himself. Is this just ? ^ 

Manufacturers and husbandmen form the bulk of 
every nation ; and now^ that ^11 the world is producing 
for itself, for its own consumption, we may perceive the 
utter ins^nifiance of merchants to the wealth of a natiop. 
It is not a creditable assertion, to represent the great 
body of this, and indeed of every nation, as tribes of 
wandering Arabs, and uncivilized Indians. It would 
not be just to affirm that this was done with the inten- 
tion of contumely and contempt ; yet it has certainly 
been too much the disposition of those who riot in pa- 
laces, to hold the working people in contempt; looking 
down upon them with the glance of scorn, and arrogate 
ing a right, to not only undervalue their importance in 
the scale of |;>eing, but to ei^tort theii; earnings in virtue 
of the monopoly of capital ? For capital is naturally a 
tyrant ; always standing on the alert to grind down the 
mere operative, who lives from hand to mouth, and who 
n^ust sell, because b^ tmi$i eat Capital i^onunands 
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all the pii^Bions and facalites of a people : it buys all 
thej prodtice, at half price ; it keeps tbem in a state of 
perpetuar labour, without enjoyment, and smiles at it^ 
own power and superiority ; while t^e wretch it fastens 
an, shrinks, withers and dies, from the very fatnine it 
imposes on him. Being then naturally a tyrant, it ought 
never to receive vigour and nourishment from public 
opinion — from unequal institutions — ^from legal mono- 
poUes — ^from the imaginary horrors of public jourxmls ; 
lest the working people should awaken to a due sense 
of their real importance in the scale of society, aiid 
shaking off their lethargy, and treading their ignorancQ 
and ideas of servitude under foot, rouse themselves tq 
a proper vindication of their violated rights, and a re- 
stitution of their extorted labour, through legal enact- 
dients and constitutioi^al ordinances. 'We propose no 
wrong to capital and capitalists, but that they shall do 
no wrong in law and equity — ^leaving them even, all the 
9 wrong* which they naturally a.nd inevitably commit, 

from the sweepitig immensity of their power. And for 
this, terror is affected, and revolution forebodingly de- 
precated 1 If this is not adding insult to oppression, it 
is certainly seeking to conceal error amidst the fogs of 
absurdity, and the philosophy of romance. 

The' merchant's prosperity and the success of com- 
merce, then, being so entirely dependent on labour^ it 
follows that every cause which tends to burden and 
depress industry, such as bank -credits, stocks,, and ficti- 
tious capital, must prove extremely pernicious to tiie 
merchant and his trade; as sill paper capital and motiey 
^eratq as a heavy tax upon labour, and the interest' 
of the merchant consist^ in buying labour as cheap as 
possible, so that he may have greater profits by tfaesale^ 
NoTi.— Mr. Ham« has so beaotiftinj dwdrib^ the ori|ria of the 
Merekant, on principles so purely iciontific and jaat, that I cannot 
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phtUin from prMenting it tbthe raider, av worthy of im att«titioii. 
Every thing nftful to itfe% says that pbilo8oph(er,<if:ifef/rom thegrounii 
but few things arise in that conditicm which is requisite to render 
them useful, There inust, therefore, beside the peasants and thd 
proprietors of land, be another rank ormen, who, receiving from thd 
former ffae rude tnatei*ia^ work them into their proper form, atid 
retain a part for their own use and iubsiBtence. la the infancy ef 
society, these contracts between the artisan and the peasants, and 
between one species of artisans and another, are commonly entered 
into immediately by the persons themselves, who, being neighbours, 
are easily acquainted with each bther*s necessities, and can lend tbelt 
nrntual assistance to supply them. But when men's industry inctease* 
and their views enlarge, it is/ound that the most rei^ote parts of 
the state can assist each other as well as the more contiguous, and 
that this intercourse of good offices may be carried on to the greatest 
extent and intricacy. Hence the origin o^mkrehants^ one of the most 
useful race of men, who serve as agents between these parts of the 
sfate that are wholly unacquainted, and are igaouiat of each other's 
necessities; There are in a pity 50 workmen in silk and lineUvand 
1000 customers ; and these two ranks of men, so necessary to each 
other, can never rightly meet, till one man erects a shop, to which 
all the workmen and all the t^ustomere reptiir. In this province, 
.grass rises in abundance: the inhahitants abound in cfadese, end 
butter, and cattle; but want bread and corn, which in a. neighboar<^ 
iipg province ve in too great abundance for the use of the inhabit- 
ants : one man discovers this ; he brings corn from the one province 
and returns with cattle, and supplying the wants of both, he i6, so 
far, a common benefactor. As the people increase in nttrabers and 
industry, the 'difficulty of |heir intercourse increases. The busioese 
of the agencyror merchandise becomes more intricate ; and divides, 
subdivides, compounds, and mixes to a greater variety. In all 
these transactions it is necessary and reasonable, that a considera- 
ble part of the commodities and labour 'should belong to the mer- 
chant, to whom in a great measure they are owing. And iSiese eoi»> 
modities ^e will sometimeii preserve in kind, or more OQja$mwklf 
convert into monc^, which is their commpn representation. If 
gold and silver have increased in the state together with the in- 
dustry, U will require a great quantity of these metats to represent 
a great quantity of commodities and labour. If industry alone has 
inersased, the pribes of every thing mafltunk,anda small qnaali^ 
of sfMcie will stlrve e« a reprfSttntaUen. ,.. 
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CHAI*TER V. 

# Of Commeree^^TTie Metduxnt 

CoM«sEC8, or the intercbaoge of eommoditiea be* 
tweeD 006 country and another, ^^s of the earliest 
origiQ io Bociety ; ^^ the first struggle, after h^viog at- 
tained to €omfort, ivould be to indulge in luxuries, and 
^cquiFe fortune. The tbirst for novelty is one of the 
strongest instincts of the soul, and the most .exqnisite 
pleasure is to reach that which is difficuU of attaiomeni^ 
or enjoy that which puts life in peril to arrive 4t the 
fruitiooof. , >, 

It is evident that j9roi2ucl>on must have tdvanced to 
tbe .possession of superfluity^ before commerce would 
be idvented or practised, to open a vent for those coav 
ilioditi.es, which experience instructed us we ooutd 
spare without inconvenience or pain* Hence, cABomi 
must have produced a redundant stock of industry, be* 
fore commeice begftfi to swell her sails in quest of 
forejiga profita, aqd exotic fruits. . . 

T|^ pierchant is the agent, or represei^itative, of those 
who labour. Let us Analyze his cha|racter» He builds 
a ship : How ? ,Not sorely by his own hands. N.o--rbut 
the 6hipwjright-**the blackimitb^tbe ropemakei>*«-th0 
sailmaker — ^the manuikcturer of sail cloth — ^^the boiler 
of tar and. rosiut^he henap gvewer — the wood cutter-^ 
tbof^^er-^rand siU the oUiet numerous labouren come 
into the J^cpunrt el .the pEodnctiM ^ the ship. What 
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agency has the itf erchant ? He pays in money borrowed 
of the banks, for the ship : — ^he pays with the wealth of 
the labouring man, for a vessel that the labouring man 
has constructed I So far the merchant produces nothii^ ; 
not even the philosophical wealth which the Utopians 
of economy talk of, but which I never yet saw, and 
never before hea^d of. Well— tto proceed in th%ana. 
lysis; the, ship is brought. to the wharf— -not by the 
merchant — but by working men I She is loaded — not 
by the merchant, but by working men*! Does the mer- 
chant product the cargo ? No I it is the ptoduct of the 
cotton planter— the grain grower— the mechanic, the 
manufacturer ! She is laden ; and sails for her destined 
port ! Who works her there, but the working men. She 
returns with* coffee^ sugar, cocoa, pimento, hides, &c. 
Did the merchant produce these 7 No, like the outward 
cai^o, they are the simple fruits of labour. The mer- 
chant, therefore, produces no wealth ; although he deab 
in the wealth produced by others' labour. The error 
is one of superficial observation, and has its origin in 
education, which too often instructs us in ignorance, 
and rears us to error. It is the twin delusion to that 
idea alluded to in one of my preceding chapters — ^that 
the merchant pays all the duties to government — ^where- 
as he pays nothing — but acts as the agent of the con- 
sumer ; as he does in his business for the producer. 
The merchant is unquestionably useful in his sphere of 
action ; but he produces no national wealth by his own 
labour : his gains are the gains of speculation, extortion, 
and monopoly^ except what he gains for. Or rather pays 
back to the producer, which is the real wages of labour, 
and constitutes exclusively the wealth of the nation. 

I marvel not, that some have fatten into an error 
which pervade» all society— ^that the Imerchimt pro- 
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dccesoational wealth, ahdihat commerce is the foini* 
tain of riches } an error propagated by the imposing 
force of wealth, pomp, pride, cirpumstance, and aristo: 
cracy, of the mercantile characterr— an error analogous 
t6 that which invests' a genetal with the sole glory of a 
lictory produced by the ralour of his troops ; and which 
decrees to an £ngUsh noble; who is a laige landed pro* 
prietor, but never saw his own land, the credit of an 
agriculturist ! Absurdities of this gross character, are 
not to be admit^ied by an intelligent community of scru- 
ttnieitg freemen. 

The legitimate merchant is only entitled to his com- 
missioti, which is a deduction frdm the wages of labour, 
and*the profits of the working man. 'fhe merchant4 
after all, is nothing more than the agent of labour, muf 
tuallj authorized by two foreign countries, to exchange 
ttieir commodities, and surplus produce and manufac- 
tures. Widi the business of the merchant I am perfectly 
famBiar ; 1 have been one — ^know all his operations, and 
have studied all his principles in practice and in science : 
and cannot but smile, wh^u I hear his claims enforced 
t<> the character of a producer of wealth. 

*^ Material products,^^ are objected to by some as 
wealth — and our in^aning is pronounced unphilosophi- 
cal. I must confess I am perfectly ignorant of any 
odierbut ^' materia^^ wealth, unless it be the philoso- 
ph^JC^s stone, f know of nothing that has worth, in this 
sense, that can be called wealth. Even a bank bill, 
althov^h almost immaterial, still has worth — thanks to 
the working pjsop}^, who make it worth anything. If* 
ihey will show us immaterial wealth, we will believe 
in their' philosophical doctrine of unsubstantial worth. 

\ do certainly maintain, that on§ part of society does 
produce all the wealth ; and that is the labouring partw 
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Agents, ttiercfaftDts, Sdc. pi^oduce notbing ; not M iolii 
of wealth. They acquire it by Btandtng between the 
prodac^ and consamert but they, np more than the 
capitalist, give it birth, imagine a nation of capitalisti 
without working men ! Would it be a rich country'? 
On the contrary, it would be the poorer 06 ea|rth; and 
mart soon>consume ail its capital, which would be trani^* 
ferred to some ^poor but industrious people. Spain 
iurnisiies an illustration to the point as to capital, anid 
Great Britain is an apt example, in regard to laboun 

Suppose a rich man to have half a milKon invested 
in the funded debt of the United States, What sup- 
port does his capital yield to labour? None. On the 
fxmtrary, to pay the interest on that capital, goven»* 
ment imposes a tax upon every pound of coflbe and 
sugar that the working man consumes in his fe|fii)y^ 
besides other necessaries and comforts, with which b^ 
cantiot, dispense. I^lace the same half million in' a 
monopoly^ and the wages of labour suffer proportion^ 
ably an unjust diminution. Here are xBases, and otbeni 
might easily be adduced, wh^re'capital and labour are 
" opposite interests*** The only cases to the conftrary, 
are those which exhibit capital, in limited amounts, ac- 
tively applied to the |>ursuit8 of industry, bo as to stimil<' 
late to a feir competition of prices. 

In this country, a monied aristocracy intercepts the 
just wages of laboui' to the industrious man, and 
snatches it from him. Chartered banfcs exhibit a eotn* 
bination of men of capital, to monopolize to themselves 
the means of commanding aH the coofmodities of labour 
at their own prices ! The working people are jealously 
kept out W the circle of bank accommodation ; and, if 
they want to borrow, they mtist apply to a Wealthy 
capitalist, wHo is, perhaps, st director, and who very 
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•graciotisly diecoants tbeir paper at five per cent per 

• mo.Dth, because tbej are Dot known in bank 1 1 

If it can be shown how capital produces wealth 
.without the action of labour, I will consent to abandon 
the proposition, that the working people ar« the sole 
authors of our riches. The onus of this rests upon 
those who dispute the fact. 

The great error of society on this subject, consists 
in their ascribing to those who represent the int^^rests, 
or proprietors, or producers of wealth — all the credit 
due to the bona fide producer, or owner. Great credit 
of wealth attaches to a bank, because monej is there 
deposited, yet, at the same time, the bank may be en- 
tirely insolvent. So it is with merchants. They pass 
laige sums, and great quantities of merchandise through 
their hands ; they pay immense 'duties to government 
on behalf of the consumers ; and thus obtain all the 
credit due to labour and industry. 

It must not be imagined, that 1 desire to disparage 
the merchant, because science compels me to maintain 
a principle^ that throws him out of the productive and 
labouring class, which creates the wealth of the nation. 
As one who acquires the labour of others, by the per- 
formance of a useful agency, he is entitled to his full 
portion of merit in the scale of society; but he has 
heretofore received more than his portion, having 

• usurped all that belongs of right to the agriculturist, 
the manufacturer, and the mechanic. According to 
the rule of assumption, which has thus invested him 
with borrowed robes of honour, the profession, of all 
others, which should soar highest in the scale of pro- 
ductive industry and national wealth, is that of lottery 
gamblers and brokers ; they occupy the very apex of 
usefulness, and add most beautifully to ^^ the sum of our 
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comforts and enjojinents/^ More indostrious than the 
merchant, thej are ever employed in the compositiou 
of pufis, tickets, shares, expresses ; now putting into 
circulation million upon million ; stimulating industry 
and rewarding enterprise ; at one time, causing the 
temple of the true God to rear its imposing altars to 
the skies ; at another, removing obstructions in tliie 
navigation of rivers ; then excavating canals ; &ow 
building rail roads, and finally erecting colleges, hospi- 
tals and grave yards ! What more useful agent in the 
wide world, than a lottery broker I Yet, in what paT- 
ticular does he add to national wealth ? Does he aug- 
ment our stock of labour ? No ; but he is more labori- 
ous, and trades in more money than even the merchant ' 
The chances of his acquiring wealth are at least equal. 
But so far is he from*producing wealth, that the lottery 
agent is only busy in an idle waste of it ; he lives upon 
and consumes the labour of others; and in the train of 
fatal consequences which attend his useful toik, are 
vices, passions; and crimes, that desolate society with 
wretchedness, while they levy a heavy contribution 
upon the honest, the industrious, and the wise* 

The champions of mercantile supremacy, in the scale 
of national wealth, have laid so much emphasis upon 
their corrective principle to social miseiy resultiiig 
from the unequal distribution of wealth, that I am con- 
strained to give it some consideration. They say, ^V there 
is a principle in human nature which would tend to re- 
store the natural equilibrium of society, how ofteb 
soever that equilibrium might be deranged by circum-^ 
stances. The principle we allude to, is the desire of 
enjoyment, which prompts the rich to spend, and tlie 
poor to save." 

Here is certainly abundant consotatioo for tiie poor ! 



Here in aoQple justification for the extortions, fraudi 
aod monopolies of the rich I It is thusgravelj dejclared, 
that a principle of injustice in the distribution of wealth, 
shall be compensated by the rich enjoying the fruits of 
that injustice, and the poor suffering its privations. We 
recollect this remedy of the patricians of old. They 
said, enjoy your poverty, we will enjoy our riches! 
This is certs^inly a most benevolent project for the al- 
leviation of social misery ! But I must take the liberty 
to suggest, that wisdom would rather seek to avert the 
evil, than to reconcile the afflicted to its endurance : 
that justice would rather make a restitution of right, 
than enter a plea of possible retaliation, through the 
wasteful passions of enjoyment, prodigality and pleasure, 
. Some of the advocates of the mercantile interest, 
loaii^ sight of the philosophical truth in the glare of 
magnificent affluence, have contended that without 
merchants, national wealth could not exist. A nation of 
working men, without merchants, would not be so 
deplorable, however, as some have imagined. They 
would possess all the mechanic arts, manufactures, 
sciencefi, roads, canals, agriculture, and all the modes 
of labour that produce wealth I For what does the 
merchant fabricate of all this? Not an iota. He 
can export flour to Europe, and import broadcloth 
in return ; but if he did not this, we should manufac- 
ture our own cloth, in place of raising the redundant 
atock of grain. Mr, Hume has imagined a country 
in this enviable condition. He says : '^ The republic 
of Sparta was certainly more powerful than any 
itatie now in the world,« consisting of an equal num* 
ber of j[>eople; and this was owing entirely to the 
want of commerce and luxury.^^ In fine, commerce 
has no more to do with the production of wealth, 
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than it has to do with the production of population ; 
it exchanges commodities of different nations ; it is the 
medium of human comfort and enjoyment, and resembles 
in this respect the nature of money, which is not 
wealth, but the medium of exchange, and the repre- 
sentative of labour. Yet it may excite, and stimulate 
to labour and industry, in the labouring classes. 

A celebrated writer on our American anomalies of 
policy, principle, and constitution, has these excellent 
remarks : — 

" All separate factitious interests pretend that they 
benefit nations in some mode, too intricate to be in- 
vestigated by the mass of mankind. Thus hierarchies 
and noble orders yet retain a specious existence. Of 
all such pretences, banking resorts to the least intricate. 
It gravely tells nations that it enriches them by taking 
their money ; that by emptying a quart bottle of half its 
contents, the residue will become three pints.' If a 
nation possessed a certain quantity of bread, would it 
be increased by depositing it in the hands of a corpo- 
ration, and paying ten per Cent, for receiving the resi- 
due on the credit of the corporation bread notes ?"* 

By the same principle, we arrive at the fact, that 
the merchant, like the incorporated bank, absorbs from 
the fund of labour, instead of producing it. If the 
nation possessed a certain mass of agricultural and 
mechanical labour, would it be increased by placing it 
in the hands of the merchant, and after paying tiiem 
ten per cent, commission, take their notes for the 
balance ? How much would our stock of labour aug- 
ment by this operation? It would be diminished pre- 
cisely ten per cent, to the producers ; which swm the 
merchant would acquire. Neither banks nor mer- 

* Taylor's Enquiry, 
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diants can ever add to the stock of indastrj, however 
much they may abstract from the producers to enrich 
themselves. 

The operations of stock brokers present another 
striking illustration of the fallacy of that position main- 
tained by the adulators of the commercial interest 
How immense are the transactions of these money- 
agents! How extensive their influence — how mo*, 
mentous their movements — how decisive their con- 
duct upon the questions of war and peace, and the final 
destiny of empires I It would be a curious subject for 
contemplation, to behold the method stated, by which 
these agents produce the wealth of society, which they 
so lavishly deal in. By forestalling the public funds, 
they compel the producer, who, by economy or su- 
perior industry and skill, saves a portion of his labour^ 
to pay them a tax of 10, 15 or 20 per cent for the 
privilege of buying a stock, which to hold, is so much 
less worth on his account How is the wealth of a 
nation increased by the stock broker 7 This would be as 
difficult as to show how it is produced by the merchant. 
I am aware of a new-&ngled doctrine that prevails in 
some minds, that whatever creates a demand for 
labour, increases the wealth of society ; that the man 
of luxury, of fortune, of idleness, adds as much or more 
to the riches of a nation, than the most hiborioqs 
operative. But a glaring fallacy is easily detected in 
this doctrine ; for admit it to its fullest extent, and it is 
nothing more than the old principle of stimulating in- 
dustry by the free circulation of labour, or the expen- 
diture of capital. This doctrine we have already 
animadverted on ; but it . may still be susceptible ol| 
some reBoarks at a future day, that |nay exhibit its true 
features more distinctly. 
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Taylor, to whose excellent treatise I hare before 
Inferred, makes this sagacious observation: ^^Povertj 
is justly exasperated against the wealth which caused 
it, but it temperately contemplates wealth flowing from 
industry and talents, and not from fraudulent laws. 
All laws are. fraudulent tiliat authorize monopolies. It 
knows that as one man^s industry cannot make another 
man poorer, so wealth gotten by legal means, without 
industiy, must. And if aristocracy is introduced into 
the United States by legal modes of dividing property, 
violent animosities between the rich and poor will at* 
tend it to a greater extent than in other countries, be- 
cause the means of controlling them are less.^' 

He continues — ^ By suffering industry to distribute 
property, industry will be created. It teaches no vice. 
It bestows health and content. It is a pledge of virtue. 
It doubles our happiness, by enabling us to blend it with 
Hie happiness of others. Its benefits reiterate and 
spread like the undulations of the waves. Yet the 
bags, feudality, hierarchy, privilege and stock, have 
successfully been preferred as regulators of property, 
to this charming Goddess. The distribution of property 
by law, first introduces id government what I call an 
aristocracy of parties." 

Wealth gotten by legal means, (not industry) must 
make othel' men poorer. If the merchant 4s a noi^ 
producer, as I conceive him to be, he can only beeome 
wealthy by other means, that is, by abstracting from 
the labour of others ; by taking his ten per cent for 
being the depositary of the products of labour. The 
proposition that industry shall distribute property, can 
hardly meet with an opponent, and forms the basis of 
a system of political economy that justice sanetiMM^ 
and benevolence approves. 
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No writer onecoDomyis superior to Alexander Ham^ 
ilton in close analysis and comprehensive observation. 
His report on manufactures is a masterlj demonstra- 
tion of the fact for which I contend, although commoA 
sense acting upon obvious principles of labour, could 
readily arrive at the same conchision, that mechanics, 
agriculture and manufactures, are the only sources of 
national wealth ; for all the labour may be embraced 
within these three divisions. It is not necessary to quote 
from a treatise that has noVv become familiar to every 
reader, but it mtaiynot have been remarked by all, that 
this report contains not a solitary allusion to the meiv 
chant as a producer of industry ; but on the contrary, 
the whole stress of his arguments bears upon the main 
pribciple, that labour is the sole catise of wealth. 

I ihall close this chapter by another apt quetatidtt 
from Taylor. — ** If equalizing and accumulating lawn 
are Ae same in the principle, it is inconceivable how 
the same mind should be able to detest the one and 
approve the other. Integrity is compelled to reject 
both, and spuming at doctrines, calculated to excite 
the few to plunder the many, or the many to plunder 
the few, leaves every man under the strongest excite- 
ment to labour for his own and the national prosperity, 
from a conviction that the laws are a mantle of justice, 
and not an intricate net to fish for his earnings.^' 

Our policy is founded upon the idea, that it is both 
wise and just, to leave the distribution of property to 
industry and talents ; that what they acquire is all their 
own, except what they owe to society.; that they owe 
nothing to society except a contribution equivalent to 
the necessities of government ; that they owe nothing to 
monopoly, or exclusive privilege, in any form; and 
that whether they are despoiled by the rage of a mob. 
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or the laws of a separate interest, the geouiDe sanction 
of private property is equally violated." 

It will have been observed throughout the foregoing 
reasoning, that 1 have drawn a palpable and wide dis- 
tinction between commerce^ the act and mode of for- 
eign trade, and the merchant who acts as its agent 
By commerce nations are enriched, and individuals 
raised from penury to opulence ; not by the prodtxtion 
of wealth, but by its acqmsition. This acquisition 
arises from enhancement of values, caused by difference 
of climate, soils, genius and novelty. In a country that 
produces sugar and rum, but no grain, flour will be 
scarce, and bear a higher price than where it abounds, 
and the same of sugar in the climate which is uncon- 
genial to its growth. Hence the profits of commerce, 
which give such animation to the world, and inspire 
labour with fresh ardour in the production of super- ' 
abundance. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Wa^es of Labour. 

In all countries save this, the sons of labour have been 
the serfs of the land, the slaves of a master, or the inhe- 
ritors of those brands of bondage, and badges of servility, 
v^hich held thera in a state very little superior to that 
of our southern negroes. The tenure of their exist- 
ence was eternal toil ; the recompensie of their labour, 
a bare subsistence. The profit of their industry was 
the property of their master, tl^ir lord, their bishop, or 
their prince. Thus the wages of labour have almost 
universally been decided by power, instead of justice, 
and the smallest pittance compatible with life, has been 
9l)ott^d to the children of industry. 

He who depends upon power will not fail to be 
visited with oppression ; and the people of Europe, in 
common with ourselves, still feel the iron pressure of 
customs and laws, which had their origin in the arbi- 
trary will of her barons. The practices of the powerful 
are hard to obliterate, and seldom relax; theytbecome 
identified with the common law, they insinuate theo^ 
pelves into our constitutions, and descend to the latest 
posterity, like the curse of Cain, or the poison of con- 
siMning. disease. The origin of the wages of labour 
came fronp masters, not less absolute than a South 
Carolina slave-holder ; and not more disposed to allot to 
the labourer more liberal zoages^ than the lords of the 
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South DOW dole out in bread, water, and covering to 
their sable herds of brutalized humanity. 

Beginning with Egypt, the labourers were slaves; 
it \% the same with the Turks^ it was the same with 
Greece and Rome. Then arose the feudal barons of 
Gernrtany, of France, and* of Britain, with their serfe, 
their clans, their retainers, varied epithets by which to 
designate slaves. And this pittance of ancient and 
feudal times to slaves^ is now the principle of the 
wages of labour, under our equal rights and charters ol 
liberty, towards the middle of the nineteenth century. 

This stinted measure of the wages of labour, may 
justly be termed the evil principle of the present 
age. If we substitute Capital, Banks, ai^d Mor^o- 
poly, for the Barons, Lords, and Bishops of the feudal 
times, we shall idealize a juncture so precisely similar, 
as to Carry out in fulH an illustration of the abused, 
under which the isons of ^bour now suffer depression 
and injustice. 

What but a principle of slavery could have made it 
a felony, for a working man to demand the true and 
jiist wages of his labour? If mechanics combine to 
raise their wages, the laws punish them as conspirators 
against the good of society, and the dungeon awaits 
them as it does the robber. *But the laws haV^ made 
it a just and meritorious act, that capitalists sKatl 
combine to strip the tnan of labour of his earnings, and 
reduce him to a dry crust, and a gourd of water. Thus 
doe& power invert justice, and derange the order of 
nature. 

He who sows shall reap — ^he who builds shall in- 
habit — he who produces' shall possess! This is tfa^ 
dictate of nature, justice, reason, instinct, and common 
iiense. But this instinct is crushed b^ the power of 
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c^>ital and law* ^i'N vtr^gas allott^ to females, and 
chiidren, iHud^rate the, band of power, not of right, 
at the same time that they demonstrate th^ oppression 
of rapacity. . Why should minors d^ud females, be strip*- 
ped. of the fruits of their labour ? Simply because they 
are helpless, and because custoio has immemorially 
classed them \ritb slaves jand servants. 

I- am always disposed to give full credit to my oppor 
oento for good intentions, even where the nature of 
tbw errors is calculated to repel the least generous ad« 
missioos on this score. But what is the comparative* 
good or evil, to be induced by giving to labour a larger 
abare of its fffages, and reducing the immense profit^ 
ifiom^ the gr^t ^capitals of those, whose increase of 
wealth is not an increase of enjoyment to themselves, 
or of benefit to society: who, aln^y pampered inilio 
disease, and anrfeited with luxury, could beneficially 
suffer a jeduetion lo Ihoae, who, pinched down wiliiiA 
tlie nairpowest limits of .a hare aubsistence, are doomed 
by ihese utagnU '^ ctrcttmstaocea,^' never to reach that 
high destiny of gaan, which beholds him an intellectuai>, 
a conscious, a rationaU aad^^ a 'contemplative bdng! 
And musl wealth be atill pampered, hecause it is capi- 
tiil? Must capital still be a|lowed, to absoirb 90 per: 
oent of Uie wages of Jabour, because the rich must be 
flattered, the idle^oneiliatedi the great humoured and 
adulated, at the sacrifice of justice, science, vliberty, 
good government and general happiness? And for 
what T Because the lavs of despotic antiquity, adjust 
and liegulate the wages of labour, instead of the in- 
junction of reason and justice.^ * 

There is, there can be, but one rule for estimatii^ 
the value 'Of laboor-^a principles of equity><--bene- 
volcHee^andaoeiillharRiony^-thftt rule is, nxsmkn hap- 
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piNEss ; general competence and as neslrly as posai- 
ble, an equality of the enjoyments of life. The end 
of labour being happiness, — it is self-evident, that 
happiness must regulate the just value of labour. If 
notwithstanding the industry of the working people, 
they still remain poor and wretched-^whilst those for 
whom they toil are swollen with countless wealth ; it 
demonstrates that the wages of labour ate too small, 
and that capital has continued to abs6rb that portion 
of the Wages of the son of industry, which of right 
belongs to him. This is the true mode of estimating 
the value of labour — that the industrious may enjoy 
comfort, competence, and happiness. Trile, this is not 
the legal mode, nor the rule of civil ^utjbority ; but it 
is not, on that account, the less true, the less just, «or 
Uie less sacred. The faculties of roan were bestowed 
to ensure his comfort ; for that he labours — ^and that 
he would always accomplish, when industrious, but for 
the intervention of injustiee-^the power, fraud, and 
oppression of capii-al, in its. various forms, and atti-' 
tudes. , 

An idea has been enteAained by some, that' equality 
is the condition of man, as designed by nature— and 
that all have an equal right to the earth, the elements 
of life, and all the productions so bountifully scattered 
over its face. The fallacy of this assumption exposes 
itself— £ir all men have not equal faculties of mind; or 
of body ; nor equal inclinations to apply them to use; 
some being indolent, some quick, some slow, some 
industrious. It is not the equaUty of faculties, but the 
equality of rights^ for which we oug^ to contend. If 
I possess industry, or ingenuity, I have a right to th^ir 
product, in defiance of cgipUal^ monopoly, or cotnbina-* 
tion^abour constituting the sole right to |)ropertys 
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land, prodace, and all sort of wealth. It is true, that 
ca[/ital is power, the symbol, or representative of labour 
accumulated — ^but this very accumulation stamps it 
with a coercive power fatal to general happiness ; for 
it extorts its own terms, and iinless resisted by the 
political combination of labour, it is arbitrary and omni- 
potent, partial, selfish, and exclusively accumulative,' 
without regard to humanity, suffering, penury, wretch- 
edness, and peipetual toil. 

LabcMir in the form of oapital is the master — ^labour 
in the individual, is the servant. We desire to diVest 
the mdster of some of his power, in order to add to the 
epmfort of the servarit. It is a fallacy to in^agine, that 
we are aiming ta controvert the established legitimate 
jtoetrines oT poKtical econotny : as it respects the prin^ 
ciples of supply ^nd demand and other contingenciies 
tfaat regulate the maricet, or gubject labour and pre-per- 
ty to the vicissitudes, of times, seasons and accidents* 
^ur object reaches faigher*-«is more rational-^and more 
laudable; It strikes at a fundamental principle in 
die diBtfibation of weahb-^that i^abour shall share, 
with capital, in the profits of trade, in a more equita- 
ble i^tio. And as capital is vested in the fewj and 
kboor resides iq the* many— it only requires that^the 
htter combine, to bring government into their own 
hands, Xo secure all they deriie. At first, the struggle 
will he great and arduous ; but perseverance and con- 
cord, <m expdnfiivegrounds^must finally lead to a signal 
triumph. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
Of Currenctf. 

Currency is that symbol of industry, which dr* 
culates as a medimn for the exchange of vakie for 
ralue. 

The only trae representative of labour is gold and 
ftVver; because Ihey are least Hable to flvetuaie in 
value ; are more standand, more precious, more useful, 
and more out of the influence and power of men, tba* 
any other substance. £ven gold and silver, however, 
are not invariable standards, or measures of value ; fiw 
as they abound more or kss, a greater or a less quan- 
tity of them represent the same quantity of labour, or 
industry ; for if gold and silver are plenty, labour be- 
comes dear, and the tame quantity of commodity, is 
puffobased by a greater proportion of specie. This 
may be exemplified by the difference of prices thirty 
years ago, when we had less money, and a loaf of 
bread, pr a barrel of flour, could be purebased for one 
half that we are now compelled to give, because our 
slodc of labour having iacneased, we have more wionef 
than we then possessed ; and by money, I mean gold 
and silver. 

Bank bills art currency ; but we Aust be careful not 
to confound them with momy^ according to common 
parlance ; for money is what has a real and intrinsic 
value ; but paper has none. The principal value of 
gold and silver is, besides their use in the arts and em- 
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tieUkihmeiits of life, Ist^ their luriitjr — ^3d, their iDde^- 
tractibiiiQr-^3d, their being out of the power of man t^ 
produce them* If gold and silver could be manufactui^ 
ed as easily ds paper, it would have no more value a§ 
a standard, or measure olf value and industry ; althougb 
they might possess as much as their utility in the arti 
invested them with; hence it is apparent, that the valae 
or preciousness of gold and silver is chiefly owing to 
their rarity, indestructibility, and non-creatibility by 
human means. Hence the folly of the pursuit of the 
philosopher's stone, once the darling object of the 
thymist and akhj/mist^ which, the moment it was suc- 
cessful, would become of no yalue. 

While the precious metals measure with accuracy, 
Md represent with truth the stock of surplus labour and 
industry ; bank bills pretend to represent immediate^ 
igif gold and ^ther^-and remotely,' property, Or com*" 
modities. But in this country, where it has been more 
prodigally manufactured than in any other part of the 
world ; and more than reason, or justice, or self-interest 
can ever approve ; this quality of representing the pre- 
cious met&ls, is an empty preUnsim^ not only void of 
feet, but transcending poes^iliiy ; for our bank paper 
fer exceeds in amount all the mass of specie in the 
known world ! Yet this is the chief currency of the 
United States ; which has superceded gold and silvev 
as the measure of valuta and the representative of la- 
bour. Capable of being expanded to any amount; de- 
pending on the rapacity of men for its creation ; and 
manufactured daily in such immense quantities as suit 
the purposes of avarice, %vS gratify the passions Of 
cupiditjr ; it has become an instrumtnt of speculationi 
instead of a measure, or representative of value. The 
value of bank notes, therefore, is entirely conventional. 
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and varies from day to daj, according to the quaolitj 
put in circulation by the incorporations that inanttfiu> 
ture them, it has been contended, that bank bills^ if 
they do not represent money, are yet the symbols of 
property, or kboun This, though true in a gtmred 
and ab9tract sense, yet is not true in fact*— in an abso- 
lute sense*, for the process of arriving at tb^ labour re- 
presented ,by these pieces of paper, is too piecarious^ 
and attended with too much loss, to realize the nofmtuU 
vqlue exi^ressed on the face of them. The currency of 
a country to be sound and wholpsome, ought to be 
equivalent to the precious metals^ or the roetals them- 
selves, and not the supposUious representatives o{ proper* 
<y ; which property may diminish one half in the process 
of realization before the gold and silver are obtained 
for it. Thus,. suppose a bank to stop payment ; as was 
the case with the FrarJclm banky of New York-r-with 
another in New Jersey — and with one in the interior 
of Pennsylvania — in fact they are becoming bankrupt 
every day | — the holders of their bills must wait one, 
two, or three years for their dividends^ and when madof 
they never exceed fifty. per cent, of the capital. So 
that .we see the fact demonstrated before us, that bank 
bills do not even represent labour, or commodities ; and 
very often, represent nothing but the mere monopoly of 
public credit. It must be obviqus, that a paper .cur- 
rency of this kind is calculated to throw the measure 
of value into utter confusion ; and subject property to 
the winds and waves of every shock, which its collision 
with the metals is sure to produce. The crisis of 1819 
in our currency, exhibited the disastroqs effects of pa* 
per credits, when in many instanpes estates that had 
cost ^40,000 were reduced^ in Valine to ^18,000; and 
hundreds of men of fortune who deemed themselves 
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exalted into opalence and luxttiy, bejrood flie power of 
dbaace, or the vieksitades of human afikirs to dhake or 
impair, became «uddeDljr reduced to poverty, or com* 
pelted 'a second time to begin at the task of labour. 
Such horrible fSoiijunctures ought .to he avoided bjr a 
sagacious and provident people, for they uptcar the 
very foundations of the national wealth and prosperity ; 
eat into private happhiess, and corrode away the re* 
sources of the country, *when thrown into the pressing 
emergencies, whether of war, or embarrassment in its 
fiscal concerns. 

The first efiect produced by paper credits^ 'n a Hse 
of prices ; and this, by many, is mistaken for a symp- 
tom of prosperity and riches; and such a condition of 
prosperity it does in fact indicate, when the increase of 
money is owing tb the increase of indiistrjf^ instead of 
the augmentation of credits. A reference to our bank 
reports will show an average augmentation <>f paper 
over specie capital of 300 per cent ; say for every one 
hundred thousand dollars in metak, foqr hundred ^ 
thousand dollars in paper are afloat. This artificial 
enhancement of capital is not, however, an increase of 
riches ; for it gives us no new st-ock of possessions ; it 
merely converts into €u:tivity the old stock of our m^ 
dustry ; and yre pass from one to anothei:, in the shape' ' 
of bank notes^ our houses, lots, farms, and lands. Alt 
these being thrown into circulation, as to (heir value, 
the greater abundance of paper money causes a d^^rt" 
eiation in commodities ^ afid it requires four times as 
much of the paper to buy a'house,<&c. as it would if 
no paper existed, but com only was the circulating me- 
dium : and this increase of prices leads to the dehisios^ 
&at because you reeeive more money for your com- 
modities, y<)tt are so much th^ ritfaer ; overimAiHig the 
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ftct, that this m^ of prices is general, and that what" 
ever jou purchase, you have to f^y four prices for ; so 
that, iu fact, jou are no richer than if you received but 
one fourth of the amount in coin. In respect to a 
country, therefore, wt^Aiti itself it is of no consequence, 
whether one thousand dollars represent ^ house, or 
whether four thousand is paid for jt — unless it should 
happen, that this paper credit system should receive a 
violent shocks to which it is at all times extremely lia- 
ble ; in that case, the sudden contraction of thepaper^ its 
diminution, and abstraction from circulation, cause a 
sudden fall cf prices ^ so that the house that cost four 
thousand dollars will not produce or sell for more than 
two thousand, — iwhich causes general ruin, consterna- 
tion, dismay, andi poverty. Suppose a man owns ten 
houses that cost him forty thousand dqllars, when paper 
was abundant; as soon as the contraction takes place, 
they produce him but twenty thousand dollars ; and if 
he has been so unfortunate as to have .mortgaged the 
ten houses for twenty thousand dollars, he is left desti* 
tute and poor, without a dime to buy a loaf of bread ! 
This was the case in 1 822-3* But these ^re the greatest, 
evils of the paper system: where a nominal amount ia 
obtained on bonds and mortgages — and . where two 
thousand dollars must be paid, maugre the alteratioa 
in the value of money; which thus causes two, thousand 
to be worth as much as four thousand dollars were be* 
fore the collision between credit and capital took place ; 
and which causes property to change hands by a mere 
deceptiofi of credit, v^itbout the intervention of value 
received. It may justly be thought strange, that men 
will subject themselves to the sudden, loss of the pro- 
duct of a long life of industry, by giving countenance^ 
and support to this fictitious system of riches; — and 
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whicft M qtiite saffici^nt to account for the suddet^ 
rise and fall of men of fortune in this country. Tc^i 
years, under the paper credit order of things, is a long 
term for merchants to remain solvetit, and men^of for- 
tune to escape penury. The flood of paper ebbs period- 
ically; and the immense amount of importation*^, 
over and at)oye our exportations, accumulates our debt 
to foreign countries to an inimense amount in ten years, 
or cren five ; and once every five or six yekrs, we ex- 
perience the shock of specie against papers For foreign 
countries must be paid in coin ; and foreign countries 
We must be indebted to, until we learn the practical 
wisdom of producing those fabrics which are essential 
to our comfort and independence. 

In ihefalt of prices caused by the contraction of 
paper issues, the only persons who are not sufferers, 
but become gainers by the revolution, are the capital- 
ists who have invested their fortunes in bondsy and mort- 
gages^ arid ground rents. The great loss of property 
that would accrue to the mortgagers, and those who 
had taken lots to build oh at high rents, has been ad- 
duced as an objection to correcting the paper credit 
system^ by a circulating medium of a metallic character. 
The objection, however, is nugatory and insufficient ; 
for the evils to property holders, who are under the 
liabilities of mortgages and ground rents, is much greater 
under the paper system^ than it coiild possibly be, under 
the temporary ill eilects of a mode that should promise 
to reform the currency'; restrict the issues of paper 
within the limits of a metallic convertibility, and pre- 
vent the recurrence of that dreadful fluctuation of prices 
and values, which so vitally disturbs and unsettled the 
whole economy of the trading and manufacturing world. 
By any mode of improving the currency, that shouM 
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CSUMe, in the course of its adoption, a collisiion between 
specie and paper, there would be experienced bqt one 
shock; and that Over, another could not be apprebeaded ; 
so that^ rfimedy would be preferable to the present rot- 
tcfn system, that yearly threatens a return of the sape 
shock, even on the supposition, that the remedy would 
produce an inconvenience, equal in extent and degree ; 
which, under no circumstances, could it produce. Bat 
after all, what is the inconvenience, or damage, that a, 
corrective of the excess of paper credits would lead to I 
Is it a general or merely a partial damage, that would 
not affect society in general^ and only levy sin iucon^ 
^iderable loss upon a few heavy capitalists, who live 
on the interest of their mortgages and bonds, and grow 
rich by accumulating aompound interest ? Upon investi- 
^tion, it will be ascertained to be the latter ; a very 
partial disadvantage; for how small, in comparison 
with the great mass of the industrums classes^ is that 
select few' who hold mortgage bonds, or lots on, ground 
rent? Should the great interests^ then, of society, and 
^he fountains of national wealth, be suffered to clog up, 
because a few proprietors of bonds and ground rents, 
would be subjected to t^e risk of a possible depreciation 
of their capital ? It is only necessary to put the questioB, 
in order to settle the argument. An affirmative answer 
cannot be given ! 

But it does not necessarily follow, that these pro- 
prietors o{ mortgage bonds and ground rerUs would sut 
fer any loss : it is a possible contingency^ but not a cer- 
tain disasten It may be entirely averted, even as a 
possible contingency, by an expedient which was adopt- 
ed, I am informed, immediately subsequent upop the 
depreciation of the continental money — ^that a court of 
^vity shall adjust the rtal valu^ of the noi^nal amount 
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ef tti€ bowti w^fiording to the current rate of money at 
the time being-K-aad the difference between its value 
^ the time of .payment, and the delivery of the bond. 
By this method, all possible chances of detriment to 
any portion of the community will be avoided. 

Currency is &e instrument of exchange — the active 
representative of 'labour, or westUb ; — and in this country 
we possess two kinds^ paper .and specie : bank bills, and 
gold and silver. As the nature of this subject does not 
appear to be very generally, or familiarly known, I 
shall atvsome length show my thoughts upon this to* 
pic ; for nothing can be more interesting to the public; 
tlhan that which afiecta every maa^s business more or 
less ; which causes property to fluctuate in value ; 
prices to rise and fall ; and the profits of trade to vary 
with the scarcity or abundance of certain little pictures* 
denominated bank bills, ornamented with the head of 
Washington 9Lt one end, and that of Frar^Hn at the 
other, without, however, attempting to typify the mu^ 
dom and patriotism of the one, or the economy and 
wit of the other. 

The scarcity of specie being produced, as. I before 
proved, by the enormous quantity of our paper credits^ 
as the primary cause, and the wrong balance of trade, 
as the secondary one ; for the former in a great and es? 
sential manner begets the latter ; the public soon groi^ 
distrustful of the stability of those very riches, which 
they were themselves so eager to create. Public credit 
is established, or overturned, by public opinion. If the 
precious metals are observed to be scarce, the mere 
preference, in individual transactions, of selling for spe- 
cie, instead of bank notes, giyes a motion to the wheel 
of credit wUch every successive turn increases, till it 
irhirls round with destructive velocity; and like the 
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windlass, it only stops when it has twi to the end of the 
chain — thatis,'till paper credits have lost all their ralue, 
and are universally refused in payment of commodities. 
Such was the dreadful shock experienced by the Ame- 
rican people, with the continental money. The depre- 
ciation at first was scarcely observable ; as soon as it 
lyas observed it spread like contagion, and the most opu- 
lent and virtuous men were suddenly reduced to ail the 
pinching straits of unexpected poverty. 

A mere preference of specie^ is a depredation of paper 
credits. A merchant \^ill dispose of his good», to be paid 
in hard money, at one half or one per cent, less, than for 
bank notes. This depreciation daily extends itself; for 
every one is eagerly striving to obtain specie — ^some 
for the purposes of trade, others to hoard — and the 
scarcity augments with the demand, till it ultimately 
disappears entirely frOm circulation. 

In this case the scarcity of the precious metals, is not 
to he distinguished from the redundancy of paper, so far 
as it regards the consequence, Ther« is, however, a real 
difierence between the two exigencies. There may 
exist an actual scarcity of specie — when little is to be 
found hoarded, or secreted in the country. .'This pro- 
duces the effect above described. There may exist a 
comparative scarcity only. Thus, there may be ten mil* 
Kons of the precious metals in the country, out of general 
circulation, and a redundancy of the paper credits 
amounting to one or two hundred millions may cause a 
depreciation in the latter, and give rise to a premium 
for the former. The two causes^ operate conjointly to 
prostrate public credit at the present moment. 

The vast addition recently made to our banking ca- 
pital^ now incommodes the community, but it is in a 
manner to which they will not be sensible, till it grows 
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to a more serioas bead. It requires five, and in some 
iDstances, ten times the sum now^ td purchase an acre, 
of land, or anj other necessary commodity, that it did 
twenty, or even ten years ago. The reason is, that 
money, or the substitute for money without its intrinsic 
value, has augmented in a greater ratio, than the pro- 
ducts of industry ; by money, I mean artificial capital, 
paper credits, which do not represent the precious metals^ 
If we were without paper creilits, or banks, the products 
of industry would be precisely equal to the amount of 
our specie — supposing we owed no balance of trade to 
foreign countries; if we owed such a balance pur specie 
would bLso much less. In this case, our weahh is sub*< 
stantial, our capital real. The creation of a bank gives^ 
place to an artificial currency-^for we have no example, 
where a bank represented the precious metals, to the 
full amount of its capital ; and to be deluded by the^idea 
of any such thing existing, is to suppose that profit ieto 
be made by the mere operation of exchangit^ one equal 
value for another equal value. This is an erroneous im- 
pression, and deserves to be exploded. . If its notes did 
represent gold or silver, we must suppose the bank U> 
have always in its vaults, a quantity of specie equal to 
its capital, which is an absurdity, for in this case, the 
bank could make no adequate dividend, and get very 
little profit on its money. On the contrary, they 
would lose the greater part of the interest, as w^U as 
their labour. Now, whatever bonds and debts they may 
possess, they never can be identified with, or convertible 
into specie. Nor does the interests of trade require it; 
but the very ];everse is the fact If the bank did not 
give capital an artificial extension"^, it could be of no 

*I am awfltre of the arguments which may be stated against thi» 
position that a bank increases an act^Te c»pital of the fxraotrj by. 
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possible utility to trade. This requires tio proof, for it 
is self-evident — you cannot increase SOOO dollars to 
more, by taking that amount from the pockets of 5000^ 
men, and placing it underthedirection of sixteen men! 
But if those sixteen men are authorized by goTeroment 
to issue their paptr^ and lend money to traders, it be- 
nefits both the lender and the merchant : the one makes 
six per cent, on his money; and the other sends a ship to , 
China, and by making 20,000 dollars he makes the 
country so much richer, as well as himself. These 
sixteen men, however, must lend 10,000dollars to make 
much by it. Suppose they lend but 5000, the interest 
is 300— *they might as well lend the specie^ as it regard* 
the merchant, and better, as it regards themselves ; for 
they would save their expenses. But the object of a 
bank is to circulate 10,000 or 50,000 instead of 5000 
dollars. 

It cannot be denied, that a bank augments the active 
capital, by keeping all the money of its customers lodged 
on <leposit, in- constant circulation ; which, without a 
bank, would be useless, idle, and unproductive. But 
this is not a positive extension of real capital by arti6- 

t' 
(|iicouotio|f on its deponis. But it ntust \m roinemborodi tkat theM 
deposits when discounted on, possess all the qualities of its own^ 
capital, that is when they are drawn out, the bank must pay them 
in its own notes, or in specie. Now, in either case, it renders it 
iMcessafy that these depotitt should be made in specie. But at th« 
presmt day this is seldom or nnerthi eam» Therefore, thki mode 
ofreasontng cannot iiffect the question. Bank pa^r m»intainsiU 
own credit, so long as a sufficient amount of specie remains in the 
country for all the current purposes of trade. Bank credits may in 
this case be issued to four times the amount of the bank's capital 
without injury, eopposing no rtdundmntjf of such credits to exiaC 
previously. This redundancy however extsU noWj hence every bank 
AouM rednoB its busmess to i(« ea^id or dose its bosiiioss. 
Viottiiiig short of this e«n comet tile •fit. 
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cial roeans; It only keeps the rea) capital in activity i 
it adds nothing to it.; — ^this can only be done by paper 
credits; which do not represent specie. 

On tfa^ first "CoAsideration, it would appear impossible 
to create a bank, unless ali the capital was composed 
o( the precious meiah^ supposing no*aid flrom the public 
debt tor be afforded ; but it is very practi(;abley and hsks 
ever been practical by the makers of banks — it would 
not prove otherwise than beneficial to a country hefart 
destitute of tuch institutions ^ to cree^te a bank, ten per 
oent. only of whose capital should consist of specie,' 
merely l&r the common purposes of exchange. The 
r^maiiider of the capital to be paid in notes at sixty or 
ninety days ;. which notes when due to be renewed by 
discounts. This may seeni a visionary scheme ; but alter 
the, 10 per cent, to 15 per cent. o( specie^ and you have 
the identical plan on which the. « We banks were incor- 
porated. It was not required, that money should be 
paid for the second instalment in those banks, they 
only required your note, with a pledge of the stock, 
and the business was finally settled. The only differ* 
ence is^ that some part of the<stock was paid in pro- 
missory notes. 

Now, on the supposition, that no other, bank existed 
in the country, that of the United States would not prove 
a public benefit In the actual situation in which the 
country now stands, groaning under the weight of mil- 
lions of paper credits^ it is a public benefit which sti- 
mulates to industry and trade. 

If banks are such monstrous evils, why are they per- 
mitted to be daily extended through all sections of the 
country ? The answer to this question, is to be found in 
the deceitfidness of their effects. One cause that may 
be assigned, is thefallacious appearances of wealth that 
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always attend tbem. «The iarmer receives a gjrisalFeF 
nomipal sum for hip prodtiict8.in cohikdod with the la* 
bourer, the mechanic, the manufacturelr, and *thenier* 
ebiDt; and ihey all obtain a readier .eale fiNr their 
commodities : this fliisfaness of money flattet*s thfsn into 
aii opinion of growling riches— they never consider, tha* 
the pricesi of ail articles are alimented in the same prch 
portion, by the same abundance of artificial money; 
they consequently spet^ as mvch tmrt as tiiey ^mrr^in 
all articles of hoooe q^aniifacture. Thus, far there ia nb 
apparent los$ ; but extend the enquiry further-*-wben 
we purchase /oreig-n commodities^ do we g4li or lose 
by this excess of money, and increase of price? I thififc 
it is eiudent that ^R/^e must lose by the operation. Horn 
ibis is effected I shall tiake another occasion tooiplain* 
Another and a powerful motive, that impels people 
^o uphold this ruinous system of credit, is the gain .to 
•be derived from speculating in bank stock. This source 
of profit is open to all the monied communiity, as WeU 
.afi to-deq^erate apd ni^rincipled adventurers ; thus bncv 
leers, dbavera, stodkhc^ders, merchants, and.^dMlienwf 
combine to multiply, and increase the s«m of paper 
credits ; while they cajole the weak, allure the avarir 
cious, impose on the credulous, and entice the timid, 
to enter into a destructive speculation in the stock, 
which is only kept from sinking to its intrinsic value, 
by means of the moat false devices, and disreputa- 
ble arts. 
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CHAPTER VHI. 

Of MKxed Currency. 

A SIMPLE, pare, and sound Currency exists in few 
Countries of the modern cbmmercial world : — But 
among the ancients, it was so peculiar, that it may be 
doubted, if they had any idea wha:tever of paper cre- 
dits, or even public debts. Gold and silver were the 
only medium of exchange known to the nations of an- 
tiquity, Mrhb provided for the exigencies of war, tiot 
by borrowing, and pledging the labour of unborn genera- 
tions fdrthe debt; bat by accumulating a treasure dur- 
ing times of peace, ttrhen prosperity was at its flood, 
and the ease of the cbuntry enabled it to hoard without 
resorting to oppression. 

An age of commerce and credit, however, is fruitful 
ffi begetting schemes of wealth and stratagems of pro- 
fit The institution of banks, or credits df paper, was 
calculated with certainty to drive away the natural and 
real currency of countries — gold and silver. As in phj- 
sicks two different su Instances cannot possibly occupy 
the same space at the same time ; so it is equally im- 
{ibssible for tWo (iifltferent species of currency to ope- 
rate as k circulating medium at the same time. If nank 
bills, 6t treasury notes, or stock certificates, perform 
the action of money, gold and silver will not, and can- 
hot perform it. At the very moment that banks start 
paper credits, gold and silver will be hoarded. The 
Js^ue of bank bills is predicated — a priori, on this fact. 
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The banks gather all the gold and silver thej can, at 
first — lock it up in their vaults, and then send forth 
their paper as a substitute. The consequence is na- 
tural and unavoidable — the currency is composed en- 
tirely of paper, for all the operations of trade, and 
commerce, and the metals only circulate in the form 
of change^ or fractions of a dollar. 

To talk, therefore, of a mixed currency, is to talk 
of a fiction. It cannot exist in fact. A man may ac- 
cumulate, the silver fractions of a dollar, until they 
amount tp thousands, but they will never constitute 
currency- The first person to whom he pays t^ein, 
will d^posite, or hoard them in like manner. No); so; 
however, if there existed no bank bills : in that case, 
silver and gold being the natural curreBcy, would be 
preferred — besides, that they would be indispensable. . 

The theory of 2i mixed currency^ has been invented 
by the stipendiaries of banks, in order to reconcile the 
producers of labour to the frauds apd taxes imposed 
upon them by paper money, and banking corporations. 
It has been defended by saying, that specie being the 
foundation of a paper currency, renders the latter as 
soundi as if it was composed of specie altogether ; a 
sophism so palpably absurd, as to surpri^ us at its an- 
nouncement. For how can that be a foundation, 
which entirely disappears? How can paper be sus- 
tained by specie, when the amount of the latter can 
never be made to cover the former ? How can one be 
equivalent to 100? How can two difierent substances 
occupy the same space at the same time, as I before 
observed ? 

The sophism here put forth of a mixed currency is 
founded on an erroneous idea of the virtue of paper, 
being dependent on its capacity, or power to command 
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specief tfpoB any - efnecgency. This capacity, or 
power, is w)iolly problematical ; it oiay,^ or it may not 
exist, but it has not, and never can have a certain exists* 
ence ; and this feature of currency never has, and never 
can be reduced to scientific precision, so as to admit 
df logical argument 

The great vice, and to the 9tock interest, the great 
virtue of paper, is its elcutieUj/j its susceptibility of ex- 
pansion, its power to absorb all the labour of the peo- 
ple, and to return it to them in such portions and 
dribbles, as their mercy may prompt, or their interest 
surest. Gold and silver are not pliable metals in this 
sense. They have no power of passing for more than 
they are ; they cannot be augmented to the maximum 
<^ numbers, or as suddenly reduced to ! This is the 
peculiar property 0{ paper credit. How then, can they 
ever mix ? How can they amalgamate ? How can th^ 
ever keep ^pace^ or preserve at the same time a reci- 
procal circulation ? With as much reason 'might a 
lunatic advance the idea, that a mountain of rock 
would float on the waves of the Atlantic ocean I 

The tod prevalent ignorance on the science of cur- 
rency, has tempted empirics, and pseudo-economists 
of all grades, to misrepresent, and falsify its character 
to a ^redulou^ people, to dupe whom was so ainply to 
profit themselves. In this manner, the most celebrated 
financiers have attempted to persuade the Community, 
that currency is wealth, because bank bills are predi- 
cated on the existence of gold and silver. Gross as 
this paradox is, it no .doubt has its believers ; for what 
is too monstrous for ignorance to swallow, or credulity 
to assent to ? A public that would believe in a mixed 
current would believe any thing. 

Bankers and financiers have endeavoured to mystify 
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the plain lotions of debtor and creditor, ink) % piCK 
ftafid ^ienoe, impenettabla. to lininitiated miAds ; as 
if Uie business of bankers And financiers was any tUtig 
but the plain relations of debtor and cre^toc I Tra«,^ 
they are so extensively lipensed to operate at theicdis*. 
cretion upon the labour and property <^ othersi thdt 
ite may well, mitigate surprise at their presmnptidn, 
and nestrain fesentmedt for. their duplicity and fraud'l 
Where the powei* of the debt6r is unlimited^ be may 
^eU pot on aaaiiT of mystery, to disguise a part'of hia 
iiijustice, as the priests who officiated at the antiient 
oracles, were always inTisible, lest the sight of their 
humanity should discredit their divine presumption. . . 

. Every bank, by the issue of every hill, contracts, k 
deSl to tfu produeer of Itih&ur. How such a debt ca» 
be designated as wealth, could only be shown, by- • 
superannuated statesman, in the babbling incofaerenciea 
of senility, on the credit of a prescriptive reptitatioBy 
never tested by intellectual achievements, or confirmee^ 
by displays of substantial Science. < 

JBank bills being fabricated by noen, may be increas-^ 
ed to any amount, so that prices may fall one half in a 
month ! Gold and silver are a physical measure of pro^^ 
perty^ which man cannot create, or produce, and la 
tiierefore, invariable* To issue gold ahd silver is -not 
• to contract a debt^ but to pay away that which repre* 
sents property. It is Utterly impossible, therefore, tbal 
a pa|>er currency could ever be benefitted by the pre- 
cious metals; so far as to formf what has beed tertnedt a 
liifmed currency . 

' A paper currency would be less pernicious, rf the 
precious metals were wholly removed ^because, in that 
case they would experience less fluctuation. The coft-» 
staht collision between paper and the hietals', k the 
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cause why the ibrmersuflTers such ruinous variation, 
depreciation, and contraction. Any currency that is 
simple and uniform, would be preferable to all these 
attempts at a mixed und compouBd circulation, which 
cannot be realized, and that only ends in producing 
xnore antagonist consequences, th9n they were devised 
to cure. Knowing from experience, that there exists 
an' invincible principle of enmity between credits and 
money ^ that -one will always clash with the other, and 
j^iat harpaony never can exisj between them — thcxy 
being the real debtor and creditor — bow futile to persist 
in, urging the absurd theory of a mixed currency^ be- 
,tweeQ aubstances, endowed with inbevent properties of 
repulsion, and which never can unite into one. 
, paper then, being utterly wprthless in. itself, as a 
measure of property \ (for how can that be a measure 
which is perpetually shrinking up, and fiwelljng out 
^gainl) it becomes a question for society, whether 
they will consent to endure its evils for the sakq of i^ 
partial bene&ts, if any benefits there be ; a question to 
decide which I mast refer the reader to other pbapjtets 
<of tbU treatise, ^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of the Preciom Metals — Coin — Gold mid Silver 
Bullion. 

These may be termed the instruments, or tools, 
with which labour and cbmiperce effect their exchange 
of commodities. They constitute the only real and bona 
fide currency ; because they possess the quality, more 
than any thing else, of a standard, as well as a measure 
of value: not being liable 'to depreciation, destruc- 
tion, or loss ; not to be produced by manufacture, nor 
susceptible of sudden increase, or augmentation. 

Like all the metals in their crude state of raw matt" 
rial^ gold and silver exist independent of human labour. 
It is only when they take the form of coin, or manufac- 
ture^ that theit* value is increased by ihddstry. * But 
they are distinguished from all other metals by this 
property — that their prediousness and value, does not 
depend, like iron, lead, &c. upon their application to 
useful purposes by hunian labour. Gold cannot be 
wrought into any shape of great utility, like iron ; yet 
it is the most valuable of all the metals — from intrinsic 
qualities, among which are durability, beauty, &c. 

" Gold and silver," says a popular, but deluded writer 
of the Adam Smith school, '^ are commodities produced 
by human labour.^^ The strangeness of this paradox is 
nothing in comparison with the violence with which it 
shocks all our perceptions and experience. According 
to this doctrine, if a J/orth Carolina planter discovers 
a lump of gold on his estate, it is produced by hxman 
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labmar! If a mine €( Soutii America is worked by 
skres, do ihey produce the gold and silver ? If the 
writer meant Uiat labour is necessary to discover g<4d 
and silver, be is in error; for much of it is attained 
virithout labour, and where labour is required, it does 
not /produce the gold and silver — which are among the 
primittve sources of wealth— the natund elements of 
riches. If he meant, as his expression implies, that 
labour will always produce the metals gold and silver, 
the assertion ii as self-evidently contrary to reason, as it 
is to fact The production of any substance, by means 
of human labour, is always expressed in contradistinc* 
tion to those which are produced by nature : thus i^d 
dnd silrer are product by nature ; but com or money 
is produced by human labour. If toil could beget, j^ld 
and silver, their utility and value would soon be de- 
stroyed by their abundance, and like bank credits, they 
would possess. little or no intrinsic value* 

^ Between the two, (continues the same writer^) there 
is no proportionate value fixed by nature, any more 
than there is between lead and iron.'' A second SblU 
key equal to the first, here excites our surprise. Na- 
ture has happily proportioned the value of every thing ;. 
but that of metals in a most especial manner, and those r 
of the precious metals in a raannar not to be ovei3ooked« • 
The propelrties of gold are, in everyi respect, superior, 
to those of silver, and at the snipe time its quantity is 
infinitely inferior. This proportionate value is easily 
ascertained with exactness by experience •and observa* 
tion ; it may have varied m the time of the Greeks, fromi 
tile age of Solon to the invasion of the Persians, and in 
the time of the Romans, from the era of L. Junius. 
Brutus, to that of Vespasian ; sgnd in the time of Alfred 
it was no less different from what it was in the reign of 

p 
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George IV. ; but the prdportion will at all times 
exist-^-has existed at all times, and is inberent in aa* 
ture, owing to quantity and quality, not. according to 
human labour, but according to the eternal laws of 
physics. 

There is no analc^ between other metals, and gold 
and silver^ in reference to currency or even their utility* 

" The erroneous noiioji^," says the same writer, "of 
unfavourable exchange^ unfavourable balance of trade^ 
draining of specie from the country, and other such mis" 
taken views, which have led men in power to endeavour 
to correct these supposed evils by restrictions upon 
commerce.*' 

According to this writer, when all the specie of a 
cotin^/^ leaves it, it is "a supposed evilP^ When ex- 
change on Europe continues for six or ten years in 
succession, at ten or twelve per cent premium^ it is a 
favourable sjrmptom and a " supposed evil l^'-r—Wbexi 
we eotport ten millions, and itr^rt fifty millions, it is a 
favmarable balance of trade, and a supposed evil I Let 
us. examine a little. into these whimsical paradoxes. 

The school of phiiosophera to which this writer be-^ 
longs, takes it for granted, that the ten millions w^ exr 
port nets us a profit of forty millions ; and that the 
fifty millions we import, is a gain of forty millions to 
the country ! Could any thing be more absurd ? And 
this idea is entertained, with the fact staring them in 
the face, that our exportations do not net a gain of 
five per cetit. in foreign countries ! Even supposing our 
profit to be 100 per cent on our exportations, still tturtj* 
millions of specie must be drained from the country to 
pay for our importations ; and this the writer declares 
to be a favourable balance of. trade, and " a supposed 
eviiar 
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" Un&vourable ejxchatigef" too, with these philoso- 
]rfiei» of the Adam Smith school, is a^^suppos^ evilJ^ 
What 18 its operalioii ?-J-I want to invest 20,000/. in 
En^ish goods at London. Bills are at ten per cent, 
premium ; which on that sum is 2000/« or 9000 dollars 
TAX upon that amount of ccnnmerce ! Is it a fallacy,- to 
pay 2000/. more than 1 receiot vabitfar ? But this b the 
most &vounible aspect of the operation; for this dif- 
fer^ioe of exchange proves our trade to Europe, to be 
in a languishing state ; and that we receive from her 
much more than we ^j7/y. It proves that we have 
consumed a greater amount of European mimirg^ than 
we have the means of paying for in our own industry, 
which compelff us to send the mmfijf^ Thus an tiii^- 
vmmAle exdumge is the very reverse of a suppond evil. 
Notfaii^ is more important to a country, after its rela- 
tions of labbqr have become permanently established, 
than a proper regulation of its metallic cunreujpy, so as 
to preserve it uniform^ inoariable^ and /ree from all 
fiuduatkn: for it' is these properties that give it value 
ia relation to industry. With this view, all measures 
ought to be avoided which will drain the cowtiy of 
the metals, either gold or silver ; not because mon^ is 
of consequence to the prosperity of a country ^.bqt be« 
cause its disappearance sluows that our industry* which 
it represents, is passing away from us too rapidly, like^ 
the fortunes of a prodigal, into, the bauds of more inr 
dustriaus people : for industry is the talisman which 
charms the precious metals to any given point; and 
when they leave us, we ought to be admonish^ of ap* 
proaching poverty and want. 
. The relative proportions of gold and silver ar^ of no 
possible importance to any country, .so that their proi- 
portions be preserved with as little fluctuation as pos- 
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sible; nor is the number of ounces of pure silver that 
are made equivalent to one ounce of pore gold, of any 
consideration in the argument ; for the increase of the 
one, or the other, or their dimiaQtion,>will of course 
destroy their proportion* Wherd both, however, term 
the currency of a country, some proportion between 
ihem must be established by law ; and that of the Act 
of Congress of 1791, ^yas at that day the ^orrec^ propor- 
tion ; for gold continued to constitute a part of our 
currency up to the time of the War'. It is an important 
ittbject of. invesligation^ to endeavour to ascertain tbe 
came of its disappearance as an inatruin&nt ofexahangt^ 
to beoome one of the subjects of commerce,' always 
condemned to monopoly and exportaticm. 

From 1791 up^ to the declaration of war, our ex- 
ports exceeded our imports by an immense amount 
The carrying trade for Europe alone, placed at our 
disposal^in that portion of the world, a mass of wealth, 
that no amount of our imports could bring home. £x<- 
change on £ur(^e was then as much below par, as it 
has been since above it Hence, there existed no 
motive, or cause, to r^mit gold^ but, on the contraiy, 
such remittance would have" produced a loss of ten or 
twelve per cent Why gold, therefore, formed a part of 
our currency at that epoch, is sufficiently apparent: ilu 
beUance of trade was m our favour^ and our metallic 
currency remained in repose at hofne. We say the 
balance of trade was not against us ; and however old 
fashioned the assertion may appear to new fangled 
theorists, we beg permission to say a word or two 
in its favour ; notwithstanding the tmo lights of political 
economy pretend to say that there is a &Ilacy in the 
position, and tiie more the balance of tinade is against 
us, the better for the country. But we maintain that 
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the new lig/Us are the heretics, and oar creed is or** 
ihodoxy. Add thus we establish oar doctrine :-^ap- 
pose we import annaally 30,000,000 /ore^i &brics, 
and export 10,000,000; how are we to jpoy for the 
Hfverplw ten mllions imported P We cannot draw 
bills, anless we remit stocks or specie to Europe to 
meet thoae^bills, . Of sto(;ks, we <^n send but a small 
amoiint, sity two millions! How must we pay tb^ 
bakmc^F In the pnly mode that can be resorted to 
between nations ; we must remit the spscie ! So that 
whenever the balance of trad^ is against thi^ country, 
our precious metals flow ottt. Hence the policy of 
diminishing our imports of foreign goods^ at a time 
when we find it impossible to increase itkt suvipf oar 
exports to an equality with that of our imports: hence, 
too, the sound policy and wisdom of our Tjcfif^Laws^ 
which go to promote thq growth of Amerieem Manu' 
factures^ or home labour, in jj^reference to foreign 
labour, and consequently to diminish the amount of 
oiar importations. 

. Gold being more portable, and less liable to fluctua- 
tion in price, always leaves the country first when thl9 
balance of trade is against it : — ^but in the case of our 
jtmeriam eagles and half eagles^ there existed an ad- 
ditional impulse to expatriation in the superior /nirtify 
of our gold coin, so that in the same number of ounces^ 
a greater quantity of pure gold^ was contained. This 
is a radical defect in the g«dd coinage of the Ubited 
Stetes, which calls jfor congressional vf^efference^ and 
the remedy of law.* Still, if corrected, it would not be 
adequate to restrain the exportation of gold, for all 
QOtD has now become a subject of commerce^ instead of 
an instrument of exchange, partly owing to the great 

* An act has since been passed to this effect 
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trade in jeweby and partly to the substitution of paper 
credits^ to answer all the purposes of gold. To keep 
a golden currency within the United Stated, two great 
causes must cooperate : — 1st, A balance of trade in 
our favour, by the extension of domestic manufactures, 
and Sd, A diminution of our paper currency ivithin 
the sound limits of a specie responsibility. It wiH 
appear obvious after a little examination, that neither 
kA these causes separately could produce the desired 
effect of ^storii^ a gold currency; for, even if there 
existed no balance of trade to be paid in specie, the 
redundancy of a paper circulation woilld necessarily 
operate to make gold a subject of trade by the creation 
of an over abundance of money :* for as ^the increase 
of paper money tends to enhance prices beyond what 
fliey would be, if gold only circulated, the paper suffers 
a depreciation of value, which naturally causes gold to 
be sought after, and hoarded. Nor could the second, 
cause, unassisted by the first, produce the effect; for 
the balance of trade must be paid in gold and silver, 
and gold wilLat all times receive the preference, for 
the reasons already stated. A combination of the two 
causes can be produced by the power of government 
and the patriotism of the community ; but this event, 
at present does not appear likely to'ocjcur, at least not 
very soon. 

It is not, however, of so much importance that we 
should restore a gold currency, as (hat we should di- 
rect all our enei^es to preserve a silver one^ whose 

* What pity, observes the sagacious and logical David Hume, 
Lycurgtts did not think of paper credits, when he wanted to banish 
gold and silver from Sparta 1 It would have served his purpose 
better than the lumps of ircm he made use of as money ; and would 
also have prevented more effectually all commerce with strangers, . 
as being of so much less real and intrinsic value. 
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abstraction fiom circulation seems to begradnaUy f<^ 
lowing our gold coin, and daily threatens to leave .us 
without the conveniences of a small silver .cwrenegfy 
throughout the union. In soipe states, indeed, there 
appears no danger of such a catastrophe, but &r dif- 
ferent is the metallic condition of the Tepubltc. 

It is, however, greatly in. the power of government 
to aid us in arresting this rapid exportation of silver, 
by an act of Congress, which shall comprise the fol* 
lowing clauses. 

1. All SILVER bullion, bars, or coin,upon its arrival 
from foreign ports, (not of the United States,) to be 
deposited in tike Mint of the VnUed States, or the branch 
banks, or custom houses, (at other ports) to be coined 
into quarters, tenths and twentieths of a dollar, at the ' 
expense of the United States. 

3. Immediately upon such deposit; the United Stat^ 
to advance the price of the said specie, or bullion, to 
the importer, or proprietor, by drafts on the tseasuiy 
or United States Bank. 

3. All bullion, or specie, secretly introduced, or not 
included in the mantfest, of the cargoes, to be forfeited 
to the United States. 

4. The same law to extend to gold bullion and 
coin, to be coined into two, three, four and five dollar 
pieces of the United States. 

The advantage^ of this law would be as follows : 
via.— 

1. It would prev«:it the monopoly and t»ape in 
BULLION and foreign ooins ; which now never enter 
into circulation, from the rapacity of brokers and 
others. 

2. it would diminish the motives to their exporta- 
tion, by reducing their value in foreign countries : 
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s$miU com always being liable to a greater loss, and 
always selling as buUionj which, is invariably chetq^er 
tbancein. 

3. It would opeiate >^ a check to the oyer issues 
of bank credits, by putting the great mass of the specie 
of the country int6 circulaium, thrtrngh the esependitures 
ofgov<emment ; so that the only means by which banks 
could obtain it, would be by confining their issueii 
and abstractipg a portion of &eir paper from circula- 
tion. 

Experience sanctions this .phin. When the India 
trade was a mania, and it continued a mania until it 
broke down all concerned in it — ^the expedient of 
coining half dollars^ saved the country from a, total 
drain of its specie. Before that crisis, the peril of 
being left without a single dime, was great-HBii|C6 
then, the exportation of the half-dollar to Earope^haA 
commenced and progressed to a ruinous extent I The 
same remedy, a reduction of the denomination, is sug- 
gested by experience as the moat efficient 

It will be perceived, that in these positions, ire 
differ radically from the disciples of a popular writer, 
in all his new light principles. We belong to the old 
$chool of political economists : he belongs to the new ; 
dnd on him the onu^ is imposed ef showing us to be 
wrong. 

After all, howeiver, he will perhaps agree with us 
in this, that a nation never need concern itself about 
its speoie, gold or silver, that is only careful to pire- 
serve a PRBt»ONDERANCE of INDUSTRY ovcr other coun- 
tries ; for it is very hard, if not impossible, to prevent 
gold and silver from finding their level — which is in- 
dustry and labour. Specie follows the footsteps of 
industry as its shadow, and that country never will 
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BE WANTING IN ooLp OH stLVKR, that is superioF to its 
neighbour in skill, application, and labour — but until 
our manufactures get a &>othoM, and take root, we 
6ught to be. frugal in our expenditures, and politic in 
oar laws. 

Gold and silver bullion are articles of trade, as well 
as measures of value, but the first quality has catised 
them to be confounded by some >vriter8, with mere 
commodities. But this is an error — gold and stiver 
bullion, can never be ranked in the same class with 
merchandise, no more than the coin into which they 
are transmuted. A bar of silver, or gold, may be 
made a measure of value, as well as a guinea, an eagle, 
a doubloon, or any other coin ; but it never can be re- 
duced into the mere object of labour, to which their 
preciousness bears no proportion. These are the pnly 
metals which serve as the true measure of property, 
in its present immense accumulation : ' this is their 
chief value, after their faculty of commanding industry, 
and commodities, of which they are the representa- 
tives. • 



^ • 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Standard of Vake. 

Much controversy has been thrown away upon the 
q.ue$tiQO,pf the possible fcxistjence, of a /?cr/cc/ standard 
of value. This discussion is more curious thaii use- 
ful, for discussion pannot create such a standard, if it 
^%\bX^ not, and labour and commerce will never padse 
ip their care,er, to learn the decision of thci argument. 

It is sufficfent for all the purposes of industry and 
t(;4de, that there ^xist standard valuesy under the form 
cjf ^ silver dollar, a golden ^agle, or any other d^- 
nprninatioqi of coin, not liable to depreciation and 
Iqss. a better, or more perfect standard of' value, 
canpot be desired. 

PRICES have no connection witK the standard pf 
valuQ ; for prices depend on the circumstances of sup- 
ply and demand, quality, quantity, he. and the greater 
or less abundance of money that is floating in circula- 
tion ; but the standard of value resides in the unalter- 
able preciousness of the gold and the silver. Some have 
thought diamonds the best standard — but have not sup- 
ported their opinion by conclusive reasoning. 

In the simple ages of barter and trade, by exchanging 
kind for kind^ a bushel of wheat for a yard of cloth, 
for example, the standard of value was of little conse- 
quence, and therefore disregarded ; the operations of 
trade being so very limited and circumscribed, that the 
variation of quantities was made to answer every pur- 
pose. But for extended operations, a standard of value 
is indispensable, and has never been known to be want- 
ing since the first era of commerce and civilization. 
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The great difference between the precious metals 
and paper currency will be perceived in this, that 
whilst bank bills can never become a standard ef value, 
tbej may be often oiade use of 9$ a measure of value : 
but as a standard they are utterly worthless ; being con* 
stantly liable to depreciation, eKp^nsion, contraction, 
and every mode of incertitude and fluctuation. 

Tk& itclrtdard. of value iti France attifinghofd iagold 
only-: silver being deeaaed too variable and imcertaiai 
Of course, ibe leg4$l tendpr in those coun^tes is gold^ 
which also coastitUtes their medsvre bf v»lu». A pbito^ 
bf foid \t unalterable*^ whe^r atigmented into tVou^ 
•aiids^ or reduced to Iradtj^in bf the lowest ieaotAay 
itibm Hewse Hm sianShri tf. value. 
' Bbt can thns standard eidst in a country ii^bore paper 
fiiedits are hootly cbnlbvliiled mik goid ahd ailv^eri; 
add wboiB govei*QiiieBi tbroo^ a cbmmitkie in boll 
bhtiiehes of eongress, hxpresi^ a pnsiel-eiice for bktJk 
MNs over /Specie^ a^ a stanttard t>f valoel The thing h 
ImpotaiUe. Wliere pipei', of an elpstic cbrd^ js adbi- 
stitut^d fbr the .standard hi v^lue, there eari exist no 
vIsDdard. L^avins^^ivliich distdrbind^ trifle with pFo()er« 
ty ib tliia miahaer^ are worse than fratKl^. force or des<» 
potiqm ; for they plunflev ander thet cipak bf justice ; 
bod distribute kboar on the steer and mked principle 
of aristocracy and power ; and as effectually place in*- 
dualry at the mercy of captiot, rapacity, aod avarice^, 
afl'if Iheprodocera-w^re the mer^ villains of the feudal 
barons of old. 

•. A atftddard of value^ kowever^does epist, and cad be 
applied to the distribution of property ; but it do^i not 
AtiiM;, a«d is ii0t appliM^ under the paper credilf system 
of this country. Hence our povertj^ on the one hand, 
and riches on the other — hence /Mnc;ima»«, v)r€itiheHnett 
and want. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Of Interest — Rents. ' ' 

' Intbrbst is die price paid by a borrower for tbease 
of a stated loan of laboub^ od. money belonging to an* 
other, 'i'hus interest is a proportional anronnt of laboar 
paid fot the use of the labour df another^ 

- This per centage varies in different countri^ and 
under diilerent circumatances. In £ngland interest is 
from three to'five per cent ; in Denmark four per cent; 
in Spain s^ll lower ; in France five ; in Roooe, at the 
time of Trajan, it was six, but afterwards fell to .foun 
In this state, our /e^o/ interest is six, but money can be 
hAi for five to four ; and sometimes rises from ei^t to 
to twelve. The causes that regulate interest, and the 
principles that ought injustice to measure and control 
it, are important, as well as interesting considerations. 

Too little attention has been bestowed upon the power 
of the capitalist over the borrower, in this qufestioa^ 
which seldom piermits him to respect justice, or topjnacr 
tise moderation. We shall here decdss that negkcted 
feature of the subject, and endeavour to ascertua on 
what priiteiple interest oi^lft in justice to be regulated; 

- The following points are of importance in producing 
this effect : 

u Ist. The surplus amount of capital seeking to obtain 

interest. 

' 2d« The greater or less number of the cs^talists^ 

who desire to lend. 

3d.. The demand, for borrowing. * 
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' 4fli.- Tlie profils of trade, agricultttne, ' and toanufac- 
tunes. •• !• • J.: ■ . . ■• 

' iBtJf the surplus amount of capital, or labour, be 
smali-^^-asin mostnew covntries, and even some ol4 
ones^t is s^lf-evident that mterest vrillbe I»gfa; for such 
Ctfuntriea are pogry and there witl he borrowers in pro- 
portion teporerly ; whiktthe lenders will be few, and 
of small resources. A high interest is, therefore, proof 
demonstrative, that such a country is not affluent. ^ 

Sd. If «(he Domfalor of capitalists who desire to tend 
be great, competition will ensue, and interest must suC* 
ier a redaction — ^unless. 

Si. The. demand for borrowing counteracts this com^ 
petition, by its excess over the ability to lendv Thisde* 
raand is regulated by, 

4th. The profits . of trade ; if ' they are higb^ interest 
wiUalso be faightfor the amount paid for.theuseof 
ciqpital.will always be in prc^rtion to the adrantag^ 
dertved. from the investment. 

.' An industrious people make a prosperous country. 
As the superabundant ^x>ck of iMustry passes a cer- 
tain medium, and riches commence, mterest hih. in 
id) countries advancing to wealtti^ or satiated with 
inoney,'inter6siislowf.priattbe niinimum/. When .we 
borrow,* we abstract a given amount of labour from 
another to pur own. uso--<tbe more labour, thertfore, 
the more there is to.lepd:, and the. less the interest 
. In vain do the laws attempt to limit interesti. which 
ebfafl and flows with the state of . trade, and a thousaiMi 
cifcumstances not to be defined; It will always sink 
bdow, or rise above the ]iwit. As the intdrest for- the 
time being, is the interest of equity, it oi^ht to be. that 
of law. 

As it is the labour that is borrowed, although repre- 
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nfSAeibf ho many J^loir aod vliite pieces ef ' cofai, so 
the owner has a right to obtain for bis labour the Ugh- 
<H ffiu. If capital is oot too fluich locked a^ in mono- 
^bliesi its competition will pfleyent extortion ; and when 
it wiU not) U is for the laws to define and punidi it 

But eapitai statufattj clothed with powei\ no sooner 
ieels its own strength, than it ^eeks to increase it under 
thfe form of moruqfofy ; which invests it with the pritt*- 
l^e of ektortion, under the impunity of a ebarterv 
irbkh incorporates c^iital undisr tiie denominatiou of 
e bankh 

All INTEREST is paid by those who labour to Uiose 
who are idle /— Superabnndant industry never could 
accumulate, without receiving the action of labour^ 
Therefore it is, that interest depends on the mass of ia* 
dustry, and the activity of trade and commerce. 

The principle, tlidrefore, that ought to be ikllowed to 
determine and regulate interert, is tbs same that ought 
to be granted to determine and regulate the Wages ^ 
labovr^ iifiyvsTUT, and the course of trade and cbm- 
meroe* Unshackled by law, a&d frebd from the imfietils 
ef charters and oionopoHes, intereit* would become 
equitably establisbdl by competition alone ^^For the 
CAPITAUST being trf/e, and dependent for the means k^ 
aubsistence ahd luxury on the labour of the borrower, 
woakl soon eotbe to lend bis money on just and rea* 
sonable terms; The working man » can require no- 
thing more tbaii «^/ grmmd to stand 6h ; aad nottting 
knore is necessary, in order to eddow him with oomfjpia- 
lence as the re#ard of Industi-y; and remove those 
Mights on bk labour and happiness, wbich are genehit- 
ed by la^, charters, and ftnonopoiy. Capital Without 
labour, is of no possible value — ^it is as \i it had 0ot exr 
tstonee. IMHviilg, therefore, all its value,- all 'iAa pro- 
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diictiv^ facQkj^ firdra ItbMir, Ihefetteris juiil^ enftithd 
to tbt greatest \ient6t Bat what ougkt to be the pars- 
tiduiarnita of Interest, must depend upon other etp- 
mmstaivees-^siidY asr whether industry be abundaDt of 
fdaMe,'or the country be opdent of poor, or trade, 
gind commeree, and aMiQ^factafes, flourishing or dftf 
pressed. Where there exkts a ^eat accumtilatiott 
ef capital, interest' win be low ; the gutter the stock ' 
of indufiitrj, Uie greater tiie capiat, and the lower tiie 
interest 

Where the profits of trade are stnall, interest diould 
be pvoportionably low. If six per cent was an equita* 
ble rate of interest in iSId-^^it ought now be reduced 
to three ; f^r our wealth has doubled, and the profitH 
of trade and conferee have diminished one half at 
least, since that period. 

The same principle will regolaie rent i the tme valtie 
of land and the proportion of crops due to the pro- 
ducer. If produce is low and interest low, the rent ought 
also to be in proportion. This is generally the case, 
m proportion to the scale or rate of the wages of labour 
now established; but this scale of the wages of labour 
is too low : elevate that, and the wrongs and oppres- 
sions of the industrious classes will cease. Rent rests 
precisely on the same principle as interest for capital 
borrowed — with this adventitious difference, of locali- 
ty, position, and favourable proximity^ to trade. It is 
the hire paid for the loan of capital, in the form oiland^ 
houses, stores, and shjlps. What ought to constitute 
the equitable rent of l^nd and farms, presents a ques- 
tion involving the principle of the distribution of labour. 
Capital will always extort a rent commensurate to the 
rate oi interest ; but far above what justice would allot, 
in relation to the comfort and happiness of the pro- 
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dtfcen If industry tvt re adopted as tbe rale for (he di»- 
trtbution of wealth, rent would be proportioDed to tbe 
oomfort of tfae labourer, as we^ as &e pleaaure oCthe 
capitalist. Under the present system, it is of count 
gnaduated.on the rule pf avarice ood luxury, to 4he 
proprietor, and of stint, discomfort, and sometimes bf 
starvation, to the iterative, or labourer. ' 

A knowledge of the necessitynwiQv winch tbe< poorer 
people Jay for habitation, hte given to capital a most 
oppressive monopoly and extortion as to rents, so that 
lands, bouses, &c* generally yield double the current 
interest.of money; and sometimes not a moiety of it) 
Yet it has never been thought eligible to r^ulate rents; 
by law, like inteitest,.lest the want of competition should 
deprive man of habitation. Both resting on the same 
principle of capital loaned to use, interest, like reots^ 
should be left to regulate itself* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Of Usury and Extortion. 

This is Sa branch of the same subject — ^iktebest ; 
bal merits to be considered separately. 

Usury and extortion are both different degrees' of 
ILLEGAL iNTSREST* Tfaey are the children of mono- 
p#ly and law; and carry in their train pauperism, 
ebriety, want, wretchedness, and suicide. 

if law had n€i?er interfered with labour, or fortified 
capital by charters and privileges, usury and extortion^ 
wilh thar conconutants and consequences, would be 
ui^own to this' prosperous country. The moment 
that the monopoly of capikl draws a circle of credit^ 
and avarice, a circle of aristocracy, by the institution 
of banks, usury and extortion are begotten. Here capi- 
tel .becomes a legal tyrant, and a moral oppressor. Those 
who cannot comply with its forms, or conciliate its fa«- 
vour, must submit to the antagonist principle oi usury 
and extortion. The system of bank credits is a charmed 
circle: and to multiply them, only multiplies the favour, 
the exclusion, the affluence, and the beggary. Repeal 
^ laws that generate it, and usury, the child of the 
la WS4 will perish. Who ever attempted even in thought 
to regulate the prices of commodities, and ihake the 
excess of the legal limit extortion? — And yet tbi^ 
would not be more absurd and unjust, than laws regu- 
lating the value of labour, when put out on loan, instead 
of bong sold. 

Credit ought to be, as it is, the ofispring of industry, 
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a real and natu]^l quality-^not the offipring of law, 
which makes it an artificial one : and'by which idleness 
and impudence may make poverty pass for wealth. It 
is thus that the system of bank credits proves a licence 
for the knave, and a tax, as well as a torture, to extract 
the gains of the honest hand of labour. Abolish at this 
time, our public monopolies of capital ; and interest will 
sink to THREE PAR CENT. Usurj will be unknown^ and 
extortion will never be heard, except when the demand 
for interest rises to six per cent 

Laws have in vain attempted to restrain usury 
and prevent extortion. The invention of brokers hat 
effectually served to screen the delinquent, and bid 
defiance to justice ; the law being a compound of words, 
instead of a creature of principles. 

Extortion is discriminated from usury, by its^being a 
price or premium for imaginary chance of loss, instead 
of an interest for the use of money. It embraces all 
the calculations of honrpayment, personal discredit^ 
temper of the debtor, habits pf punctuality, or pro^ 
crastinatipn, his wants, his necessities, all which beiqg 
in the imagination of the lender, become extortion. 

As usury is seldom, or never resorted to by thdae 
who have credit, the extortion as it becomes greater, 
also becomes more cruel ; and demands the intercession 
of the laws. This class of usurers too, being com- 
posed t>f the most vile and reckless of the felonious 
partof society, and having no feeling, or principle to 
restrain them from the most savage excesses of op* 
piession, ought to be kept within limits by rigid en- 
actments \ disregarding as they do the opinion oif the 
world, the terrors of future punishment, and the obli- 
gation of the most Sacred oaths. The robber on the 
highway is ovilawtd^ bqt there id no outlaw so bold 
and reckless in depredation, as the usurer. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of Pauperism. 

'PA.VPEEISM is another of the concomitants of the 
^e of capital, extortion, and usury; and the most 
prominent and pernicious consequence of the distribu- 
tion of property by law instead of industry. 

Inequality of fortune is natural to sociely, because 
talent, as well as physical power^ is unequally distri- 
buted to mankind. But this inequa^ty does not imply . 
pauperism, nor does this diversity of fiiculties necessarily 
lead to it The whole order of nature, the economy of 
the world, i^ystcal as wdl as moral, and the benefi- 
cence of Providence, all proclaim that pauperism is the 
child of luxury, monopoly, and avarice* The super- 
abundant fruits of the earth, the o'erteemii^ womb of 
nature in her spontaneous productions, the superfluity 
of labour, from the hand of industry, tiie immense 
mountains of w'ealth, accumulated* \>y avaricious ex- 
tortion, and 1^1 firau^, the satiety of luxury, palled 
into disease by surfeited appetite, idleness pampered 
into the tomb by voluptuous enjoyment, one man in 
the pos$ession of miUions, and thousands rioting in 
overabundance, clearly demonstrate that the perver- 
sions and vices of man, and not the order of nature, have 
generated the excrescence of pauperism, upon the face 
of society. 

It is a first principle, that no. man can become rieb, 
without making another one poor, and thkt aU accu- 
mulation of great fortunes, necessarily begets pauper- 
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ism. The .cause of this is apparent. II is not in the 
power of man^, to produce a sum of labour so immense, 
as to, make every one rich ; but it is in his power, and 
be does produce enough ^o make all comfortable, and 
happy. If some, therefore, acquire immense portions 
from this mass of laboujr, it must leave others without 
any. A truth so simple requires no demonstration. 

We^lth^ seated, in the midst of her golden paradise, 
ioAfen deputes. her attendant, pseudo-bederdlence^ to 
go among the wretehed, who are iami Aing for want, 
and exhort them to economy and temperaAGe; or, 
idaraied by their cries of anguish^ and maledictions of 
suffering, she gathers the poor into an aIms*hou8^, and 
eases ber philanthropy, by feeding them on ofials, and 
giving their dead bodies to the dissecting room, to de- 
fray a portion of the expense. 
' The most pernicious character in Society, is tiife 
avaiticious miser — ^the most despicable,' the miserly 
beggar. They are the moral extremes that melst oa 
the verge of mieery, worthlessness, and noti-prodoc- 
tion. '^e prodigal merely wants sense, for he injures 
none but himself, and may produce as well eb spends 
but the accumulator is a tyrant, whose every step in- 
flicts anguish, crushes the heart, or slays his victim. 

EcMomy is a private virtue, but altnost a pabHc 
negative, in nation to national wealth ; except in 
the unproductive consumption of luxuries. By econo- 
my, a man may grow rich, or acquire mosey ; bat he 
will never be able to produce industry 1^ economy. 
In this argmnent, detail supplies the place of general 
principles, and individual facts are mistaken for nih 
tural resulte. Economy to a nation is a b^girly 
4|QaKty. The poorest and iBost indolent countries 
are generally the most economical. To save, is not 
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to preface. The mtoer never cdii be e^«a) to the 
working maq. Even the be^^r tnajr daive his petiniefe 
imtil he dies. worth a plum; but neither mtserd nor 
beggars are admitted as elements oif the wealth otntt 
tions. Ail argnmenl of this kind, started to strip the 
iitdustriotid man of his meritoHoos eharaoter< is litd^ 
•hort of absardity^) and borders close npdn the j[»is^ 
tiicioaa. Poor and miserable, indeed, woold be that 
country^ which, tinder a &Ise ^stem of potitkMl 
eeonomf, would inculcate saving instead of prodttciiig, 
and estimate capital as of superior value to industry^ - 

No stretich of economy, howevei*^ luxder the eidsl^ 
tug perversion of ttie principles of national wedlth^ 
eotild tend to remove, or even to mitigate paupertsm. 
Its Utiiiost ttlent eduM only proddce indhidikalecBe^ 
tim^i to the general Icrt of* mendicity^ decreed by 
^xipUetl to the skirts of labour. Economy in the pooi* 
ttKAi Boit reduce the fortunes of the rich^ )mt economy 
^ cobsnmptioti in Ae latteri, woUM prove beneficikL 
The cant of capital ha^ asidribed pauperism to pr^odi- 
gality; b^t the -voice of science refers it to avarice. 
The claHs 6f paupers seldom have a chance of wasting 
a patrimony vtficir only inheritance being txA^erj and 
rage. A thousand are^ born paupers, for one who 
becomes so by wastd and extravagance: 

Pauperism hkks been considered by some^ aa a e&A- 
stituent of national wealth. It is so, on the existing 
system, but it is not a constituent of national jwtice. 
To provide for the poor, ought not to engage the at- 
tention of the people, or excite the ingenuity of phi- 
losophers ; when it is so easy to prevent pa^uperism, by 
giving to industry its legitimate function of distributing 
its own labour, and thus affording competence to every 
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member of society, of industrious habits, physical 
health, and robust manhood. 

The great crime of society in its regulation of pau« 
' perism, has been in its visible organization of the poor, 
in public communities, or alms-houses. While it b 
the imperative duty of society, to provide for .the 
destitute, this provision ought never to 'Operate as a 
stimulant to idleness, or as a habit, or to appear as a 
necessary evil, blunting the .sensibility to shame. The 
succour administered to paupers, should be invisible to 
the public eye. Instead of being huddled together in 
a public show, their mansions ought to be separate, 
and undistinguished firoin others of the same condition 
of life. Inspectors, and guardians, could report, clas^ 
sify, and relieve them. Under the present system, 
nKeritorious poverty suffers in silent anguish; whilst 
hardened and confirmed vice, little superior to felons, 
is ostentatiously pampered at the public cost The plea 
of economy for pi^lic alms-houses, is the worst reason 
fliat could be adduced, to sustain a measure, whose 
pernicious consequences to society outrun all compu- 
tations of cost, and expense. A private system, if 
more expensive, would be less deletions; but why 
should capital complain of the expense of pauperism, 
when its own distention is the cause of the evil, and its 
^Djoyment the source of want to thousands. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of Simple and Compound Labour — Of Internal 
Improvement 

No feature of the social economy is so interesting, 
as well as productiye of the comfort and wealth of a 
community, as the system of internal improvement. 
Of the two species of labour that add to the opulence, 
comfort and refinement of a people, that which pro- 
duces compound industry, is unquestionably Hie most 
valuable, and the most curious. Simple labour ter« 
minates in the production of what is immediately use- 
ful, and which ends in consumption : compound labour 
is that which gives existence to what may be used as a 
means of extended labour, and augmented industry. 
The objects of simple labour are commodities of food, 
bev^age. furniture, &c. ; those of compound labour are 
machinery, callages, boats, ships, bridges, canals, 
roads, rail roads, &c. 

Nations are noted for bemg advanced in comfort, 
civilization, and affluence, in proportion as they abound 
in compound labour. Those which possess the best 
roads, the best bridges, themo^t facile methods of boii- 
veyance. and transportation, the most perfect machinery 
for the fabrication of manufactures, are universally 
pronbunced to have reached the highest point of civili- 
zation, and happiness. 

Nor iis this opinion to be wondered at It is the 
homage of mankind, to the highest eflbrt of intellect 
and invention. Simple labour - is the exercise of the 
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most humMe faculties; but to derive the means of 
compound labour, require* science, genius, and inven- 
tion, of the most exalted cla'bs. 

The applicatiop of steam to th^e propulsion of boats, 
looms, mills, &c. is of the most sublime character of 
intellect The structure ,of a bridge on arcbe9, (he 
erection of a road on rails, or the formation of a canal 
by locks and feeders, display a colossal power of mind, 
and a Acuity. of coinpound laboui? destined to place 
ma49i}dfid on tbe UgMt piiu^cle of e^joyn^at^ if W^9t 
pexjy .cherished, ^nd judiciously dire^jl^d* 

3eiQg9 thqs &r^ rather in th^ injfancy, tb^n ijbe m^^- 
rity of compound labour, its .effects .upop tbe happiq^ 
of* maniii^ r^anain yet tp be developed. Thus £atr, 
hailfreyer,itsqoas€K|uences pronusethe most aufipicJioMf 
results ^o bumajQ happiness 

Whatever sav^ tiipe and jiabour, must by ^o muqb 
inpirea^e the s^v^ of our cofpfoi:ts aad pTOf,&e!ty^ ^d 
add to iSb^ gepe^l happiness. All improvements Jj^ 
tbe in^tmnet^s made ^se <>f by mechanics apd maj^^u- 
fiK^turera, apd wbii^h (esseu or abridge labour, add to 
the stock of industry, and ^tend the general enjoy- 
ment If we can produce twice tbe Is^boar ,in half 
tbeiusual time, by these inventions, we iM^Qome i?M^er, 
and have leisure to cultivate our intellect, and enjoy 
the beauties of na,ture. 

It is by coinpound labour, that the vi^ckiog clasa^ 
are destined, ip this maqner, to ri^e in the scale of 
soi^iH^e) iotelliQCtf and knowledge : li^hen by the same 
IftbQur, their earning shall be doiiblod» aQ4 buA half 
the time consumed in its performance* 

Hitherto the aons of iiidustry have viewed with a 
jealous eye* the rapid. improvemei^ in compound la- 
bour, under an emroneoua unpreacjion that it would j:e- 
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duce their wages, and deprive them of employment. 
Where its profits are exclusively engrossed by mono- 
poly and capital, this will prove its immediate conse- 
quence : but the ultimate and general effect cannot 
fail to benefit the productive classes, by an enlargement 
of their comforts, an increase of their intelligence, and 
an accession to their importance and knowledge in the 
scale of society. 

Internal improvements, therefore, ought to unite all 
classes in their prosecution ; and no boundary should 
ever be affixed to their extension, for none cart ever be 
objected to their utility. In fine, all machinery and 
IMPROVEMENTS coustituto iu thcmselvos an immense 
ptock of industry, and add immeasurably to thenar- 
tional wealth. 

These constitute a part of what is so appropriately 
and emphatically styled the American System ; a sys- 
tem which has for its basis, independence, industry, 
virtue, diffusive comfort, and general happiifess. Its 
aim is the moral and physical, as well as political in- 
dependence of the country ; and what can be more 
noble, laudable, and virtuous ? 

internal improvements are so closely linked with 
the growth and prosperity of American manufactures, 
that they are never spoken of separately. Wherever 
canals and rail roads lead, there will manufactures 
erect their dwelling place, there will industry fix her 
chosen abode, and gladden the land by her smiles *, for 
she will cause the desert to bloom like the garden; 
she will spread riches and abundance in the lap of 
penury and sloth ; she will shed knowledge upon the 
mind of igndrance, and lead benevolence to chase 
away barbarism, and ferocity. It is an axiom in mo- 
rals, that the more a people intermix with one another, 

s 
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the more refined and virtuous &ej become; so- that 
the extension of improvement is literally tbe promotion 
of civilization I The most sociable people are always 
the most polite and accomplished, as the most reserved 
are always eminent for energy, talent, power and gran- 
deur. I^ is preferable to be polished and humane, 
than vto be ferocious, warlike and grand. With what 
different emotions do we read of a people who are 
pacific, hospitable and happy, and one that is warlike, 
implacable, and only renowned for carnage . and con* 
quest I How much more to be desired is it, then, that 
we should devote our attention to manufacturing in* 
dustry and internal improvement, than to war, rapine 
and desolation I 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Distribution of Labour. 

Nothing is more self-evident, than this proposition : 
that labour being the parent of all wealth, industry 
ought to be the principle of its distribution, instead of 
laws that have their origin in despotism, and customs 
fcSunded upon the antiquated relations of master and 
slave. 

Law, power, conquest, royalty, discovery, fraud, 
force, corporatioDfs, despotism, the3e have been, and 
still continue the cause of the unequal distribution gf 
labour, or wealths 

Yet the principle of justice, which establishes right 
to property, is universally recognised in all the acts of 
society. It is decreed, that what the ingenuity or 
labour of a man produces, shall belong to him exclu- 
sively, with right of devisement and alienation. Here 
we perceive a full acknowledgment of the principle 
which ought to distribute wealth; the industry or 
GENIUS that creates it. But when we come to the 
primitive source of property — land, all this apparent 
sense of justice vanishes, and fraud and force stare us 
in the face. Looking to the earth^as the origin of the 
elements of labour, its original tenure and possession 
tends more to establish the principle of the distribution 
of wealthy than all other causes combined ; and when 
this tenure and possession was effected through means 
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having no affinity to justice, laboar, or the payment of 
an equivalent, it would indeed be strange if industry 
should receive a proper and equitable measure of its 
wealth. 

Aristocracy has received the maxim from feudal Eu- 
rope, and proclaimed it with all the bloated importance 
of imitative pride, that nature has doomed the many 
TO laboDh for the Benefit Of the few. It would 
be difficult, however, to show, that nature, when she 
gave faculties to all the human family to acquire more 
than is necessary for their comfort, at the same time 
ordained a principle, which has no trace but in the 
arbitrary laws of power, that the labour which was 
thus produced, should be snatched from the indus- 
trious, to pamper the idle voluptuary — the lord of 
the soil, and accumulate in heaps, whilst the hands 
that produced it should famish. There is no such 
principle in nature, or in justice — and its existence in 
law is a fraud, and a perversion, whose evil fruits are 
the best evidence of its outrage on equity. This pre- 
judice has its origin from the feudal passions and in- 
stitutions of Europe, whose literature and polity have 
engrafted it on the minds of the superficial of our own 
country. It is a sentiment that royalty would embody 
in the national sobgs of a kingdom ; and that the pen- 
sioned writers of the nobility would be paid for incul- 
cating on the minds of an oppressed yeomanry, whose 
labour was plundered for the benefit of the three 
orders. 

In this country we have no ordets but the people-^ 
no sovereign but the people — no rule of action but the 
happiness and safety of the community ; and under our 
constitution and laws, founded on those of nature, in- 
dustry, not law, is the rightful distributer of property. 
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On this . point, even David Hame, who was a tory, as 
well as a royalist — ^in other ybrds, a disciple of- the 
feudal system, admits the transcendent authority o^ 
nature. 

"What is a man's property? Any thing, which it 
is lawful for him, and for him alone, to use. But what 
.rule have we by which we can distinguish these 
.objects? Here we must have recourse to statutes, 
customs, precedent, analogies, and a hundred other 
circumstances; some of which are constant and in- 
flexible, sonie variable and arbitrary. But the ultimate 
point, in which they all professedly terminate, is the 
interest and happiness of human society. Where 
this enters not into consideration^ nothing can appear 
more whimsical, unnatural, and even superstitious, 
than all, or most of the laws of justice and property.^' 
He continues: " It must, indeed, be confessed, that na- 
ture is so liberal to mankind, that, were all her presents 
equally divided among the species, and improved by 
art and industry, every individual would enjoy all the 
necessaries, and even most of the comforts of life ; nor 
would even be Uable to any ills, but such as might ac- 
cidentally arise from the sickly frame a^nd constitution 
of his body. It must also be confessed, that whenever 
we depart from this equality, zee rob ikt poor of. more 
satisfaction, than we add to the rich ; and that the 
slight gratification of a frivolous vanity, in one indivi- 
dual, frequently costs more than bread to many fa- 
milies, and even provinces.^' Again he observes — 
" Whatever is produced or improved by man's art, or 
industry, ought for ever to be secured to him, in order to 
give encouragement to such usefxd habits and accom- 
plishments.'' 

Agrarian laws have prevailed in many countries. 
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The Romans frequentlj made an equal division of 
lands, to restore the equilibrium between the poor and 
the rich. Such partial remedies, however, are as fleet- 
ing as ineflfectual. The only sure and permanent re- 
form of the present system, is to permit labour to 
fegulate its own distribution, without the coepcion of 
law, to force it into the channel of capital. 

All combinations of labour, to resist the extortion of 
capital, are illegal ; and they who combine, are punish- 
ed as felons, conspiring against the wel&re of the state. 

All combinations of capital, to oppress industry, are 
legal, and receive a reward for their rapacity and des- 
potism. 

The cause of this injustice is obviously displayed in 
the history of all ancient countries, down to a very 
late period ; in which the artisans and labourers were 
all slaves, who worked for the sole benefit of their 
lords. As this, then, was the principle of the distribu- 
tion of labour, which now prevails ; it is manifestly 
just, that the relation of slave and lord having been 
abolished, the laws and customs of society ought to 
conform to the dictates of natural equity, which or- 
dains, that industry shall distribute the wealth it pro- 
duces, for the common happiness and comfort of all 
the children of toil. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Of Prices — Supply and Demand— Value. 

Prices have no cooDection, or influence on the 
wealth of nations ; but they tend to make the fortunes 
of individuals, by transferring property from one to 
another, at different periods, e^ccording to their fluctuar 
tion, as caused by the increase, of the supply and 
demand of commodities, or the variation of the current 
money. As money is abundant, prices will be low ; as 
it is scarce, they will rise : or, as the supply is not 
adequate to the demand, they will be high, and as it 
exceeds the demand, they will fall. 

In a country like ours, where the currency is ficti- 
tious, and composed of paper, liable to constant expan- 
sion and contraction, prices are liable to the most 
ruinous fluctuations; for although their instability can- 
not diminish the amount of industry, yet they tend to 
unsettle trade, manufactures, >and commerce, to which 
stability and regular prices are the best friends. By 
making property change hands, without tb.e interven- 
tion of labour, or. equivalents, they beget a habit of 
idleness, speculation, and gaming ; and create an order 
of men, whose business it becomes, not only to watch 
the fluctuation of prices, but to cause that fluctuation, 
by fraud, management, and stratagem, in order to avail 
themselves of the profits, or in other words, Acquire 
the labour of the industrious by a lucky stroke of de- 
ception. Thus inequality of fortune is daily created 
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by the inflation and collapse of those paper balloons, 
denominated banks y and their air babbles, paper credits. 

Prices, therefore, nvhilst they neither augment, nor 
diminish value^ which is the commodity, or product of 
labour itself— -yet cause the transfer of valmsy from one 
to another, without the exchange of an equivalent ; 
not necessarily, however, or of themselves, but by the 
operation of causes which control them. When the 
balloon of paper credit is in full expansion, an estate 
may cost 50,000 dollars \ abd when the same balloon 
has collapsed, it will only sell for 20,000 dollars, and 
•the first purchaser may be a beggar. Yet the estate, 
the real value^ remains the same, neither augmented, 
nor diminished in value. This is one of the evils at- 
tending the paper mon^y system, which csiuses pieces of 
paper to represent commodities, and substitutes the^c*' 
tion for the reality of labour. 

An idea of the real deleterious influence of paper 
credits upon trade, prices, value, &c. may be obtained 
from the fact, that a counterfeit detector , in the form of 
a weekly journal, has been found necessary to protect 
traders from the spurious and depreciated bank notes 
which always maintain a circulation. 
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CHAPTER XVIIi 

Of Bank Notes. 

The fictitious medium of exchange, so prolific in 
causing the fluctuation of prices, now demands con- 
sideration. Our currency is composed of bank bills 
based on the supposition of a metallic foundation, or 
specie responsibility. 

What is a bank hill? It is an order on paper, for so 
much money, drawn upon the producer of labour, [ts 
acceptance, receipt, and circulation, is tantamount to 
the payment of an order upon the person receiving ii 
Suppose a &rmer sells twenty barrels of his flour for a 
bank note of $1 00. The note is an order to take from 
him this amount of labour, and leave him a $100 bank 
bill. This bill is worth nothing intrinsically^ it has no 
value — it is but the mere presumption, appealing to 
his/atVA, that it will bring him $100 in silver, gold, or 
labour. Acting on this presumption, he travels to town, 
to purchase goods; which having done he offers in pay- 
ment the $100 note. The storekeeper tells him the 
bank has stopped, or broke !— In this manner, the luck- 
less farmer has parted with his $100 of labour for a 
shadowy and his property has passed into the hands of 
the adroit speculator. In many ways, his $1 00 note may 
prove equally worthless ! But taken at the best advan- 
tage, it has this detrimental property, that it cannot pur- 
chase an equal amount of any commodity, that his $100 
worth of labour would command, supposing the paper 
money bad no existence. Such is iht character and 

T 
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operation of every bank bill, and every treasury note,, 
or public stock certificate. It is a draft from capital. 
drawn upon labour at sights and paid by public credu- 
lity, faith, or what is s6metimes termed credit. 

The party that profits, and the only one, in this trans- 
action of fiction and fraud, is the banker, the stock- 
holder, and the speculator; who are generally a trinity, 
or the three combined in one. By this operation, the 
banks, or corporations, make use of the entire property 
of the community, for their own exclusive profit, inte- 
rest, and usury. They draw bills upon our lands, our 
houses, stores, ships, and every species of real labour ; 
upon which they make a profit of ^even per cent per 
annum, besides causing an increase of prices, that proves 
highly pernicious to the industry of the country, in its 
competition with foreigners. 

The only specious argument in favour of bank cre- 
dits, has been founded on the fact, that they throw into 
circulation all the labour of the community, and thus 
stimulate trade by the increase of fictitious money. 
But for whose profit and benefit, i^ this increased cir- 
culation ? Exclusively for that of the stockholder, and 
never, in any degree, for that of the producer, upon 
whose labour he thus freely draws at pleasure. It is 
labour that pays the bank bill — ^it is labour that pays 
the interest: and after thus paying capital and interest 
for the exclusive benefit of the idjle class of stock- 
holders, how can it be possible, that labour should not 
suffer under the double burden of sustaining the idle, 
pampering the rapacious, and gratifying the gambler. 

It is contended^ however, thai banks having capital, 
their operations are based on a real foundation. Against 
this we observe^ that if they operated on their capital 
only, they would not issue bills of credit, and the ino- 
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mcBt th^y ifsue biHs, they leave iheit capita for credit 
It 18, besides, self-evident, that corporatioDs acting upon 
capital only, encumbered ,as they, are with such im- 
mense lexpenses, would soon sink their funds altogether, 
beneath the double pressure of expenditure and losses: 
Banks, to cover their losses^ and make a covetahh in- 
terest, must operate on twice or three times their capi- 
tal; and hence it is that th^ir business is essentially 
bottomed on credit, under the fiction of capital, and 
substantially operating upon the labour of the producer^ 
fbv their income. 

Paper credits obtain a circulation on the presurtip- 
tion that they represent money ^ or gold and silver: but 
this is only a presumption, not a reality. The whole 
amount of the precious metals scattered throughout the 
world, would scarcely be sufficient to redeem the pa- 
per credits of the United States. But if the amount of 
specie were equal to the credits^ tberd could exist no 
motive to circulate the credits — as a substitute for the 
metals; the great merit, and peculiar character of the 
credit system being, that it anticipates and circulates 
not only all the labour^ but all the gold and silvery at 
the same time that it lies passive and inert in their 
vaults. 

It is this idea, however, of entire specie convertibi- 
lity that gives to paper all its worth. This idea, then, 
being an illusion, in the very nature of things, it is ob- 
vious that society is duped, as well as plundered by the 
fiction : for if there existed this entire convertibility, 
there would be no advantage to the stock-interest, in 
iheir paper credits : a bank that would circulate only 
dollar for dollar in specie, would never produce a di- 
vidend ; for their expenses and bad debts would speedi- 
ly absorb their capital. 
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A bank bill, then, it will be seen from the foregoing 
remarks, is in itself worth nothing — ^tfaat its whole worth 
is derived from labour, which pays it, at the moment it 
comes into circulation — that the bank gives it no value 
-^for when it returns to the bank it is no longer a 
credit — that it is no money, nor gold, nor silver, Jior 
equivalent to gold and silver — ^possessing in itself no 
single property of preciou^ness, stability or usefulness. 

The complaint then justly exists, that government, 
bound to secure to every citizen equal rights, should 
have ventured to delegate to corporations an absolute 
power over the labour of the producer, by placing it at 
the disposal of these bills of <;redit ? — Where is the «e- 
curity of property, under this artificial mode of causing 
it to change hands, without the intervention of « equiva- 
lents? In fine, where is the happiness of society, when 
thus placed at the mercy and discretion of a privileged 
order of speculators, whose attribute of sovereignty is 
an entire control over the property, fortune, and hap- 
piness of man: who can at pleasure deprive him of the 
fruits of his industry, reduce him to penury, or compel 
him to become the tenant of a poor-house or a dun- 
geon. 

This power, however, of corporations over the mass 
of society, would be loss culpable, and less intolera- 
ble, if it were exercised with a spirit of equal oppres- 
sion over all. But the hardship is ei:clusively confined 
to those who labour ; and the benefit entirely restricted 
to the pampered sons of idleness and capital. Industry 
is the victim — idleness the victor I 

Under these circumstances, why should public cre- 
dulity continue a slave to this oppressive fraud? The 
reason is, because the public understanding is not en- 
lightened. Let every mftn come to have a proper con- 
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ception of a iank bill, and society will unanimously 
unite to put down the fraud; and return to the use 
oirealitiesy and the nteasure of value and justice, in the 
exchanges of trade. With a view to this object, I have 
endeavoured to point out the real properties of paper 
credits J in a manner as lucid as I could conceive ; but 
to have a full conception of their character and ten- 
dency, the other branches of economy must likew:ise 
be studied; and to these 1 refer the reader. 

It has been well observed by a profound writer,* 
that governments have no more ri^t to grant charters 
for the purpose of uttering a fictitious symbol of money, 
tbtan they have to incorporate a company for the object 
of granting patents for lands already settled by the pro- 
prietors. To circulate a bank bill is as essentially an 
invasion of properly, and social right, as to sell the land 
over again. In fine, banJc credits do in effect transfer 
land anew, as we have already pointed out, by the 
constant fluctuation of the measure of value ; and the 
power to manufacture bank notes, is in substance a 
power to absorb labour, and acquire property without 
the intervention of an equivalent 

In fine, gold and silver are the symbols of labour, and 
bank bills the symbols of gold and silver — ^the shadow 
of a shadow — the spurious representative of the mea- 
sure and standard of industry. 

♦Taylor — See Enquiry. 
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CHAPTER XVIH. 

Coasting Trade — Domestid Commerce. 

Too little attention has hitherto been devoted to 
the domestic commerce of nations, the coasting trade, 
and all that branch of* the internal exchange of labour, 
which in fact makes up the real \vealth of a nation.' 
This neglect, of one of the primary sources of comfort, 
and industry, is owing to the same cause that has de- 
pressed and depreciated the value and importance of 
labour ; that cause is capital, monopoly, stock, paper 
credits, and what may justly, and emphatically be 
termed, thepride of occfupation. - 

Domestic commerce was, no doubt, long anterior <to 
foreign trade. > The primary exchanges of labour would 
be first, between different parts of the same country. 
One section would grow cotton, and another would 
manufacture it into doth; and, it is probable, the 
equivalents passed for the raw material would be 
gome kind of provision wanted by the cotton growers, 
as well as the return of the cotton, in the form of 
cloth, to be used for clothings Nor would this do- 
mestic trade be less profitable than foreign commerce. 
The most opulent nation of the world, is supposed to 
be China ; which, standing passive in regard to foreign 
trade, has become the most wealthy empire in the 
world, from the domestic commerce of the country, 
and the interchange of labour, between her different 
provinces. 

Nothing i^ more calculated to stimulate industry. 
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than domestic trade. The proximity of the market, 
the short time occupied in the voyage, or transmission 
of labour, the little risk, the certainty of information 
touching the market, the quick returns obtained for 
the labour, or merchandise, all conduce to make it 
more safe, as well as more profitable than foreign com- 
merce. The profit of domestic trade, although directly 
not so great, by being repeated more frequently, be- 
comes greater in the aggregate; and although fortunes 
are longer accumulating, they accumulate with more 
certainty. In the sdme manner^ the increase to the 
wealth of a nation, although not so sudden, as in 
foreign commerce^ yet the loss' is not so great, so that 
all circumstances considered, it is better, and more 
lucrative thjin exotic trade. la fact, it is the mass of 
labour, that circulates within a country, which consti- 
tutes its real wealth, and not the amount of labour which 
is sent abroad on speculation ; and which may return 
with 100 per cent, profit, or a total loss^ and the chances 
are about equal. 

By a domestic trade, the profit is sure to be on the 
side of the country ; by a foreigh commerce, you may 
pamper your rivals, and even place weapons in the 
bands of your enemy. 

By domestic trade, the precious metals are sure to 
remain in the country, but a foreign commerce in- 
variably carries them out, especially if the country has 
the balance of labour against it, or does not manufac- 
ture for herself. ' 

Domestic commerce tends naturally, and unavoid- 
ably, to improve the face of a country, and bring the 
citizens into habits of intimacy and friendship, with a 
perfect knowledge of each other's wants, capacities, 
and dispositioiiSi all of which tehds to their happiness, 
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comfoitf virtue, and iodependcnce. It lea^ to facili- 
ties of coinmunication, improvement of roads, con- 
struction of canals, bridges, and' all those machines of 
labour, and instruments of exchange, which make up 
the sum of Wealth and civilization^ 

If simplicity of manners can be preserved in a peo- 
ple compatibly with their wealth and prosperity, it is 
preferable, because it tends more to the preservation 
of happiness, and freedom. Hence, the importation 
of foreign luxuries is not so much to be desired, as the 
consumption of home products, and the cultivation of 
domestic industry. 

Foreign trade introduces foreign habits and cus- 
toms, whence is generated that pernicious practice of 
absenteeshify which lures the capitalist of one country 
to spend his life in another, and abstract the labour of 
his native country, to dissipate it amoog foreigners. 

Where diversity of occupations and variety of cli- 
mate lead to the production of an equal variety of 
labour, a domestic commerce is quite as profitable, or 
even more so, than a foreign one ; because the labour 
of the country all remains at home, and nothing is paid 
for foreign labour. It is a false idea, generated by 
luxury, which has attached so much importance to 
foreign commerce, and especially^ in European coun- 
tries, by the circumstance of decayed ^noblemen some- 
times embarking in it, together with the immense 
capitals accumulated by merchants, which enabled 
them to loan great sums of money to kings, and to 
purchase titles, which, they could not earp by their 
merit alone. 

In truth, foreign trade is a very inconsiderable means 
of national prosperity, and is rather an adjunct of 
wealth, than an integral part. The great avenue to 
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riches, is iiDine labour. It is this wMcb giyes vigocrr 
and stamina }q all tfiings. Take for example, the 
/^al, iiHMi, aiftd other staples of Peonsjlvania, or the 
-coitoQ and rice of Geoi^ia, or the sugar of Louisiaiia, 
or the cloths of co^too, and wool, of the eastern states, 
what a prodigious exchange of lahour is here generated, 
to the .common beneit ^nd wealth of the country. 
Compare such a tra4e with the export of our mmiegy 
to buy teas in Cbifia, or silks in France, and italy^ 
or cloths, and cambrics, aod lineos, in Great Britaki 
and Germany. There can be no estimate of the supe^ 
riority of a home trade, to such kn u<neqcial traffic in 
exotic labour. 

The resources of a nation are multiplied by dom^- 
&c commerce, i^ a ratio *tbat foribids al( comparisoa 
with the external. It augments population, pt-emotes. 
the settlement of 4e8ert tracts of ian^, causes smiling 
ftfld happy villages to rise in ail directions, insj^irits 
industry, diffuses labour, equalizes fortuned, leads to 
the culture of the arts aod sciences, and gives a spring 
of vigour and advajicement, to the whole system of 
social happiness. 

A steady home market for our products, is better 
than a fluctuating foreign one : the one is firm, constant, 
and unvaried, always giving employment to the ss^me 
hands, and producing the same profit ; the other is 
timid, variable, feverish, and uncertain as to employ* 
ment, wages and profits. 

The results of a prosperous hom^e trade are palpa* 
bly visible on the improved face of our country, within 
a few years. Since the stagnant condition of our 
foreign commerce, by which I mean its failure to in- 
crease with the increase of the country, and the con- 
sequent diversion of capital into inland commerce, 

u 
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manufactures^ coasting trade, &c., the improved state 
of the nation in its internal wealth, , is. prodigious. 
Steamboat transmission, canals, rail roads, turnpikes^ 
bridges <S£C. have shot up with a rapidity truly magi- 
cal, and have led to consequences so great, as often to 
perplex the mind between reality and fiction. * 

Every improvemisnt in a country which diminishes 
the labour, cost, and time, of tran^ortation, is a real 
increase of wealth, besides, that it brings, as it were) 
the most remote places close t(^ether, an advantage 
in relation to trade, that is of great importance. 

Every measure, therefore, w^ich promises to add 
to domestic exchange of labour, ought to be scrupu- 
lously looked afler, by a wise government, as em- 
bracing all the essential eliements of wealth, happiness, 
virtue, and independence, and more especially in this 
country, so remote from all the nations of the old 
world, and so capable of developing all those sources 
of wealth, comfort, and independence, which make 
nations happy, without resorting to commerce with 
distant foreigners, on injurious or perilous terms. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

7%e Balance of Trade. 

As an iDfallible test of the increase, or decline of 
the industry and prosperity of a nation, the balance of 
trade forms an important study to the political econo- 
mist; It is the barometer of labour,>in our competition 
with foreign countries, and furnishes indications. th6 
most useful, how to direct, the industry, and regulate 
the commerce of the nation ; so that we may escape 
becoming the mere province, or dependency of the 
more industrious, or skillfujl, or prudent, of the countries 
of Europe. 

The same laws and principles that enter into trade 
between individuals, are likewise comihon to nations. 
It is iike balance of profit and loss which determines 
tiie fortunes, or produces the ruin of the merchant . It 
is the same with. nations. A country which imports 
more for consumption, than it exports for sale—- rcsti- 
mating the sale by the amount of the fe^urn^-^must be 
a loser by the trade, however individuals may profit or 
gain. Such a commerce must necessarily produce an 
unfavourable balancq of trade against the country ; and 
gold and silver must be exported to pay for the super- 
flux of importations. This gold and silver is not a 
serious loss in itself, but it is a tett to show, that we 
are living too much upon the labour of others, instead 
of producing enough ourselves, for home conSuhfiption. 
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The exchange of values, when those values are in com- 
modities, is always profitable to a country ; because 
we part with superfluities that are of no use, for com- 
modities that are useful ; but when to efiect this ex- 
change, we are compelled 16 export gold and silver as 
equivalents, it becomes a losing trade, and shows the 
balance of industry to be against us. A parallel be- 
tween a trading manufacturer and his customers will 
illustrate this losing operation. Suppose a cotton 
weaver has 1,000 dollars in coin, but that he engages 
to pay his landlord, his grocer, his baker, his cotton 
merchant, &c. in cotton cloth of bis own fabricatioa; 
but when his landlord Calls for payment of his reat^ 
having previously parted with a large stock* of his ctotb 
to his cotton merchant, he finds himself unable to meet 
the demand. But his landlord insists, and finally he 
pArts with a portion of his 1,000 doUars. By a repe^ 
tttion of this faUing on his capital, be at last discovers 
that his 1,000 dollars have disappeared; an^ again 
fiilling under the' same embarrassment, he becomes a 
ruined man. Is it not evident that his first payment of 
bis capital ought to have been avoided ? and that in* 
stead of paying his money, be ought \o have either 
increased his manufactureof cloth, or reduced his coth^ 
sumption of the produce of the baker, grocer, ji^c. ? 
Nations ure like individuals, individuals like nationa, 
and the balance of trade bang unfavourable to ^ber, 
ruin ultimately covers them ; or, what must be con- 
sidered the same thing, poverty, dependence, and 
lassitude. 

The example of Spain and Portugal, are mehji^ 
choly proofs in point. Reposing in indolence upon 
the produce of their American mines, they n^Iect^ 
ed their manufactures, aifts, and industry; conteiit 
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toimporf the labour of Englamd, wod pay awaj their 
gold and silver. The consequences are manifest in 
tticar poverfy, degradation,- and provincial, depend- 
ence; and the natural result of opulence^ vigour^ 
and power, on the part of England, whose industiji 
absorbed so esseatiatlj the gelden dew of her indo<» 
lent neighbours. 

If any proof, therefore, were wanting of the perni- 
cious influence of an unfavourable balance of trade 
upon a country, Spain and Portugal would produce a 
demonstration that would preclude all doubt. 

It is from a perception of the truth of this principle 
that labour is essential to national independence, com- 
fort, and vigour, that all countries, who have not been 
wrapt in the delusion of gold and silver mines, have 
ever been careful to cherish, foster, stimulate, and 
protect their own manufactures, their own agricul- 
ture, and every mode of their own industry, as a coun- 
terpoise to the industry of other nations, and a sure 
resource for themselves, when need and peril beset 
them. 

Every circumstance favourable to the preservation 
of a balance of trade, ought to be studiously cultivated 
by a wise and provident government In addition to 
a large stock of industry, cheapness of labour and com- 
modities, is an important consideration ; to enable us 
to compete with, and undersell other countries. Here, 
however, the immense paper currency of our republic 
proves a fatal obstacle, by enhancing the price of labour 
and commodities, to so great a degree, as to give the 
superiority to our rivals. Notwithsftanding her im- 
mense national debt, and credit system, this one cir- 
cumstance of cheapness of labour in Great Britain, has 
caused the world to become her debtors — ^tributary to 
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her induitiy, and poaring their coin at her feet, in pay- 
ment of a ruinous balance of trade. 

All improvements in machinery, which is componnd 
labour, adds to the cheapness of labour. To the ap- 
plication of steam, and other inventions, is England 
indebted for that vast superiority of advantages, Aat 
has made her the banker of the world. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Of Taxes. 

It is of the first importance to a people, as well as to 
govemments^ to kn6w what are the most equitable and 
productive modes of taxation ; and where the people 
constitute the government by free suffrage and repre- 
sentation, it concerns them essentially to be fiimiliarly 
conversant with the principles of sound economy, in 
relation to the proper objects of revenue. 

The most equitable, uniform, and productive taxes, 
are those which are levied upon articles of general 
consumption. This makes it a matter of choice, whe- 
ther the citizen pay such a tax, or not-^it becomes in 
some sense voluntary ; and imposts of this description 
are at all times preferable to those that are compul- 
sory. They are more just, more popular, and more 
productive. 

Taxes, however, upon the necessaries of life, should 
be carefully avoided ; for they oppress labour, check 
industry, dispirit the labouring people, causing dis- 
content, indolence, intemperance, and emigration, as 
well as serve as a check to marriages and population. 

Articles of luxury ought always to be selected fot 
taxation, in preference to. all others; because they fall 
upon the rich, and leave the poor the option to pay 
them, or not, by abstaining from their use, or con- 
sumption. 

Visible and tai^ble objects, should be selected for 
taxation ; as lands, houses, &c. whose value may be as- 
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certained without prying into the privacies of the citi- 
zen ; or subjecting his* household to an inquisition. In 
like manner public stocks ought to be selected above 
every thing else, and all visible capital that accumu- 
lates by interest or usury. 

The antiquated doctrine, that all taxes fall ultimately 
upon land, has been long since exploded ; and the ra- 
4tiocial maxkn IB now admitted, that the consuMier {nys 
Ibe tax. This principle setdes at once the eqwtaUe 
■tkaracter of aJl intposts upon ^rommodities^ lands, or 
frablic stoclcs. But if there is finally any genend 
hiteoest ^pon which the onus of taxation resk, it is 
apon laboDr^--for after all, labour is the foontain wlieace 
gushes all wealth, and the fock wiitch endures ail buf- 
deosi tempests, and storms. 

Taxes upon personal incoaie, are ^odious and o(><- 
pressive — ^so, likewise, are ail excises upon particalaT 
fMTofeflsiofls, trades and occupation. A tax upon shop' 
ketperBi for exaoiple, equa/b the most arbitrary Ofqmes- 
aions of despotic T>Mi'key« No> tax. thonid >ever enter 
a man^s door, but by a vojuntary act of his own. Tax 
his house, or his land, but nothing within ^*- his otutU^^^ 
or about hiis persoo. 

All other modes of texation are ligjht and onoppres- 
srfe> compared with that insidious «aind artfol conpoimd 
of impost, a public debt; or what is denominated the 
poimuro SYSTEM. This, though not a tax in ibrm, is a 
double one in reality. It operates as a perpetual and 
ooceasing tax. First, the interest that accrues on it, 
mast be paid by a tax. Second, by incneasi«g the puioe 
of labour, it operates as a tax on industry ; and 'thus 
burdens the community by a twofold operation. Yet 
a public debt, instead of being considered a tax, tias 
been pconomiced. a 'ble88ilig;«-'«o artfid are govern- 
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menti hi cwaxmi their eit^rtiooa, aad fttUitte their 
misdeeda. 

In the sahie way; aU mdnied ciMrporaik)iis,ar« ta:U)B 
npen ]n4u6trjvaBd (twry bank biUjthat issoies, carries 
a burden upon faiboor. The taxation is indirect; to be 
siire, but it is not die len effectiial ; it i» oot'U»$ one- 
rous tban imposis on consamp^io^Q ; it is not so light and 
imioxiMa as a direct tax of Ifae same atnottiit 

Ift irespect togoveponient, taxes wfakb abstract iaboar 
ibiaa the prpduotive clashes, to conf«titute the reyexu^e 
of the nation, ojiajr be rendered fiot only iAi»x(iou8,vbut 
positively beneficial to a country, through a judicious 
method of expenditure. By the encouragement of sci- 
ence; the cultivation of literature ; the institution of 
colleges, universities, and other me^ns of disseminat- 
ing knowledge; by premiums for useful inventions ; and 
manifold other applications of public revenue,; this 
onerous burden on the working men of a nation, may 
be directed into the most beneficent and productive 
channels. I am aware that this public consumption of 
labour has been represented as wholly unproductive. 
This point will admit of contestation. The tax is again 
expended by government among the productive classes; 
whether we take the department of the navy, the army, 
the judiciary, or the legislaturjB. Taxation is not a 
total destruction of value. The amount of labour ab- 
stracted, soon returns into the stream of circulation, 
and reunites with its congenial element. 

Suppose a tax levied, to prosecute internal improve- 
ments. There is a positive and direct benefit deriv'ed 
from the partial abstraction of individual wealth to the 
public revenue. It is a productive consumption of va- 
lue, which begets other values, and leads to compound 
labour. On the contrary, a tax applied to pamper 
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court favoorit^ ia volaptaoas pleasures and refine- 
ments, would be highly pernicious to a country, by the 
destruction of value, which could never be replaced. 
This is the case in Turkey, England, France^ Russia, 
and the other monarchies of Europe and Asia. 

Taxes may also be imposed in the form of lotte- 
ries. This is the most pernicious of all modes, because 
of the consumption of wealth, and destruction of value ; 
for it is accompanied by an effect which obstructs all 
production — ^idleness, speculation, and the countless 
evil attendants of the passion of gaming. 
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CHAPTER XXf. 

Of Credit-^PuhUc Credit. 

Man, impatient of labour and eager in the pursuit of 
gain, is forever tempted to anticipate the future, in or- 
der to enjoy the present motnenti Credit was one of 
the first ffuits of this passion in commerce, as soon as 
wealth began to crown the, efforts of industry. All 
were desirous to receive labour, without an immediate 
pajrment of an equivalent ; but stipulating at a future 
day the payment of the amount agreed on between the 
parties. Hence the origin of commercial credit — ^pnK 
missory notes — bills of exchange — book credits, and 
other modes of specifying payment at a given period of 
futurity. In some cases, necessity and convenience 
were no doubt equally the inventors of this system, of 
which, indolence, rapacity and avarice soon availed 
themselves of the advantage. 

This species of commercial credit would very sooii 
extend itself to the utmost limits of'human cupidity, as 
&r as the convenience of trade, or the prospect of for- 
tune allured enterprise, or tempted ambition. The dan- 
ger of keeping large sums of money, together with the 
profits to be derived from lendihg out biHs of credit, 
drawn upon the industry of those who labour, would 
speedily stimulate individuals to become bankers ; as 
well to negotiate commercial exchanges, as for other 
purposes of discount and brokerage. The immense 
fortunes made by this absorption of the labour of the 
yidustrious, soon gt|ve rise to incorporated compani|^, 
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or joint stock proprietors, under the denomination of 
banks ; endowed by l^w with power to coin as much 
fictitious money, as their rapacity should prompt to. 
The. bills of these companies, called bank notes^ are 
biils of endit^ drawn upon the labour of society, for 
the exclusive profit of the proprietdrs of stock. At 
first thede associations of stockholders were formed on 
the subatantini basis of gold at^d silver capital : but as 
experience showed thein that/>t<i/tc/ai<A, enforced by 
law^ seldom or never brought any great demand for these 
metals, beyond the mere small coin currency— the idea 
was suggested of makiog[ banks on a capital entirely 
fictitiou9 ; or, with a metallic basis so small as to be 
equivalent to a fiction. Thus bank's became instituted 
with one twentieth part of their capital only -, the first 
instalment only being paid— the * stock ' being then 
^edgedf or hypothecated to the bank, and a loan ob- 
tained on it equivalent to the future instalments, Thus, 
as in compound labour, banks became the instrument 
6( compound credit ; generating one fictitious capital 
ilp<»i another, until the basis was entirely hidden in 
the clouds of fiction, and the fogs of interminable 
speculation. And tfaia compound geners^tion of credit, 
with all its profits, interest, and costs, falls exclusively 
upon labour. The bank becomes a mere machine for 
absorbing the proflutt of industry. By lending out it^ 
capital with a prodigal band, it ca]> cause a rise ux ihe 
price of propertyi, by tnaking money abundant, wlyich 
will tempt tb0 most sedate to view it as a flgod of pros- 
perity which cannot fail to enrich them. The tempt- 
ing bait soon engulfs in ruin, not only the unwary 
adventurer, but witli him, the whole community be- 
come losers to those who perceive the issue of the 
sfipC'ttlation. The bank now contracts its issuer or 
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edls in its loali»— money becooM scarce— {nropetty is 
sacrificed 't6 preserve cpedit, and the depreciation of 
labour ts geteral and appalling. In tfais convulsiooi 
fertones change hands with the rapidity of the throw of 
the dice; and the only gainers are the booiks, or their 
flHinagetv, or tbe cormorants and vultures who pr^y 
tfjpon the unfortunate m tim^s of public calamity. 

This species df compound credit necessarily' imposes 
a double tax upon labour, of which it is the fiction. As 
all interest is paid by labour, a credit system which 
multiplies fiction upon fiction-— credit upon credit^— can 
onily be sustained by the substance of all wealth — the' 
stock of industry. Let us supposte a case of a bank 
that becomes insolvent In its vaults no specie is to 
be found, but it possesses twenty per cent in the sub- 
stance of labour — in houses, stores, lands, and * othet 
property, which by security and mortgage has come 
into its possession. Why did it become insolvent T 
Beoause its capital was a fiction; twenty per cent 
only being paid in ; whilst for a series of years, it had 
been declaring a dividend of eight per cent upon one 
hundred! Thus the loss, as all losses do, ultimately 
&lls upon labour. 

Bank credits were unknown to antiquity; and it 
does not appear that commercial credit obtained to 
' any degree. Equally a stranger to them, was the sys- 
tem of PUBLIC CREDIT, or borrowing upon the credit 
of labour and of posterity, for the exigencies of nations 
in periods of war or distress. 

Unhappily modern natjoos have not only used public 
credit to a most wonderful extent, but they have abused 
it to a ruinous one. 

As intorested speculators are ever ready to deny the 
truUi of principles, which are totally subversive of their 
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selfish and fraudful designs, it is incumbent on those 
who are free from the poisonous influence of the money 
passions^ and have some regard to the public welfare, 
to confound the hardy assertions of stupidity or ava- 
rice, by showing all the proof, bearings, and relations, 
whiQh reason and experience furnish, of the destructive 
effects of paper money. In our own country, which 
has twice been subject to all the evils of a depreciated 
currency ,<and which is now severely suffering from the: 
losses and oppressions it gives birth to, it may justly 
excite wonder, that any man should remain sceptical 
on 'a subject which is hourly brought within the scope 
of his own ocular demonstration. During, and for 
some time subsequent to the war, not a man, woman, 
or child, in the country, but felt and complained of the 
harassing vexations of the depreciated paper credits, 
which in the form of change^ subjected them to much 
loss, in the most petty operations of domestic economy : 
a loss which, in the aggregate^ nrnst have amounted to 
thousand's — nay, hundreds of thousands of dollars. At 
the same time, the depreciation of larger bank credits^ • 
involved the trader in proportionably larger losses. 
The difference between paper and real money, varied 
from five to twelve per cent. The exchange — or dif- 
ference of v^lue, between the paper of one state and 
another, was about the same. All these losses, was €0 
much deducted from the produce of industry, to fill the 
pockets of the brokers and the banks — two of the most 
idle and unproductive classes (^f society which gorge 
upon the honest gains of the laborious citizen. At the 
present period, the same evils stare every man in the 
face, and rob every man of his money — ^notwithstand- 
ing that an illegal and unconstitutional mint of paper 
money has been oppressively imposed upon the people, 
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. to cure thiff rttinous depreciation. We have beea robbed 
of a most important part of the rights and privileges of 
• freemen, to create a national paper bank^ which was inr 
tended to remove, but which has only added to the 
grievance. Our malady was too much paper — the 
whole country ^as saturated — was overflowing with 
it— ^and the great doctors of the state prescribed a 
lai^er dose than ever we had before swallowed. The 
qonsequence was unavoidable — ^the grievance still an- 
noys society — ^specie is at a premium — domestic es> 
change feeds the brokers at the expense of the.labourer 
— and every man pays a tax of three or four per cent, 
to maintain this foul and rotten system of paper cre- 
dits—one hundred dollars of which you obtain at the 
bank, for one hundred dollars worth of the product of 
labour; and when you pass this cr^t or note, in the 
course of trade, it brings you but ninefy-six dollars 
standard money, in return. Such is the sure and in*- 
controvertible testimony of experience in our own 
country; without adverting to the horrors, of the conti- 
nental money system during the revolutipn; or the stitl 
wor^e oppression of the people of Ohio and North 
Carolina, by compelling them to pay their taxes in 
specie! . ' 

What is the verdict of experience in other countries ? 
Previous to Scotland's being united to the other two 
kingdoms, the system of b&nk credits was almost wholly 
unknown — and immediately after the union, a recoin- 
age of the money being made^ it was ascertained to 
amount to abotit a million : at the close of the 1 8th 
century, after bank credits had become abundant, and 
the nation had grown id trade and riches, not more 
than 300,000/4 in specie was to be found in the country. 
A consequent d^reeiation of paper credits took place. 
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France, of all the nations of Europe, poeaesaes com- 
paratively the least amount of paper credits. Hence 
the precious metals are abundant in that couptry-!— la- 
bour is cheap, and living proportionably low. In Eng- 
land, on the contrary, the national debt, combined with 
ihe bank credits, tends to beget mbcb of the evils of 
which we complain here— so that they are often com- 
pelled to suspend the payment of specie^ at the bank. 
This is owing to the immense amount of their public 
liebt held by foreigners, who draw the interest in hvi- 
Hoiw- ^nd thus often counterbalance the advanti^es of 
their industry and manufactures, which bring an influx 
of specie into the kingdom. But their national debt is 
so enormous, as to bear no proportion to their mass of 
industry. 

There is a natural pn^ortion between artificial mor 
ney, and industry, and commodities, which should never 
be surpassed, or broke tbrou^, by a wise and provident 
people ; and this ptoportion is ascertained by such paper 
money being equivalent to the pr'ecums rmtah. No 
other certain standslrd exists, by which to te^t the 
proper and wholesome emission of paper credits; As 
to the quantity, or mass of the precious metah^ which 
we should possess, it may be . laid down as a maxiqi, 
that no nation can have too much of ibenL, so loi^ as 
there ire commoditi^ to be exchanged fer tben^ in 
our own country ; because their quriiBtity is rcgufotei 
by the surplus product oi Qur industry— ^that is, by tbe 
produce and articles we ^re enabled to sell, over and 
above what we consume. Now tbe system of jMiper 
criidit is a refinement upon the product of laboor, 
which, when carried beyond the specie dapacityloo 
fair, becomes pernidoos, and defeats the pttrpose for 
whic^i it was iat^ded. Tbekr object is to «dend, or 
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anticipfeite, by artificial nteansy the product o[ labour ; 
that is, a person who has his surplusNproduce on band^ 
and cannot, at the moment, find a market for it, bery 
rows so much of a bank (a paper credit) on the pledge, 
of this produce — or what amounts to the same, an 
adequate ^security. This is a positive advantage to 
trade so far : and here is an end to that part of the 
operation. We now lock to the operations of the cre- 
dit It is passed, in the market^ to a third person, for 
a valuable con^deration, equal to its numerical or artir 
ficial value. This person wishes to remit this sum to 
a foreign country for purposes of trade, where its local 
credit is lost — ^he presents it to the bank and demands 
the specie ; they have suspended specie paymmt9. What 
is the situation of the trader now ? He must have soHd. 
money, and be takes the credit i^to the market, wh^ 
adding four dollars to the hundr^ bank credit^ he ob« 
tains one hundred specie : this is four per cent loss on 
the product of his industry, which the trivial advantage* 
of the first trader anticipatii^ his sale, can in no man^ 
ner compensate. For what would be the reiSult, sup- 
posing the first could not obtain the bank credit? Why 
merely a delay in the sale,' which cannot obstruct tHe 
exercise of his industry ', whereas the second sufler» a 
real loss. This is the most simple illustration of the 
subject that I am acquainted with : that it is a correct 
one, I can pledge all the admitted authorities that ever 
reasoned upon tbe science of political economy. It 
appeals, however, only to* the common judgment of 
mankind for its justice an<} reality. 

Estimating according to this natural criterion, the 
mass of paper credits proper in this country to facili- 
tate the pit¥|K>se8 of trade^iwith6ut degeneratiag to a 
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nuisance and an evil, we may confidently pronounce 
its utmogt limit, at/about thirty or forty .millioiis • more 
than this is pernicious, because this is about the sum of 
our 8urpif)is wdwiry^ the latter is rather less than the 
former^if any difference obtains-^this is proved hy the 
mas9 of current bullion not exceeding thirty millions of 
dollars. 

Close upon the invention of banking, followed the sys- 
tem of borrowing money ^ia anticipation of revenue ^nd 
taxes, to defray the expenses of government, or meet 
the wasteful Exigencies of war. In time this system of 
borrowing assumed the shape it now bears, of funded 
debt^ for which the certificates of government are 
issued, baring an annual interest, until at last, it has 
•become so familiar to every^ mind,, that it would indeed 
appear, an unpardonal^le ignorance to be unacquainted 
with the jniblicftinds^ or what, in this country, is more 
commonly denominated the national deht^ a debt, 
which in respect to a country, imposes on it a most 
6iiarou8 and calamitous burden ; and in relation to 
trade, . n^anufactures, agi'iculture,.and commerce, is 
beyond oalculation pernicious and destructive. 

' In this country, the Rev6lution, and the wars of '97 
and 1812, brought upon us this public calamity, to pay 
the interest, of which we have ever since been so 
heayily taxed, through the indirect means of impoiis, 
or duties on the -imported necessaries of life, which 
have stripped the mass of the produgers of millions, as 
a bonus to the idle stockholder^ and luxurious capi- 
talist. Its operation upon labour iis to depress, harass, 
and impoverish, to create, inequality of fortune by- the 
artificial excitements of speculi^tion and stockjobbingi 
without the agency of talent, or the inlerveotion of in- 
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dostry, to the excldsiTe eaqpense of those who toil, and 
those who produce.* 

* On this point, Alexander Hamilton, who in all his reasonings 
trgaed on t&e flindamental doctrines of the Working Pcople, has 
the following pertinent obsemtions : 

^The emitting^ of paper money by the authority of govern- 
ment," says Mr. Hamilton/* is wisely prohibited to thp individual 
states, by the national constitution, and the spirit of that prohi- 
bition ought not to be disregarded by the- government of the 
. United States. Though paper emissions un'der a gener&l autho- 
rity, might have some ^ advantages not applicable « and be fVee 
from 'Some disadvan^es which are applicable, to the like emis- 
sions by the states separately ; yet they are of a nature so liable 
to abuse, and it may even be affirmed, so certain of hdng ahised; 
that the witdoth of a gonemmeni toiU ho shmon in never inuHng 
i$$e^ wUh the use of 'so oedneh^ €tnd dangerous an expedieiit, tn 
times of tranquillity it might have no ill consequence, it i^gUt 
even perhaps be managed in a way to be productive of good ; 
but in great and trying emergencies, there is almost a moral 
certainty of its becoming mischievons. The stamping of paper 
is an operation so much easier than tiie laying of tazoAi that a 
government in the practice of paper emissions wonld rarely fail 
in any such emergency, to indulge itself too far in the en^ploy- 
inent of that resource, to avoid, as much as possible, one less 
auspicious to present popularity, tf it should not even be carried 
80 far as to be rendered an ahsobde bubhUt, it wmld at leaet he 
likely to he esetended to a degree^ which tpotdd oecasim an jnfiated 
and attifieial state of things, incompatible with the regular and 
prosperous course of the political economy ^ 

•• Among other material differences between a paper currency 
issued by the *mere authority of government and One Issued by 
the bank payable in cotn, is this, that io the first case there is no 
standard to which an appeal can be made, as to the quantity which 
will only satisfy, or which will surcharge the circulation — in the last 
that standard results from the demand. If more should be issued 
thain is necessary, it will return npon the bank. Its emissions, as 
eltewbera intimated, must always be in componnd ratio to the 
fand and the demand 'd— Whence it is evident that there is a 
limitation in the nature of things ; while the discretion of the 
government is the only measure of the extent of the emissions 
by it%own authority.*' 
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In ADOther view, they are equally detrimental, and 
assume the same pernicious character as bank bills ; 
the funded debt possessing the quality of money, and 
having a currency equal to gold and silver. In this 
manner it tends to raise the price of coipmodities, and 
throw a great obstacle in the path of our hotne indus- 
try, by augmenting as well the price of labour as of 
materials. Besides, foreigners will always be. tempted 
to its purchase, aitd thus impose upon us the tribute of . 
interest, to be abstracted from the metallic currency of 
the country, to its impoverishment ^nd degradation. 
As they tend, also, to l^anish gold and silver from cir- 
culation, of which they become the substitute, they 
are highly pernicious. The hst blow given to our 
metallic resources during the late war, was by the issue 
of treasury twits. A funded debt also begets a monied 
interest, distinct from the general interest of society, 
and which aspires to rule the people, and engross the 
government, because they constitute an idle class of 
society, which generates aristocratic ideas, and leads 
them to ime^ine that because they do not work, they 
were necessarily born to rule. 

It must never be foi^otten, that the whole wealth of 
society proceeds from labour, and that the rtockholder 
grows rich by absorbing th,e wages and profits that 
rightfully belong to the industrious. Pablic credit, 
then, as well as commercial credit, is more frequently 
pernicious than beneficial. Let us inquire fiirther into 
this subject. 

The extension of paper credits has produced a com- 
petition in trade so great, that credit is universally 
granted to all persons without inquiring into their 
means, industry, or resources^ The consequence of 
this difiiisive credit is a relaxation of labour, ^s w^ell as 
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a delenoration of morals. Debt is conlractecl, wHh" 
out coneulting the abilitj to pay ; so that extravagance, 
idleness, and vice, become the natural features of an 
^e of extended commercial -credit, public fund^^ and 
chartered banks. 

The corollaries to be drawn from these positions 
are of the most vital consequence to the happiness of 
individuals, as well as the destiny of nations. To avoid 
the <^ntraction of debt, is the grand secret by which, 
the citizesi attains to fortune,} and the nation advances 
to prosperity. Public debts paper credits, and all the 
variety of indirect taxation, operaite upon industry to 
depress and^ check it. Insolvency- in' individuals, not 
only impairs their usefulness and destroys their ener- 
gies, but leads to* a general depravation of morals, and 
all die train of evils which inevitably attend on the 
total perversion of the first principles of the social 
compact. 

An illustration of the oppressive iiatnre of a rtT!n>BD 
DBBT, will not be out of placd. Suppose government 
borrows ten millions, at five per cent, interest. In 
twenty years, the interest paid will amount. to the capi- 
tal ! Twenty years is but half a generation, so &at ftie 
labourers of one age, will have paid from their earnings 
ten millions of dollars interest — and leav« posterity, or 
the. next age, to pay the ten millions capiiaL As the 
government can only expend the ten millions capital, 
it is apparent that the producers of wealth, are losers 
bygat. least that amount, admitting the doctrine, that 
the capital has returned into the stream of circdlation 
for the common benefit of industry. Ten millions of 
paper credits in banks, will produce the same result; 
only greater in degree, the interest in their operations 
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biding seven per c«it, which will reduce the period of 
burden to about thirteen years, instead of twenty. 

Owing to the credit system, w^ ai:e indebted for the 
enlai^ed and pernicious relations of debtor and cre- 
ditor, and tha tconsequent remnant of the system of 
feudal tyranny, termed imprisonment for debt; which 
means the surr.ender of the body of tiie debtor to the 
vengeaoce of the creditor, to be tortured according to 
dae degrees jof malignity that glow in the heart of the 
Shylock, who seeks his pound of flesh, reckless of the 
blood that may follow the stroke of the knife, and who 
provides no surgeon to cure the wound, or stanch the 
blood, unless it is so specified in the bond. 

The ^^ continental money^'^ of the confederated states 
will never xease to be quoted as an awful admonition, 
to avoid the mischiefs of 'a national paper currency. 
Nothing, not even the wild creations of imagination 
could equal the pernicious depreciation of this .paper 
currency. - In a few days, a few hours, the^most opulent 
men were suddenly reduced to beggary. Five hundred 
dollars in that paper money, would not suffice to pur- 
chase even a pair of shoes. The country was inundated 
with the rag-riches of Mr. Gallalin, and which ought 
forever to be called ** Gallatin money," in order to 
designate the cotmtetfeit^ the /rand, and the imposturei,* 
The government issued the- credits, but they bad 
neither money nor property to redeem them. The 
moment they saturated the market, thai moment they 
depreciated to nothing. The illusion of public fiith 
was dissipated by the reality of a bankrupt nation. 

* Mr. Gallatin contends that a paper currency ia wealth! 
The theory must no doubt have been invented for a very honest 
and laudable purpose. 
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The bilk, therefore^ ceased to circulate, and the go- 
vernment ceased to issue them. Then commenced 
the public suffering, which had before been averted 
by the army subsisting oh the labour of the country^ in 
virtue of a fiction. The consolidation of the " conti- 
mntal money ^^'^ which had been paid to the army^ aftiei^ 
wards went to form our ^^ funded dehV* 



m 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Of Manufactures, 

The importance of manufactures to the wealth and 
comfort of a nation can well be appreciated by us, who 
have so intensely suffered from their want, through 
two long and perilous wars. A dependence of this 
kind was very neai* frustrating the achievement of our 
independence, in the stru^le of the revolution ; and as 
near covering us with subjugation and dismay, during 
the last war. On both occasions our sufferings and 
anguish have proved the best admonishers of our duty. 

Of all sources of wealth, manufactures are the most 
copious and rapid. All raw material is cheap, and of 
inferior worth, because natural agents combine with 
labour in their production. But the labour of manu- 
factures is a source of compound value, that multiplies 
wealth with amazing rapidity. The economy of time, 
too, confers rncalculable superiority on manufactures, 
as a means of wealth to a nation. The agriculturist 
must wait his seasons, and his time, and for one half of 
the year is doomed to idleness. But the manufacturer 
has all times and all seasons at his command. Nothing 
interrupts his labour ; and be multiplies industry a thou* 
sand fold, where the ai^iculturist augments it once. 
Hence it is that manufacturing countries become so 
superior in wealth, to nations which are purely agri- 
cultural, pastoral, or commercial. 

Labour saving machinery, or compound labour, is a 
powerful agent in the productioa of these riches. Ma- 
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etiinet reqviiring^ no elothing, no food,, attended with 
Nttie or no expense, produce a hundred, or five hun- 
dred fold the profit of human labour. Hence nations 
which possessthe most perfect machinery, vnll become 
die most opulent and powerful; thus demonstrating 
that LABOUR is the source of all national greatness, as, 
well as individual happiness. 

This subject is not less interesting than important, 
and <^ens to our inspection the eventful volume of 
history, to enlighten and sustain us in the protective 
policy adopted by the government Every country 
that has become distinguished for its manufacturing in- 
dush^, presents us with traces of poficy and legislation, 
exclusively sel&li, and systematically directed to the 
gresit aim of home production. 

Let Uls take a brief review of the rise of En^h ma- 
nuftctures. 

The excKisive system of protection adopted, by the 
ffmwe totensy is a matter of too general notoriety, to need 
a special detail or reference ; but we must not overiook 
the fact, ti)at while the Hanse towns monopolized the 
trade of the world, owing to their tariff and navigation 
lawis^ the rest of the nations of Europe, who had no 
commerce, and no manufactures, had no such laws and 
regulations ! The first start given to English trade, was 
an opposition to jthe monopoly of the Hanse towns by 
Queen Elizabeth. We cite the whole passage from 
Hume^ tol. V. p. 24, as interesting, and rdevant to this 
argumenti 

^ The merchants of the Hanse towns complained 
loudly in the be^nning of Eltzabeth^s reign, of the treat- 
ment which they had received in the reigns of Edward 
and Mary. She prudently replied, that as she would 
not innovate any thing, she would still protect them in 
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the immunities and privileges^ of which she found tbeii 
possesse^J. This answer not contenting . them, their 
commerce was spon after suspended for a time, to the 
great (advantage of the- Ehglisk merchants^ who tried 
what thej could ihemselves effect for promoting their 
commerce. They took the whole trade into theii^ own 
hands, andf their returns proving successfol, they 
divided themselves into staplers, and merchant adven- 
turers ; the former residing constantly at one place, the 
latter trying their fortunes in other towns and states 
abroad, with cloth sni other marmfdctwres. This success 
so enraged the Hanse towns,* that they tried all the 
methods which a discontented people could devise, to 
draw upon the English merchiants the ill opinion of 
other nations and states. They prevailed so far as to 
obtain an imperial edict, by which the Ei^Iisb were 
prohibited all commerce in the Empire. The queen, 
by way of retaliation, retained sixty of their ships, 
which had been seized in the river Tagus, with contxia- 
band goods of the Spaniards. These ships the queen in- 
tended to have restored, as desiring to have compro- 
mised all diflerences with those trading cities; but 
when she was informed that a general assembly was 
held at Lubec, in order to concert measures for dis- 
tressing the English trade, she caused the sfiips and 
cargoes to be confiscated.^' 

At that period the manufactures of England were in 
tiie lowest stage ; nor was it until the persecutions 
against the protestants of France and the Low Coun- 
tries drove their artisans and manufacturers into that 
country for an asylum, that their importance waaap- 

*How perfectly analogous to the present anger and resentment of 
the English and their agents against us ! 
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predated, and their ingeniiity and labour fostered by 
the protectiBg hand of goyemmeiit 

^ In a remonstrance of the Hanse towns to the Diet 
of the Eknpire, in 1582, (says Hume,) it is affirmed that 
England estported annually about 200,000 pieces of 
doth. This number seems to be much exajggerated^^' 

One of the most wise and judicious of the measures 
of Queen Elizabeth, \vas to grant a charter to these 
merchant adventurers^ who proved such troublesome 
competitors and rivals to the merchandise of the Hanse 
towns. By some intrigues, however, of the wily Dutcl^, 
Elisabeth was induced to rescind this grant of trading 
privilege ; — but the pernicious effects that attended the 
opening of the trade^ soon compelled her to restore 
their charter; which operated in respect to foreign ma-^ 
nufacttares precisely as our tariff now does. A general 
tariff would have been more productive of encourage- 
meiit to her artisans ; but at that early period, trade 
had not been matured into* a system, or digested ^lipon 
principles of science ; hence it depended entirely for 
its progression, upon the expedients suggested by the 
collisions, acddents, and wants of the day. 

The progress of England,' therefore, in her great 
manu&ctunng system v^as extremely slow. Political 
economy, and the science of government, were wholly 
unknowii ; and nations were left to grope their way in 
the dark, by instinct, to such regulations as experience 
struck out. In the reign of James the First, England 
was still in subjection to the superior ;trading faculties 
and mano&cturing ingenuity of the tianse towns. The 
following passage from Hume, will show the state of 
her manufactures at this time. ^^ Almost all the more 
elaborate and curious arts were only cultivated abroad, 
particijilarly in Italy, Holland, and the Netheriands. 
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Ship buijdipg, and the fouoding of iron camMn, weia 
the sole in which England ^celled. They seem, in- 
deed, to have possessed alone the secret of the latter, 
and great complaints were made, every parUament, 
against the exportation of English ^rdnanee/^ ^^ Nin<8 
tenths of her commerce consisted of vtooUen gidoda* 
Wool, however, was ^allowed to be exported, till the 
19th of the king. Its exportation was then forbidden^ 
by proclaniation. Most of the cloth was exported 
raw, t and was dyed and dressed by the Dutch; who 
gained, it is pretended, £700,000 a year by this manu" 
fiicture. A proclamation issued by the king against 
exporting cloth in that condition, had succeeded so iU 
daring one year, by the refusal of the Dutch to b^y 
the dressed cloth, that /murmurs arose against it, aod 
this measure was retractied by the king, and cofy/atn^i} 
of by the nation^ as if it had been the most impolitic 
in the world. . It seems, indeedf^to have been premature* 

Here we bq[in to perceive the collision of rival na^ 
tions, produced by their mutual systems of protection 
extended to their own manu&ctdres. England was 
every day growing wiser; and as her experience gave 
her new knowledge, she extended her protecth$ tys* 
tern wider and wider, until she ei^rossed the trade o( 
nearly the whole world ! ' 

^Mn so little credit,'^ sayfr Hume, ''was the .fine 
English clod) even at Aome, that the king was obliged 
to seek expedients by which' he might engage the, peo* 
pie of iashion to wear it. The manu&cture of fine 
Unen, was totally unknown in the kingdaasL'^^^SiEtt;* 
loorm^ were introduced, and mulberry trees first plant* 
ed in the reign of James 1. 

The tonnage duiy commenced as early as the leign 
of Henry V. 
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In the reigo of Jannos the Second* the ii)4u0tiy of 
England received a wonderful accession* ^.One 
Bi^moDi leaving the low countries,^^8ajs Haipe, ^^ when 
th(Ky were threatened with a French conqnastt In'ougbt 
the art of dyeing wooHm chth,into England, and by 
that improvement ^ayw thb nation ohsat svms op 
iio»T.'^ 

The great l)[|an^fact^re9 of the Italian cities of 
Florence, Genoa, Y^i^ice, ai)d others, all arose from 
their charters, privileges, and other r^ulations, that 
answered the purpose of a tarifi*,"^ 

The importation of the principal manufactures' 
fabricated by England, were prohibited from France 
during the i^ign of James the Second. The French bavo 
not be^n wanting in eitnilar expedients, from the time 
of SuUy to that of Colburg, when Henry the Fourth 
of Frauee proved his sagacity by the most liberal 
patronage of manufactures ; by cutting canals, and ei(* 
tending the special favour of government to every 
species pf industry, porcelain, tapestry, silks, &c. . 

We coi^ld extond this exposition of the protective 
policy oif aU pations to their, own manufactures aiu} 
c<toiMrce to a much .greater length ; but the foregoing 
is fufficient to establish tbo fact, and sustain ihe general 
principk for which we are contending— that when 

* liCp<]ero l&vaap^ vol. ii. p. 171. Churters and patents to 
trading companies ate unquastionably pernicioas in an age of gene- 
ral commercial proBperlty and occvipation; but in the ih&ncy of 
trade and manufkottires, their ntility and productiveness are incon- 
troTSFtiMc. The ptosperity of the Hmwe towns, and the efiects of 
the early i^liah cempwies, have settled the question* In a^ 
an a^^e they operate as a government protection, checkii^ &reigvi 
competition, and providing a point of attraction at home for industry 
and skill. On this pdint, we refbr the curious reader to a perusal 
of Aclf^t JKnndtPf, whiok will amuse as well as instruet 
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ererj nation in the world is struggling by 2l protective 
policy to extend their manufaptures over other coon- 
tries, we 'are bound by every feeling of patriotism, and 
every consideration of self-interest, 'to adopt thb same 
policy^ in order to avert that dependence, .impoverish- . 
iQent, and imbecility, which the action of /omgnt^t- 
dtutry upon our capital must necessarily give birth 
to, unless resisted and counteracted by similar regu- 
lations and imposts. What then are we called upon 
to do, by those who urge the repeal of the tariffs 
and .the abandonment of the protective policy — ^but to 
expose ourselves on all sides, to the diminution of our 
strength, and the exhapstion of internal iresources^ to* 
ttie drain of our specie, and the idleness of our citi- 
zens: and for what purpose, but to pamper foreign 
artisans, under the delusive belief that the freight and 
commission on English merchandise is more conducive 
to our national prosperity, than a stock of home indus- 
try, abundance of gold and silver, and a happy popu- 
lation ! ' 

It has been alleged as one of the strongest arguments 
against the tariff, that since its adoption our commerce 
has. languished, decreased, and fallen into frightfol d^- 
cay. Could this be shown as. a consequence of the 
tariff, it might be entitled to some weigb^; but it is 
evidently one of the collateral effects of a universal 
state of peace and of production : eVery nation manu- 
facturing and carrying for itself, and none engaged in 
the wantoq destruction of the products of industry by 
wasteful and ruinous warfare. When all commerce is 
on the decline — ^languid, creeping, and unprofitable, 
we cannot expect that oiirs will alone be prosperous, 
exempt from the common laws of an era of overpro- 
duction^ and entitled to a special good fortune de- 
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Died to all other coontries. Nations, like individuals, 
aretob prone to look' on the dark side of the picture, 
to fancy their condition the worst of all others, and to 
ascribe their misfortunes to every circumstance that 
appears gilded with the promise of prosp^ty toothers; 
it is &e same with one branch of trade, when another 
receive3 a preference, and clamour instantly becomes 
combined ^inst ihtfavourite. 

At the present day, it has ceased to be either singu- 
lar or meritorious, to express decided sentiments in 
fiivour of these two fundamental sources of national 
indepepdence, wealth, and prosperity, whose founda- 
tions have beentoo deeply laid in* the physical world 
around us, ever to permit the fleeting passions and 
transitory. prejudices of one section of our country, to 
loosen them by cabal, or rupture them by sedition. The 
very &ce of our gigantic and beautiful and fertile con* 
tinent, bears on it the eternal features that declare it 
inseparable irom canals, rail roads, manufactures, and 
all those arts that conduce to lift us from naked bar- 
barity to sumptuous abundance,.by the operat^ion pf 
the foige, the anvil, the furnace, the loom. Mountaiqs 
of iron, copper, lead, and anthracite, lay scattered be- 
fore us ip the inexhaustible majesty of wealth: and 
fields teeming with every raw material of the fleece, 
hemp, flax, cotton^ and very soon we shall be enabled 
to add. silk — all inviting us to become our own manu- 
facturers,, in a tone which to resist, would bespeak an 
obtuseness of intellect, and an indolence of purpose, iar 
inferior to the red sons. of our western forests. With 
a felicity and a variety of climate, producing the fruits 
of Italy, as well as the staples of Russia, equally capa- 
ble of jrielding the wines and olive of France, as well 
as the wool of Saxony and the sugar qane of Jamaica ; 
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it wottM be not less repognant to reason, than conrniit'* 
ting violence against n'&tture, to resist enthosikstn in the 
cause ot the American system, especialty when we 
saperadd to these natural advantages, tfiat great mttss 
of moral power, ingenuity, skill and industry. Which 
stands waiting to be employed in our workshops, abd 
which, without employment^ can only fiimish food for 
the almshouse and penitentiary. But this, it will be 
said, is the natural, hot* the legislatiTe ai^iiment in 
fifcvour of home industry. It will be said, that on the 
imtural baisis, American manufectures can have no 
ofyponents ; that it is only when a ^arifF is imposed 
upon foreign fabrics, to give an' et^ual advantage^ to 
the American producei*, that opposition is engendered 
to th6 boui^ty by those who do not share m 'its 
benefits. It is a sufficient answer to this sophistry, 
to observe, that among the community of nations there 
can exist no .trade, or manufacture, on a natural basis. 
"The history of the rise and progress of arts, manufac- 
tures *nd commerce, exhibits lire protective "systtin as 
the pioneer of enterprise, ahjd &e shield of inddrtry, 
from the moment of its infancy to the hour of its con* 
summation. We have no account of any jdountry ever 
having become opulent from her manufacturing in- 
dustry, on the mere natural basis, arid without the arti- ^ 
ficial aid of a protective tariff. The competition df 
iMtipns is precisely governed by the same laws as the 
competition of individuals, and nations will always ex^ 
ercise their sovereign power to enact laws in favour of 
their own industry, as individuals adopt rules, regula- 
tions, and customs, for tlie sailie purpose. The policy 
of a tariff system is a self-evident axiom of national 
wisdom ; it springs from the inherent ihstinct of self* 
interest ; and whc^e a nation is one and undivided in 
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her ibstitations, organic laws, and comnoercial advan- 
tages, no question can ever possibly arise as to its expe- 
diency and benefits. But the various states of this 
confederacy differ in atl these circumstances, and the 
South strenuously insists that the tariff is oppressive 
and unconstitutional, because the North and West de- 
rive exclusive advantages, which, it is contended, inflict 
corresponding injuries upon the South. Here then that 
unity of interests, which is appropriate to most coun- 
tries, is lost, and the three great sections of the republic 
become so many conflicting fragments, disputing for a 
point, which heretofore no united nation ever contro- 
verted. 

The South contends, that every impost upon manu. 
factures of foreign produce, is a tax levied upon agri. 
culture and commerce, and a bounty given to the 
American fabricator. Bat this position is fellacious ; 
and is entirely exploded by the long settled doctrine, 
that in all cases of impost, whether direct or indirect, 
it is the consumer that pays the tax, and not those 
general branches of trade, which are excluded from its 
operation ; and if the consumer pays, it becomes a 
more equally distributed and general burden, than any 
which the ingenuity of man could devise. Prolixity of 
reasoning on this subject would be a reflection upon the 
common sense of mankind, notwithstanding the impos- 
ing fact, that a committee of congress have assumed 
the contrary, as a principle from which to reason 
against the system of protection. The following is th^ 
reasdning of that report : 

" fiefore the committee proceed to expose the in* 
evitably destructive effect of the proposed tariff upon 
the export trade in cotton, tobacco, and rice, they will 
submit a few remarks in confirmation of the idea, al- 

A A 
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ready suggested, th^at the principal burden of taxatioOf 
even under a mere revenue system of imposts, falls 
upon those staples^ and on the shipping interest and 
commerce dependent on them. It has been already 
shown, that the manufacturing states import upwards 
of seven millions of merchandise, free of duty. This 
exemption operates as a bounty in favour of manufac- 
tures, not only at the expense of the revenue, but also 
at the expense of agriculture and commerce, which 
must be subjected to heavier charges, to supply the 
deficiency resulting to the revenue from that exemp- 
tion. But the committee feel authorized to go still 
further, and to assert, that the whole of the revenue 
derived from imported articles, of which similar and 
rival articles are manufactured in this country, even 
under the most moderate system of impost duties, is a 
tax upon agriculture and commerce ; and that manufac- 
tures, so far from participating in the burden, are bene- 
fited by its imposition. Conclusive practical propf of 
this will be found in the fact, that the manufacturers 
would unquestionably oppose a proposition to repeal 
tjhe whole of the impost duties^ even if the public lands 
were adequate to supply. the government with all the 
revenue required for the public service. It is only ne- 
cessary, indeed, to suggest the idea of a repeal of the 
impost duties, and an ii^osition of internal taxes 
equally bearing upon all interests of the country, to 
render strikingly evident the proposition stated by the 
committee. 

"It cannot, indeed, be doubted that a system of 
revenue, which imposes no internal taxes, but is ex- 
clusively confined to impost duties, is a tax upon agri- 
culture and commerce, and a bounty iQ favour of 
manufactures.^^ 
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The fact stated is, in our opinion, far from being con- 
clusive; indeed it has no relevancy whatever to the 
principle in dispute. That our manufacturers desire 
protection by imposts, is one proposition in itself, 
wholly distinct from the principle which settles the 
question as to what branch of industry bears the final 
burden of the tax. • Political economy has long ago 
settled the point, that the consumer pays, and none but 
the consumer. The impost is paid in ttie first instance 
by the importer, who adds it to the price of the com- 
modity, and it continues to be added, through every 
successive hand, until it reaches the last buyer or con- 
sumer. As to commerce, it pays, strictly speaking, no 
impost whatever, being the mere channel of import and 
export ; and the trite observation, so often turned into 
a boast, that the merchant pays the revenue to govern- 
ment, is not only fallacious, but absurd. All taxes, 
whether relative to imposts, or excise, whether levied 
on land, merchandise, or other articles, falls ultimately 
upon industry, upon productive labour, or whatever 
represents industry and labour. Commerce, so far as 
it produces gain, may in one sense be said to pay the 
impost, but agriculture pays more, and manufactures 
pay most; for the product of manufacturing industry, 
including of Course all branches of mechanics, is vastly 
greater than all other species of industry together. So 
that in point of inequality, there can be no sort of tax- 
ation levied upon society, that does not bear harder 
upon tiiat interest which the tariff protects, than any 
of these which urge its repeal. To protect that great 
mass of industry which pays the great mass of impost 
is surely as wise as it is politic, and as patriotic as it 
is just : but it is only what justice would exact and pa* 
triotism decree. 
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The cotton raising states of the south and west, are 
entitled to ail credit for their industry and patriotism, 
and (hat they do produce a large mass of industry, I 
cheerfully allow. But what would he their condition, 
without home manufactures? What would he their 
condition, without our manufactures of iron, hrass, 
wood, hats, boots, leather, &c. &c. to the most simple 
article of domestic convenience and necessity ? Could 
they pay for the imported, and grow rich ? I say, no ! 
But what is their condition 7 Their cotton is sold at a 
price, not helow that which it commanded prior to the 
tariff; and whether it is sold abroad, or at home, if it 
commands the same price, cannot concern them ; un- 
less as patriots they prefer the latter, because it is more 
beneficial to their country. 

The committee whom we before quoted, also object 
to tiie tariff, because it cuts off the foreign demand for 
cotton. *^ The committee will now attempt to exhibit 
the injurious tendency of the proposed tariff, in its 
bearing upon the commerceand shipping sustained by 
our southern staples, as well as upon the agricultural 
labour and capital engaged in their production. And, 
in the first place, they are of opinion, that the prohibi- 
tion of British manufactures will, inevitably, cut off 
very nearly to the extent of that prohibition, the for- 
eign demand for our cotton. There is no law of trade 
more deeply fixed, in the very nature of commercial 
exchanges, than that a nation cannot purchase foreign 
productions, but by giving its own productions, or its 
own labour, 'directly or indirectly, in exchange for 
them." 

The position is here gratuitously assumed, without 
either reason or experience to sustain it, that ike tariff 
does prohibit British manufactures ! — and this form^ 
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the postulate from which the conclusion is drawn, that 
it would destroy the foreign demand for cotton. Since 
that report was made to congress, to prevent the 
passage of the tariff bill, we have had ample experience 
of its effects upon the English market ; and it has nei« 
ther operated to prohibit foreign manufactures, nor to 
lessen the foreign demand for cotton. Assuming then 
our ground, that the importation of manufactures is a 
just criterion of the consumption of cotton : So far the 
influx of foreign fabrics, since the passage of the tariff 
law, has augmented beyond all reasonable limits, with 
a commensurate diminution of prices ; an effect which 
at the same time that it prostrates all the theoretical 
objections of the committee, to the protective system, 
seems equally to baffle the expectations of its friend?, 
that it would prove beneficial to American industry. 
This unexpected result, however, which disappoints 
Voth its friends and its foes, is not to be taken as the 
uniform effect, that will flow from the permanent con** 
tinqation of the same policy ; but it is rather to be con- 
sidered as the anomalous consequence of an excess of 
competition from two adverse points ; a natural and 
almost necessary effect of a revolution of the channels 
of trade. We must expect, that after this importations 
will decrease, and home manufactures become more ex- 
tended and more flourishing. A reaction will. follow 
this excessive tension of the elastic cord of competition. 
The British njianufacturer, or his agents, will cease to 
import in such immense quantities, and sell at such 
ruinous losses ; they will adopt the standard of profit as 
the measure of quantity imported; and thus enter fairly 
into the market with our home manufacturers. Such 
will be the result of a well regulated tariff policy, 
when in permanent operation, and adopted as the set- 
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tied system of government, beyond the chance of altera- 
tion, and exalted by the sound sense and virtuous 
patriotism of the country, above the fluctuations of 
faction, and the sinister designs of reckless and ambi- 
tious demagogues. 

Any community may become diseased by ideas of 
their own creation. The South has conjured up the 
phantom of oppression ; of unequal burdens, and taxa« 
tion levied upon them, for the exclusive benefit and 
bounty of the manufactures of the north ! But where 
can be seen the dreadful realities of these imaginings ? 
Why indulge in fictitious evils ? why attempt to force 
the mind to the impression of wrongs endured, and in- 
justice inflicted, when no principle of equity has been 
infringed ; and no practical evil has resulted from the 
tarifiT, or can or will result ? We forbear to push an 
investigation into the motives of such an unfidr perver- 
sion of facts and principles ; but we may be permitted 
to hope, that it has not for its basis any prurient feeling 
of ambition, or lust of office ; and that misdirected pa- 
triotism, not pernicious faction, lies at the bottom of 
an infatuation, so strange and unaccountable. 

I have said that the tariff infringes no principle of 
equity ; by which I mean constitutional justice : biit as 
this has been made a strong hold by the opponents of 
the American system, I shall defer its examination to a 
future occasion, when I shall canvass the question in 
extenso. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Debtor and Creditor. 

This is one of the peculiar relations, growing out of 
the credit system, but more especially, the practic^ of 
banking, and usury. Mere commerce would not ne- 
cessarily give rise to this relation between buyer and 
seller. It is a necessary consequence of credit, paper 
money, public funds, and the other concomitants of an 
age, whose wealth is a fiction, and whose justice is a 
legalized fraud. 

The order of debtor and creditor, is the last fiscal 
shape, which property assumes in its passage to ac- 
cumulation on one hand, and beggary on the other. 
They represent patricians and plebeians^ or, capitalists 
2^nd producers^ masters and slaves, Spartans and helots. 
Or, we may go still further, and say, that debtor and 
creditor is but the relation of the idle to the indus- 
trious. 

It must be too striking to escape the most casual 
observer, that debtors are found universally to be those 
who labour, and creditors^ those who live in idleness 
on their wealth. Singular, indeed, is the civilized 
destiny of man, that those who produce all the wealth, 
are for ever among the poor ; and those who produce 
nothing, are ever affluent, luxurious, and enervated, 
living upon the toil of those whom they doom to 
penury. 

Such is the consequence bf a perverted state of 
society, the adoption of wrong principles for the dis- 
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tribution of labour, the monopoly of labour by char- 
ters, and the creation of capital by paper credits. 

The first effect of the paper system, is to stimulate 
trade to the utmost height of competition. Hence, 
the universal diffusion of unrestricted credit, and the 
consequent multiplication of debtor and creditor. 
The temptation to purchase on credit, is known to be 
irresistible, without reference in either party, to the 
ability to make payment, the creditor being satisfied 
with the coercion of law^ and the debtor content to ac- 
cept of value, without the payment of an equivalent ; 
referring to time and accident, for the chances of an 
escape from the legal penalty. 

The relation of debtor and creditor, therefore, being 
purely factitious, wholly unknown to man in a state of 
nature, or even in the most civilized stages of exist- 
ence, where paper credits are not current, we must 
consider it as a creature of law, whose properties arc 
decided, not by justice, but by power. 

We have seen that justice decrees labour to its pro- 
ducer, but that law distributes it on the principle of 
capita], and monopoly. By the intervention of credit, 
the original principle of acquiring property is opened 
to the producer, who is the poor, and the debtor ; for 
credit, is nothing more than capital, opening her 
hands, and permitting industry to take from them at 
her pleasure. No sooner, however, has this doorto 
acquisition been opened, than capital, whose tempta- 
tion to this act of liberality, was the lure of interest g^nd 
usury ^ again closes her hands, and demands the reim- 
bursement of capitalist and interest. Here commences 
the collision between poverty and capital, in which 
the former is helpless, if unable to pay, and the latter, 
a tyrant, fortified by law, in all the terrors of despot- 
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ism. It is obvious, that if the priDciple of equity ia 
the distribution of pcopertj prevailed, there could 
exist DO motive for monopoly and capital to resort to 
the expedient of credit ; and industry, already pos- 
sessed of all her rights, and all her comforts, could 
have no inducement to borrow, at so great a sacrifice 
as the interest produces. The relation of debtor and 
creditor, therefore, is produced by the rapacity of 
capital to accumulate, and on the side of tt^ borrower, 
by the necessities and temptations of poverty, superin-; 
duced by wrong principles, in the distribution of labour. 
What right, then, has capital to punish by imprisonment 
for debt? and extort, from injured industry, for inability 
to comply with a contnict purely of her own making? 
for. it is capital that lends^ it is capital that is master ; 
and commands and controls the servant industry. It has 
no right, but what power confers, and the entire system 
of credit^ being a fraud on labour, as the existence of 
capital is a fraud in its distribution, and the interest 
imposed a too;, levied by the idle on the labouring ; 
there exists no moral,' or equitable obligation, to ob- 
serve and fulfil conditions, fo which capital only is a 
free agent, because a supreme master. And this want 
of obligation to pay, bn the part of the debtor, is 
proved by the fact of inability. He does not pay. 
He has no power to pay, he has no more volition to 
pay than he had to borrow, for, however he may will 
payment, wanting the equivalents, he never can carry 
his will into execution. It is absurd to maintain ob- 
ligation, without free will • to perform it. But capital 
instists that this obligation is complete and imperative; 
the law declares the absurdity, and on the ground of 
this absurdity, invests the creditor with power over 
the PERSON, the bodv7, and consequently the life of 
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the debtor, who in vain pleads the wili to pay, but ap- 
peals to God to show that he has no abilihf to secoiid 
his will. Iq this manner, the perversion of the first 
principle in the distribution of labour, gives rise to all 
the misery that infests the social system. The bod^ of 
the debtor becoming the property of the creditor, he is 
doomed to the dungeon of the felon, and the law allows 
bread aqd watei? His children aud wife beconae 
inmates of the alms bouse^ and when at last the ven* 
geance of capital is satiated, for its disappointment in ' 
adding to its hoards, the wretched victim is dn^ed 
from his damp vault to the little better habitation of 
the poor house, or becomes, from wounded pride, and 
conscious degradation,, one of the many slaves to in- 
temperance, that capital ordains shall surround her 
palace, and present living commentaries on her mercy, 
beneficence, ahd grandeur. 

Bat here capital and law have usurped a power, con* 
trary to the natural laws of labour^as well as repugnant 
^o the principles of the American Declaration of In* 
dependence. On this subject we shall be more diffuse 
in the subsequent. chaptef. 

How far the relation of debtor and creditor can be 
perfected, by law imposing an obligation which can^ 
not be fulfilled, or how far that relation is impaired 
and weakened by the same cause, are questions not 
less interesting than important. That . laws, which 
give the body of the debtor to the creditor, tend more 
to annul the obligation of debt, than to enforce it, 
seems evident, from the history of this portion of our 
politico-economical system. Law cannot create im- 
possibilities, it cannot make all men honest, nor render 
all men solvent; and until it can accomplish this, it 
but relaxes or destroys the bonds of honour that bind 
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men to a discharge of their duties and debts, by id- 
stituting a penalty^ that is never voliintarily incurred, 
but when incurred, is deemed a full equivalent to the 
creditor. 

The great extension of cfedit, then, being the cause 
of the belligerent attitude of debtor and^creditor, and 
fraught with mischief and misery so iticalculable and 
endless, its restriction vrould obviously seem to be ^de- 
laanded by policy and justice, interest and humanity. 
This restriction would best be accomplished by placing 
the rights of debtor and creditor upon a ba3is as proxi- 
mate to equality, as may be practicable, pnder a sys- 
tem radically perverted. A simple abolishment of the 
power of the creditor over the body of the debtor, 
appears calculated to produce a wholesome restriction 
in the credit system, leaving it to honour to fulfil the 
contract of debt where the ability resides ; and where 

/the ability, but not the will exists,, the criminal inten- 
tion would justly call for the infliction of a felonious 
penalty : (or fraud can no more be justified in the deb- 

. tor, than force or fraud can be sustained in the creditor. 
On this principle, it will not, consequently, be inferred, 
that I would divest the creditor of his l^al right to 
coerce payment, by an execution upon property ;^ such 
a right is essential to counteract the power of wrong 
in the debtor. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Imprisonment for Debt, 

1 SHALL consider this question purely on abstract prin* 
ciples, purposely to test the demonstrated injustice of 
the prevailing system. All indulgence in feeling, sym- 
pathy, and imagination, I shaH studiously avoid. On 
such a subject, the pathos of fancy, and the embellish- 
ments of rhetoric, are equally out of place. The 
calamities eitibraced, and the feelings excited, by such 
a theme, are too intense, comprehensive, and profound, 
to be made the sport of imagination, eveil for th^B lauda- 
ble purposes of apposite illustration, or vivacity of im- 
pression. It appeared suiSScient to view the question 
as it appeared to the eye of the philosopher,'the econo- 
mist, the statesman, and the philanthropist ; but even . 
on these points, I shall omit much that deserves exa- 
mination. One inquiry, in particular, my limits force 
me to abandon — an inquiry pregnant with the most 
useful suggestions and benevolent expedients : — ^^'How 
far imprisonment for debt augments pauperism, propa- 
gates ebriety, and becomes the efficient cause of most 
of the crime which blackens the existing features of 
civilized society." These questions 1 may perhaps exa- 
mine in the second, part of this treatise, at a future 
day. 

Few subjects of great niiLtional importance, or deeply 
affecting the best rights of humanity, have received so 
little attention, in froportion to their magnitude, as 
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that of imprisonment for rfe6(. I do not mean in re- 
ference to the mere historical character of that odious 
cnstom, but in regard to its intrinsic barbarism, and re- 
pugnance to that light of reason, vital religion, and 
philosopl^ical justice, which is partly the characteristic, 
and so entirely the profession, of the present age. 

T^he motives of nations to adopt this mode of coer- 
cion for the payment of debt, it is not worth 'while to 
inquire into : the only points worthy of consideration, 
are. Firsts Is it reasonable ? Second^ Is it just ? Thirds 
Is it consistent with the end of society, happiness ? 
Fourth^ Is^it compatible with the exercise of equal 
rights, and the possession of civil liberty ? 

First, Is it reasonable ? This question is answered 
almost self-evideritly in the negative. The debtor's 
crime is^ inability to pay 'his debts ; and he is flung into 
prison, whereby this inability is not merely increased, 
but completed ; he is thus forever rendered incapable 
of payment,, besides being doomed to disease, starva- 
tion, deaths — to heart-breaking woe, under a conscious- 
ness of unmerited punishment for a misfortune instead 
of a crime. It is, therefore, the very extreme of ab- 
surdity, to imprison for debt It effectually defeats 
the sole object of the creditor, payment ; or it creates 
a new object, which it gratifies ; an object of the most 
demoniac kind, which satiates the most diabolical of 
all human passions, revenge. Grounded originally on 
the presumption of fraud, and the concealment of pro-* 
perly by the debtor, it invests, the creditor with the 
power to torture his victim, whether innocent or guilty, 
and reduces to a common level, the most* unfortunate 
honesty, and thef most adroit, callous, and consummate 
knavery. The man who. conceals his property, does it 
with a fore-knowkdgeof his gpinishment, and deter- 
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mination to endure it : to him, therefore, imprisonment 
is no punishment,' no corrective ; but if he escapes, he 
deems the possibiHty of it a sufBcient penalty, and dis- 
charges his conscience from all future moral responsi* 
bility» And in ■ this there seems much reason ; for if 
the creditor prefers imprisonment to payment, he 
ad^ts it in his own mind as an equivalent ; and 
surely such a penalty to the debtor is more than pay- 
ment ten times told. 

In every light, therefore, it is ubreasonable to the 
utmost length of absurdity. Under this* head we may 
iilso class its inhumanity. The character of Shylock, 
the Jew of Venice, as drawn by Shakspeare, is gene- 
rally considered as an impossible romance of cruelty, 
carried beyond all the limits of human ferocity, and 
superhuman vengeance, because he demanded of hip 
debtor "a pound of flesh nearest the heart," as the 
penalty of his unpaid bond. This in a Jew of that 
age is thought to be impossible. Yet, we in a Chris- 
tian country — we, who are Christians— who affect hu- 
manity, tenderness, and all the mild and social virtues 
to the last degree — we riot only take a pound of flesh, 
but we take heart, body, all the flesh and all the man! 
And even this we think an insuflicient penalty for our 
bond. After we have all the flesh, and have bruised 
and broken tl)e heart, not only of the debtor, but of his 
*( wife and little ones,." and all — we still demand ^*the 
•three thousand ducats'*' — we atill persecute, and hunt 
him down for payment. He must remain idle for life 
— a burden to the community — ^a' spectacle of com- 
miseration to mankind! Mercenary, indeed, to the 
last degree, must be that age, and that country, wbieb 
can tolerate so monstrous and reyolting a practice f 

Is it just ? This qipstion involves the principle of 
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penonal libeitj, the right to which is unalieDable, 
which cannot be sold, or parchased, and hence impri- 
sonment for debt must be unjust A man cannot form 
a compact to dispose of his liberty, for no one has a 
right to buy or to hold it. To make the bodj'of a man 
equivalent to money, violates the ^ first principle of 
natural right to personal liberty. It is likewise unjust 
in another point ; one creditor may imprison a debtor, 
and by this means deprive all the rest of the chance of 
ever obtaining payment But. it is intrinsically unjust 
towards the debtor; whose time and liberty may be 
worth a hundred fold the amount of the claim for 
which he suffers. This has been the case of thou- 
sands, under the afflicting disaster of insolvency, with- 
out having the equitable relief of a sound bankrupt 
law, to shield jthem from cruelty and oppression. 
' Is it consistent with the end of society, happiness ? 
To consider this Question, after what has been said, 
may be deemed almost superfluous : yet deeper reflec- 
tion will show tKat it requires to be considered. No- 
thing hardens the heart like the love of* money, and it 
is too apt tp be adopted as sound doctrine, that the un- 
fortunate and. poor have no right to happiness, and that 
he who cannot pay his debts, is equally out of the pale 
of law, justice, humanity, and reason. The bloated 
pride . of the rich is not' happiness — the ostentatious 
vanity of the great and the dignifidd — what is it — but 
the care of trifles, that refines misery out of shadows! 
When the enjoyments of one man are purchased at 
the price of wretchedness to thousands,, the object of 
the government is destroyed, and its principal ends 
reversed. True, the security of property, and the pre- 
valence of justice, are indispensable to the happiness of 
society ; but Where the unfortunate debtor has no pro- 
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perty to pay, no justice is violated*; and to persecute^ 
oppress,. and harass him by. imprisonment, is to com* 
mit the worst injustice, and overthrow, the very end9 
for which society was instituted. 

Is it compatible with the exercise of equal rights, 
and the possession of civil liberty ? 

It seems scarcely possible to answer tl^s questioti 
without being guilty of repetition; so much of our pre- 
ceding ai^uments being applicable to this point. It 
may certainly be questioned whether, under a govern- 
ment whose basis 13 equality, of rights, imprisonment 
for debt can be justly ordained. If personal servitude 
can be rightfully imposed on ourselves, in considera- 
tion of money, the principle of equitable slaveiy would 
at once be established ; but as this cannot be, it follows 
as a corollary, that the penalty now exacted of the 
debtor, is as repugnant to the constitution as it is to the 
spirit of the age, which rests every*question upon rea- 
son, justice, humanity, and truth. 1 now speak solely 
of the matter of debt. Fraud is another question, and, 
as an indubitable crime, is liable to merited and reason- 
able punishment. 

The end of all civilized institutions is happiness. Pro- 
perty is secured and guarded by just laws, because 
money, or wealth, is an essential means to human com- 
fort, without which, happiness cannot exist; but to 
make property the end of government, is to prostitute 
laws jto the lust of insatiable avarice.- It can always 
be seen ^hen refinement .borders upon barbarism, by 
its confounding means with ends, and losing all sight of 
happiness, by directing its aims exclusively after gold, 
ambition, distinction, pride and pomp. Rapacity and 
avarice are the great obstacles to human enjoyrnetits. 
Instigated by tbe.se, legislatures extend laws to protect 
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property so fiir, that thej anakne an opposite character, 
and instead. of being the barriers of personal rights, be- 
ooBie the perpetrators of penonal wrongs. Such is 
that cupidity, 'which pursues property, until it invades 
personal rights, destroys human happiness, and too 
often extends to the heart of the wretched victim. 

if the principles that regulate the 'distribution of 
wealth were more equitable, and more in accordance 
with die principles of its production, there wonld exist 
less necessity for adopting laws for the compulsory 
p^ment of debts. Poverty is never voluntary. The 
unequal laws that compel penury should be repealed, 
and the inability of payment in this manner removed, 
imtead of enacting penal laws tm punish an inevitable 
consequence of unjust ones. 

The total abolishment of imprisonment for debt by 
the United States, is an evidence yet to be given, that 
the:spirit of our laws and institutions keeps pace with 
the boasted improvenrents of the age, in wh^t has been 
fslntastically denominated ^^ the march of mind.'' A 
march, however^ is very different from a conquest — 
and even a conquest would fall far short of the estab- 
lishment and settled perfection of reason. Before we 
can justly boast of either, we must expunge from oar 
statute book the barbarous custom of feudal tyranny, 
which substitutes vengeance for justice, and decrees 
the absurdity that the fo|pture shall extract gold from 
poverty and misfortunCp 

A government such as, ours, based on the principles 
of reason and justice, should be consistent throughout 
The practice of holding insolvent merchants to full and 
eternal liability, is one of those absurdities that often 
defeats the object it aims to accomplish — ^payment — 
by (condemning its victim, even when not imprisoned, 
c c 
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to perprtual kUeuefls aad ioactiYify. Sttch a cintoni, 
the twin brother of that jiist deaoanced, would itielf 
refute the preteiwiooa of the age to perfected reaaoBt 
and throw ridicule od the vain boast of our intfUectiial 
acclimation. The obvious cause of fhia deplomU^ 
discrepancy, is to be found, as abeady intimated, in die 
adoption of a theory founded on reaaon, and the prac- 
tice of customs originating in despotism, thai have de<> 
volved to us- from the dark ages of feudal vic^ence and 
vandal barbarity. • . ^ 

To the present era of enlightened statesmanship^ aa^ 
liberalized phUanthropy, the people look with a just 
Qonfideiioe i& the total .abolishment of imprisonment 
for debt, as wholly in^nsistent with-the first pvincipka 
of the rights of man, and incompatible with die esqoj^ 
ment ctf social happiness. 

Upon the people themselves rests an awftil ve8poii(-» 
sibility for the effectuation of the same beneficent and 
equitable purpose. Among th9 mostik productive re^ 
sources of the nation, is the activity, indostiy^ talents 
and. enterprise of her citizens ; and vrken any portion 
of these are pakted by'unjust laws, tbe country lan- 
guishes in proportion, and the grand ol^ect of our civil 
compact has been measurably defeated. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

' * Of Ediccation. 

NoTHtir« ie«o essentially connected witiv the we»Mi 
4»f notims, 9lnd the faappiness of the people, es the .pro- 
per tiiltivation, ekpensioi, and discipline of the popnhr ^ 
mind. Upon this dejpends not only the amount of 
publie tiitne and happiness — but the aggregate of in- 
dnstty^ ingetiuity, temperance, economy, and vigour. 
• 'When'we l<>ok back to the small states of Qrbbok, 
sd dfaniAntiTe in esteht^ so trivial mphysieal resourcet^, 
yet so colossal in all the trioral griatideot of ns^ttods ; so 
happy in peace, so blessed wltii feibnndance, ^otovinci*- 
Me in wa^, so inimitable in letters; so eiquisJte ith taste, 
to unparafleled in the arts^ so splendid in all thing^-^ 
we are cotop<slled to refbr all her transcendent ent^V 
lenees to her tnind — h^r sducoiton, her literature, her 
fioieivce, and her philosophy. The example of Roms, 
not more extended in physical Nmits, ahd not less re^ 
nowned in imperishable glorp*J-e£torts the judgment 
to the satne aektiowle^ment of the supremacy of in- 
tellect, over matter; and the all-^fifoirerful ibflnence ef 
pubKc intelligence, in forming the national character, 
deciding its destiny^ and moulding its people. In fiie, 
the history of the world is bnt a repetkion of the same 
troth illustinted by the same renown, tracking the 
eitreer of intellect in the psftfa of glory, and showing, 
thut kingdoms, the most insignificant in magntttides 
have, by ibe forqe of knowledge, eoKpsed all their 
^gahtio'rifals h» wealth, reaotfrces, and ikme/ We 
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might contrast England with Russia — France with 
China — and Greece and Rome with all \ 

When history glares her blaze of truth in odr eyes, 
let us not close theiii to its lessons. When the intel- 
lect of Rome was quenched by a barbarian deluge, 
what was the condition of the world ? — ^To what era 
of all those blackened by crime, and debased by igno- 
rance, do we look back, with the greatest horror 7 To 
thtt DAEK AOEa, to the midnight ofmind that oyerapread 
the world) and permitted depravity to wage an unre- 
stricted war&re upon virtue, knowledge, -science, in- 
dustry, apd happiness. Sufficiently admonitory, theo, 
is the lesson of the past, to urge us to the improvement 
of the present, and the perfection of the future. Cast 
upon the stage of existence in a new era^ let .U9. not dis- 
grace our d^tiny by failing to make our advancement 
conform to our opportunities. 

The spirit of the age, which now points to the unii- 
versal education of the people, is air'unavoidable effect 
of that law. of our nature, which ordains that means 
must b0 adapted to ends, and th^t causes must coa- 
form to their coDsequences ;— &at as time rolls on, and 
reflection lights the torch of intellect, prejudice, bigot- 
ry, and superstiti(W, mu»t give place to reason, an4 
humanity maintain her rights in defiance of prejudice 
or interest, riches or ambition. When, as a people, 
we inscribed the holy precepts of justice and of 4;ruth 
oi our declaration of independence — proclaiming that 
all men were created free and equal-r-with the tame 
rights to the pursuit and enjoyment of happiness ; we 
commenced the ibundation, because we created the 
necessity of universal education, by adopting a form of 
government, v^ios^ existence and purity depended on 
the exercise of reason, and the pceservation of public 
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virtue. Whe^ every man is an eleehr^ and bouiid to 
judge and to choose those who may m^ke lawi , and 
administer the government ;— -every one ought to re- 
ceive an education, commensurate to his duties, as such; 
and where individual opulence does not furnish the 
means, the public are bound to impart the blessiog in 
the fullest measure, and to the widest extent, at the 
common cost of society : not, however, as a (otmly, 
or a charity^ but as a right ; that as all contribute their 
share of labour to the expense and support of govern* 
ment, so all are equally entitled to tiie great benefits of 
popular instruction. In the same manner, that the 
amstiMion protects our liberties, and that the law se- 
cures our rights of person and of property, without be- 
coming a charity to the poor ; so ought education to be 
dispensed to all who desire to receive its vivifying 
beams, and investigatii^ spirit Inideed, to conceive 
o(k popular govenvnem devoid of a system ol popular 
edacationy is as difficult as to conceive of a civilized 
society destitute of a system of industry. This truth 
has beeki generally received in this country^ and never, 
I. believe, directly denied ; although its force has be^a 
attempted to be evaded by the rich and opposed by tl^e 
aristocracy^ who have heretofore,, unfortunately^ been 
our sole laio makers^ through the odious system of cha- 
rity schools — the bare idea of which impresses a con- 
sciousness of degradation, and leadsvto results the very 
reverse of those that ought to be produced by popular 
instruction. I will not, liowever, enlarge upon this 
subject, which must be familiar to all i yet all may not 
have remariced, ijhat the scanty pittance oP education 
termed charitMe^ has never realized the equal benefits 
ofinstructum^ to which the working people have be^n 
entitled as the producers of all the wealth of society. 
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When it is soletntiljr inscribed upon oar eobstitutiofry 
that educatkiD is an es^ntial prelminar^ df gorani^ 
mtnti iU diffusive dispensation becomes k dulj and a 
ri^ef the first importance and magnitude: we ar^ 
botind to colisider i^^ not as an acddminl but ai anhm^ 
tegral part of goremmerit, which, when we neglect or 
ovfeflookT we violate the most sacf ed obligations, whieb^ 
AS good citiizensj we^hav^ sworn to discbarge. 

A proper understanding a^ to the basis of American 
edttcatioB, is essentiftlto just legisktive ^nactdients to 
provide Ibr its difihsion. The errors and tnisooiicep* 
tibus that have heretofore been formidable obBtruttions 
in the path of popular edaeation, have had their drigki 
in thslt fertile spiing 6f most of our misfortunes, the 
rsuDAii HfeRSDiTART'SYstBH of th^ English gOTttm^ 
inent ; ^hich iff basefd on principles radically opposite^ 
sind Mernally repugnant to ours ; but from which, un* 
fortunately, we have drawn aU our models for aotton^ 
While We have resorted to truth and justice fo^ prin* 
cip)6s m the absireict. Hente that coUision between 
our form of govertiment, whose soul is intelNgeMe and 
khot^ledge, and our practice, and our institutions^ whieU 
are subversive of both. In Europe^ edutation hiung a 
jgrate and h&anty^ comihg from an hereditary king and 
noWfity, to their ftuM vassals, or iifemr sdbjeetei ' 
may tvell ht called a chaHty, and can hardly be termed 
d blessing; for it must lead them to the sight of trothcT^ 
irhtch revolt ffom all their systems of injustice and 
oppression ; which reveals to their astonished. eyes all 
the charms of liberty and equality, and yet denies thirn 
their enjoyment and protection* A new system of 
educatioti must; therefore, in this counti^, be adopted, 
Conibrmiible to our con&ttlution,' and conducive to the 
hatppiness of the people. I nieati ^eetr, not in tdfattion 
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tQik^ meih0dof f^c^cfiing^ although this i^ every w^J 
msceptible of iiiip)royeineDt;-^but in resipect to thq 
pepditioo of its gift, ^4 the uniyersality of its influenQQ 
«ipd operation, by which I me^n kqpwlisdge inopjirte^ 
to the people as a matter of right nnd duty, .an4 rff*" 
c^ved by ^U^ whether they choosy to refuse or jio ac- 
cept it, uad^r th§ obligation of good citizenship* 

If^timatejy conaected as genera} education is with 
b^v\^ happiness apd virtue, tbQ philanthropist^ the 
statesman, and the patriot, pei^ceiv^ in its adoption, an 
|Ocrfi$»Q of the moral eneigies of the nattion, a^ well as 
9P ^gmi^nted power in .the lever of government. I 
lu>ld it to be an indisputable masim, that kno^ledg^, 
9^t poly prevents crime, but increases ipdw|try.~tbat 
it ftddfi to the excellence pf the hutnan character ia all 
its^bearings-T-^hat it anatchen men from low ^ndgro'^, 
Ti^lliQg vices,, and ^ve9 tbem\a fresh impulse to the 
ncqirisitiou of perfection pf every kind* How seldom 
do'Wp behcjld a tQv^m fre^u«inted by m^n^of gQod edur 
catiouy and cultivated intellect? JHow seldom do we 
find men of educated minds, slaves to the beastly vice, 
(tfjntemperance? — Give education to the people, and 
you give them^the spur to every virtue; the rein ta 
ev^y vice. Locds into the cells of your prisons 1 By 
whom are they tenanted ? By the ignoranii pr the re- 
cipients of charity schools^ who, perhaps, had better 
have been left among the unsophisticated mass pf inr 
tellectttal darkness. 

It is cheering to the heart of the philanthropist^ at 
all limes, to perceive the cause of human happiness in 
its diffiisive sense, as afibcting the great mass of mi^n- 
kiod, enga^g public attention ; but more especially 
80 at afi era, when the lust of gain appears to be the 
grand abferbing pafision of our race : I say the gj^vs^ 
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OF HtTMAN HAPPINESS, for such do I considef the cause 
of popular education, which shall bring into action 
that immensity of intellect which now lies dormant ; 
and which, in respect 1o its influence on happiness, is 
precisely as if it did not exist. 

It does not, however, appear so unquestionable, 
Whether the entire mass of mind can by culture be 
brought activeltf to the aid of governments^ and of 
nations. If, however, it be only maintained that educa- 
tion can be brought to produce that effect by the 
diminution of crime, and the augmentation of industry^ 
I concur in the position ; but some appear to give a 
different construction to . the effects of a system of 
popular education, which reaches beyond the Hmits of 
^^mere reading and writing ^"^^^hi that they look to ttie 
participation of nearly the whole race in the mora) 
government of nations, as a natural consequence of 
giving the multitude of men the command of their 
minds in ethics, science, and politics. T|iere appears 
to me to be two ways only, in which this effect can be 
produced,— 1st, by the adoption of the representative 
system of government, as a preliminary step ; or, 3d, 
by superinducing it through the influence of popular 
education. Representative government ma^y exist 
nominally^ but not effectually, without the diffusion of 
the higher kind of popular instruction. To be. com- 
plete, representation must exhibit a moral fitness be- 
tween the representative and his station, and l»s cou" 
stituents. A people incompetent from ignorance or 
vice, of choosing a proper representative, never can 
enjoy that kind of government^ except in form and 
name. There must exist in a majority of the people 
an ability to discriminate character, and a disposition 
to appreciate talents, or the substence of reprcsenta- 
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tion is lost in the form. Electors ought, on all occa- 
sions, to be competent to a just conception of the fit- 
ness or unfitness of representatives. By this method 
only do I conceive it possible to bring the mass of the 
people to the efficient aid of government and nations, 
as far as moral power is concerned. Looking l;)eyond 
the limits of mere reading and writings the cause of 
difiusive education assumes a magnitude so great, and 
becomes enveloped in difficulties so embarrassing, as 
to claim the most intense investigation. How is it 
to . be accomplished ? Is it not indispensable, as a 
preliminary measure, to remove from the face of so- 
ciety that redundance of taverns and liquor stores^ that 
poison and debauch eighty per cent of the mass of the 
•people ? For, on what principle can we expect educa- 
tion to take root in society, when a majority of that 
society are in the hourly habit of destroying the power 
of thought, and inhaling the steam of excitement? 
These are serious questions; but they receive, I am 
di^osed to think, a conclusive ansvtrer in the adop- 
tion of a general system of popular education^ reaching 
beyond the mere attainment of reading and writing. 
Knowledge is the grand remedy of intemperance ; for 
in proportion as we elevate men in the scale of ex- 
istence, and give them reason t6 esteem and respect 
themselves^ so do we reclaim them from all tempta- 
tions of degrading vice, and ruinous crimes. A read- 
ing and intellectual people were nevier known to be 
sottish;— but those who are ignorant, or stupid, are 
forever wallowing in drunkenness and debauchery. 
Thus sobriety and political honesty, are the twin off- 
spring of education. Make the people enlightened, and 
liberty will prove her own sentinel, virtue her own 
protector, truth her own champion ! — Under our pre- 
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sent system, the evil from which we most suifer is the 
Ignorance of teachers^ an evil that has been very 
generally felt and acknowledged ; and which, in Europe^ 
has given rise to the preliminary measure of a school 
for teachers. In most of our seminaries, this deBciency 
is palpably obvious, and forms a subject of general 
complaint. When every other business fails, people 
open schools, as if no education in themselves was 
sufficient to qualify them to teach others. The sam^ 
remark will apply to most of our legislators. We are 
shrewd and cunning, and rest satisfied with the con* 
sciousncss of being smart; but without knowledge, 
cunning can only produce knavery and deception. 
The richest soil must be cultivated, if we hope to mak^ 
it produce aught but weeds. 

It has been maintained by some, that females ought 
to be embraced in a comprehensive and judicious 
system of popular instruction ; and that common, schools^ 
in which oiir daughters could be fully prepared to did- 
chai^e their various duties in life, ought to be provided 
for all, at the public cost. As this idea, is one of great 
delicacy and importance, it deserves to be considered 
with a single eye to the serious consequences that it 
appears to involve. 

Nature has left nothing dubious or equivocal in the 
laws and properties that regulate the grandeur of her 
beautiful and sublime system ; and reason and instinct 
alternately direct us in the true and appropriate path 
that conducts us to perfection of principle and imper- 
fection of practice. Among the unerring indications 
of her wisdom, which made this complicated world to 
move in harmony, is that decisive instinct, that all-coD- 
trolling and overpowering bias of nature, that impels 
woman to retire into the privacy of domestic fife ; to 
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cherish the tender sympathies af the heart ; to ciiltivate 
those arts that minister to the comfort of man, and 
which are positively necessary and indispensable to 
ihe pleasure, happiness and preservation of her off- 
spring. And it is in this that v/e perceive the all- , 
pQwerful law of nature that destines her to be the 
passive^ not the active member of society $ that causes 
her to seek privacy^ not obtrqde herself among the 
rulers of the world. As the motheii of the human 
race, quiet, seclusion, and domesitic tranquilKty, to- 
gether with much suffering, is her lot. Without the 
protecting shadow of quietude, and the soft arts of gentle 
love and persuasive peace, the end of her being, a$ the 
mother ofourkind^ would be utterly 'frustrated. With- 
out these endearing qualities in ^he breast of woman, 
the word A^'^^) <^ow so glled with magic sounds and 
replete with sweet associations of bliss, quiet and re-, 
pose, would be empty, hollow, and unmeaning; — nay, 
without the passive character of woman, stamped so 
by the great God of nature, and confirmed as such by 
reason and by instinct, the harmonious structure of 
Uie world would be disrupted and overturned — and 
sad, sad indeed, would be the wretched condition of 
man* 

Knowledge, always ready to improve mankind, genius, 
ever keen and active to suggest new discoveries, and 
cqriosity, restless and unsatisfied with old possessions, 
are ever deviling plans to lead man to perfection ; 
plans in which imagination often has more agency than 
reason, and fiction a greater share than philosophy. 
An age of intelligence is, therefore an age of peril. 
lw>ention is like Mercury, too swiftly winged to wait 
far cold discretifm ; and zeal, when beckoned by virtue, 
obeys no signal of restraint. Efut a just pkifosophy^ 
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whose precepts are sanctioned by nature, may mitigate 
error, and arrest enthusiasm in her march to mischief. 
So let it be with the new fangled project of the cele- 
brated reformers of the da/, to redtice the mother of 
our race to a destructive equality with man. Let 
nature and a just philosophy step in to dispel the fatal 
delusion, and save us from the evils of a ruinous aba- 
tion, in which the loss is certain^ and the gain impossi- 
ble ! No — let us have no common schools for woman ! 
Their duties are not public — their functions are not 
appropriate to the state — nature claims all their ener- 
gies as the mother and the nurse of our kind — as the 
ornament and the primum mobile of the domestic 
circle. Their allegiance is not to the state but to 
their families : — their husbands — parents — children. 
We want no race of fabled Amazons^ to drive man 
from the field of battle to the distaff; and supplant him 
at the forum by the intoxicated apd intoxicating ora- 
toty of a Corinna ! — God has di::awn the line between 
the duties and functions of the two sexes. What ! to* 
behold a female warrior with a child at her nipple ! 
or a female orator, mending her gown in the interval of 
mental estuation ! 

There is but one circumstance that could justify the 
legislature in providing common schools for our fe- 
males — and that never can exist — that females dis- 
charged all the duties of active citizens of the state. 
Why should they be qualified for tasks they are never 
to discharge ? I anticipate the reply to this question. 
They are to be educated, and accomplished for ladies^ 
at the public cost — riot for Amazons ! This answer 
settles the question — ^the legislature possess no con- 
siitutional power to educate ladies — ^their business is 
confined to the citizens of the commonwealth — :to those 
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who bear arms ^ pay taxes ^ serve as jurors^ Sic, Thus, 
we are very happily saved from a deluge of argument, 
by a sound barrier of our organic /aw, which justly 
forbids public education to the ladies of the common- 
wealth ! However gothic and barbarous this prohibition 
may seem to some of the enthusiastic champions of the 
inarch of mind^ the judicious must approve its wisdom, 
and the reflecting applaud its adherence to the philoso- 
phical fitness of things. 

Zeal is always prone to overstep the boundaries of 
reason. Having discovered our error in this matter 
of popular education for females, let us retrace our 
steps ; and thus establish our claim to the character of 
rational reformers^ not wild enthusiasts, and bewitched 
zealots. Let the daughters of the land, then, remain 
under the sacred care of our household gods ; to be 
privately educated according to the sphere they are 
destined to move in, and the circumstances that sur- 
round them — never forgetting that usefulness is the 
next quality to virtue — that to be modest, to be chaste, 
to be amiable, and to be industrious, are the chief 
ennobling traits in the beautiful character of woman. " 

This position does not imply a denial of education to 
the female, but simply declares, that her instruction 
shall conform to her destination by nature. To prove 
beneficial, every application of intellectual culture, 
must be regulated by the circumstaifbes of the object. 
It would be the height of absurdity, to instruct our 
naval and military officers in embroidery^ but it would 
be equally absurd, to initiate our females in oratory^ 
/aw, government, and military tactics. 

Prone to run into opposite extremes, no sooner do 
we consent to rescue the female from her degradation 
of complete ignorance, than we become infatuated 
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with the thought of q^alifying her for all the maeculine 
duties of life. This visionary scheme is. fraught with 
ipifiicbief ; it unsettles the economy of life, it jars the 
harmony of nature, and tends to diminish the happi- 
ness of ipankipd, as well as prostrate the barriers of 
chastity and virtue, 

Iq relation to the productive faculties of a nation, 
popular education assumes an importance, not suspected 
even by its best friends. By implanting the principles 
pf science in the mass of intellect, invention is pro- 
vided v^ith materials for the production of improve- 
ments, that m^y change the whole face of society into 
one radiant smile of content and enjoyment The 
invention of machinery is the fruit of an educated age, 
and the more we diffuse that education, the more we 
advance the arts and sci^ces, manufactures and agri- 
cnlture, to perfection. Not one seed of knowledge 
dropped into the common mind is lost. On some oc* 
CQsion it will germinate to a profit, and recompense 
Qoeiety ten fold for the gift ; nor do I mean a merely 
intellectual reward, but a substantial one of labour, of 
an increase of the means of sustaining and enjoying 
life, at the least expendituri^of time and toil. 

Ignorance and inferiority of mind are the only causes 
of hun^an degradation ; except that of poverty, which 
is the general concomitant of ignorance — as ignorance 
is its invariable cause. In the progress of nations, 
civilized people are generally found to vanquish bar- 
barians, either by the force of superior skill, or the 
charms of science, literature, and knowledge. Nations, 
like individuals, hold one another in contempt, or look 
up with respect and admiration, as they rise or fall in 
the scale of intelligence and wisdom, refinement and 
civilization. It is only, however, when we cpn^e ^ 
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scrutinize more closely the elements of a single nation, 
that we can obtain an accurate and full perception of 
the debasing effects of ignorance. This becomes ob« 
vious, the moment we penetrate into the manners, and 
non-intercourse of different classes of society, which 
we may distinguish into the ignorant, or the enlight* 
ened. Between these two classes, one of whom labours, 
and the other remains in idleness, there exists so great 
a separation in all the social duties and associations, as 
almost to constitute them different species. The en- 
lightened and educated look down upon the igtiorant 
as a debased order of beings, and treat them, as mat- 
ter of course, with contempt; and the ignorant on 
their part, look up to the refined with a sensation ap- 
proaching to hatred. It is found, that where vigorous 
intellect bursts the bonds of its ignorance, in this con- 
temned class, that it is rmmediately mei^ed into the 
higher and cultivated class ; and, notwithstanding the 
stigma of labour, comes at length to excite respect. 
Thus the proof is afforded that it is the ignorance^ not 
the occupation of the working people, that degrades 
them on the one hand, and empoverishes them on the 
other. Owing to this ignorance and degradation, it is^ 
that the educated and enlightened, taking advantage of 
their contemned condition, have oppressed and bound 
them in the fetters of servile subjection. It is not igno- 
rance that can make laws, organize, governments, or 
administer justice. Education, therefore, is the key to 
government — it opens the path of power. In vain 
will you boast of equal rights, and a form of govern- 
ment that secures power to the most humble, when 
qualified for the task; the blessing will only be nomi- 
nal whilst the mass cf feop^le remain ignorant, and in- 
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capable of performing those fuDCtions that belong to 
the great civil machine of society. The educated will 
still occupy the high posts of honour, and devise the 
system of law and justice ; and law and justice thus 
devised will forever partake of the sentiments peculiar 
to wisdom and refinement. Hence the maxim that 
'^ those who think must govern those who toil ;^^ a 
maxim, however, that is predicated on the igtiorance 
of those who toil, as a necessary property of their con- 
dition. But educate those who toil — teach them to 
think; and they take the place of those who govern. 
This has been strenuously opposed by the great body 
of the enlightened, because they were fearful of losing 
their excltisive privileges^ by imparting knowledge to 
the mass of the people. 

A system of general education^ one would hardly 
imagine, could meet with an opponent in an age so 
enlightened and so philanthropic — ^an age so distin- 
guished for the march of mtncf, the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and a severe scrutiny into all the principles that 
combine in the structure of society. And yet, wonder- 
ful to say, public education for the people has met with 
gothic adversaries, and illiberal, narrow-minded tra- 
ducers. The extension of the lights of knowledge, by 
popular educatian^ to all the people of the republic, 
has ever been the avowed object of all of our most 
illustrious statesmen. It teems from the lips of the 
venerated Washington — it glows in the pen of the im- 
mortal Jefferson — it formed the daily toil and the mid- 
night study of the lamented and great Clinton. The 
text of the friends of liberty was — to enlighten the , 
people is to promote and cement the public virtue I The 
soundness of this text was never questioned anterior to 
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the oi^nization of a partj, whose object it was to ob- 
tain it from the legislature, as a rights unjustly with- 
held. When public instruction was bestowed as the 
boon of charity^ it found numerous advocates, and met 
witfi no opponents ; but now, when we justlj demand 
it as a right — ^and under our constitution it must be a 
right and not a charily-- <-it is not only refused by some, 
but to our utter amazement, its consiequencas are 
painted as baneful to the people, and deprecated as 
having a fatal tendency upon the good order of govern- 
ment I We seem to have resuscitated from the tomb 
of time the very spirit of ihe feudal ages^ in the breasts 
of certain faigots^, intolerants, aristocrats, and narrow- 
minded monopolists of knowledge^ who seem as averse 
to giving the people light, as they are to paying them 
for their labour in hard money. Actuated by this spi- 
rit pf an era long past, it is* pretended vto have been * 
suddenly discovered that ignorance is necessary to obe- 
dience^ and that public education iw incompatible with 
public virtue and public order I Sophistry like this is 
too flimsy to qall for confutation ; but it reveals a fact 
that may be tiseful to us : that although we live under 
a free > constitution, much of the leaven of despotism 
still remains lamong us, and that our theoretical .ffee- , 
dom demands eternal vigilance to preserve it in prac- 
tice. It is said, that a tax to sdpport common schools 
would be an Agrarian Law^ an unjust taking away 
from the wealth of the rich, for the bebefit of the com- 
mon people. On this principle all lawa dre Agrarian 
laws ; for the rich pay more than the poor individually, 
though not collectively, for the support of government 
Objections to popular education, however, at the 
present day^ come too late to Command, attention, or 
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require afgdineote to* sbow tbeir fallaey. The age has 
happilj outrun those who would keep it stationary in 
Ignorance, or aritest its progress towards general know- 
ledge. The cloud of absolute power in govemmentii 
has passed away from the firmameat of the mind,; ahd 
left it clear and unspecked by one of the fetters of 
passive subfnissioo, non-^resistance, and blind credulity. 
In time Jong past, the sovereign power was in the kiog 
•^now it is in the people; positions being tbu^i n&- 
versed, it is incumbent on the people to coaform tiieir 
knowledge to their power. 

The influence of education on the manners^is not 
less important than its operatk>j(^ oni:be mind ; betwieefl 
which there exists so close an i^imacy-— so powerfitl 
a. sympathy. Civility, politenessf deference, and all the 
aimiabie and softer virtues, are generally ftrand to he 
residents of minds refined and educaited^ while igbo- 
rance assumes manners of corresponding rudeness^ and 
imperious insolence. As it is the tendency of know^ 
•led^ to inspire diffidence, the more the mind imlftbieet 
the less it presumes to trespass^ upon the feelings or 
challenge the ppinions of others. Besides that; in 
educated people there exists a natural assbnilation, 
. the general result of which is good breeding ; hence 
one of the most, salutary consequences of popular io- 
struction*-'that those who labour, and hav-e heretofore 
been mde and insolent, will gr&du^ly become, polite 
and 'civil ; and thus reipove one of the most serious 
'difficulties that prevents the yvorking people emeigiog 
firom thlETt debasing coodittou in which tbey aje Q04r. 
held by the customs of icrtelleci and power. It is. to 
educaiion^ therefore, that we must mainly look for a 
redress of that perverted syittem of society, whicdh 
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dooms 4Ue jH^p^ucer to' igrroi^o€«,' to toil, i^ad to 
penurjTi* U> mornl degiBdation, pbjtsical want; aiul so- 
cial barbftrisn. 

The powter of the ballot boxes will do litt^, withotut 
the aiixiliarj help of our moral and iatellec^tital ener* 
gm^ U/ow ean il be a marvel^ tihajt wealth practise}, 
oppnos^ion, wbeo it bolds u ita aUie&,dl tbe. riches of 
knowledge^ and ttie etterior semblancec of vik-toe and. 
truth? Moving in the high orbit of science, govern- 
ment and laws ; ordainrng justice and nriorality after 
their own images, how shall we ever counteract the 
principles of vassalage that now prevail, unless we 
procure education for our offspring, and diffuse sci- 
ence among Qur brethren ? It is through this door that 
we must at last enter into the temple of justice, to 
consecrate on the altar of reason the true rights of 
man. Knowledge ispower^ in respect to the procure- 
ment of equity to the great noass of the sons of labour. 
It IS the light of intelligence that abashes despotism — it 
is the fire of intellect that dissolves and melts the chains 
that enthral seven eighths of mankind to the caprice and 
luxury of the other few. >^ Iri what way shall this evil 

• A great writer observes — ^ According to ancient practice, all 
ekuhi %Dtrt on the inferior^ to restrain him to the duty of submis* 
■ion ; none on the superior, to engage him to the reciprocal duties 
of gentleness and hamanity. in modern times, a bad servant finds 
not easily a good master, noi: it bad master a good servant ; and 
the checks are mutual, tuii(fbly to the inviolable and eternal laws of 
reason and equity^'' The principle admitted in the laet sentence, is 
the pith of this quotation ; and this principle it is, that we desire to 
.extend, by the diffusion of education. The ancient practice is still 
too prevalent; notwithstanding theories of freedom which de- 
nounce and supersede it. The checks -ought to bo mutual, but tbey 
are tiot ; and where rights are equals the failure becomes an op- 
pression. It is EDUCATION Only' that can bring this theory of recipro- 
cal tAecki into practio^. 
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be attacked and removed f" I have answered, bj gmng 
our chiMrMi eqoal or superior knowledge, yirtoe and 
intelligence, to the rich — by kducatiov to direct and 
qaalify us for goyemment and laws ; and bj concen- 
trating our suFniAGE to enable us to reach that point 
of inflo^ice, at which we shall be able to make Ifae 
laws conform to the spirit of justice, and flie govern- 
ment congenial lo the equality of human rights. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Consumptum of Labour — Eeonomy. 

When it is cobsidered how, small a portion of the 
product of laboar is consumed by the wo^king^ man, 
the injustice of the legal priticiple which operates in 
the distdbution of wealth will appear more striking, 
and its oppressive iiifluence incontestible. 

In the production of industry, the working man is 
exclusively active. During his task, he subrists on tfaie 
smallest portion consistent with existence. No sooner 
does the mass of labour, however, . accumulate, than 
the order of idle stockholders step in to consume it. 
The inagic wand of capital, is waved, and the sons of 
industry are left naked and empoverisbed, by the 
sudden departure of their own products, whilst the 
labourer returns to his task, like the industrious bee 
that creates the honey for the drone* ' 

The «nd of all produptibn is constimption ; but this 
ought to be regulated on principles of justice, prudence, 
the public health, the public virtue, and the public 
vigour. There are evil modes of consuming labour, 
as well as distributing it, which are frac^ht with as 
much mischief to society, as monopoly and extortion. 

The working man has a 'right to consume, for- he 
produces wealth, and^ in him it is a productive con- 
. sumption ; and if he only consumes what is conducive 
to vigour and health, he is a double benefactor to so- 
ciety, for he thus leaves a portion of labour unimpair- 
ed, undestroyed, which may go kPthe subsistence of 
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others. The working men of all classes, are the pro- 
ductive consumers of wealth. 

As no country can grow §ich, vigorous, powerful, 
and happy, that does not consume less than it produces 
— ^the judicious consumption of labour becomes an 
essential item in the weallii of nations. Hence the 
pernicious effects of the idle classes of society, who 
consume, and never produce ; heme the Ttrtue of 
indutttry, andjhenee, by parity of Fcason^ the evil ten- 
dency of ittxury^ waste, sensualttyi aiid refinement. 

it is on tbi^ priaciple, that cottntries v^ose dtiet 
contain a vast peculations are generally found to be 
i^ry oppressive on a large portion of their citiasens, if 
not fhiagbt. with famine and misery. The wasdieArl 
cunaumption of lai^ge cities, among the mprodtictfTe 
daises, being mor^ tbaii a balance to the ecoBfomy of 
contettiiptjon in the ^oducers. 

Luxury is said, and to a certain extent truly, to tD- 
eceaseihe circulation of wealthy and to stimulate' hi*, 
duatry, but to counterbalance this accidental ftdvantii|e, 
it b^geits a -WastefuL consumption which never fails to 
fkmish one part of society, in order to satiate the other* 
The unavoidable tendency of luxury, is, t6 multiply 
nosHprtfducers, and\enhance uoprodoctive ooosuAip- 
tion. 

CoBSuiqpticMi is the destruction Qf vakws ; the left 
we consume, the more vaJues we possess, and vice 
vena. 

Amies, and all laige public bodiea c^ men, cojfittit 
wasteftt) consumption, and produtsing nothing in rettlrji, 
alKct a eountry with privation 9od want 

Bttt a laiTge body of idle stockholders, gentry, and 
noUemei}, are equally as devaatoting as immoMO 
anrnet; in the. end jnofe to, beUiise tbey mfine in 
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tfaeuT'eiijojiiietito^ like true volaptuaries^ and tiiuci cor* 
8ume twice the quantity; and waste quite as mich. 

An. idle landed *nobiUfy, are a great curse to a coun- 
try, being a non-praduQing class of consumers ; and ai 
they are generally disposed to travel, they are prone 
to quit their own country, and expend its labour among 
forrigners. Tbi& system has contributed largely to 
keep Ireland in a. state of b^gary and want In the 
same manner, it afflicts the agricultural districts ; the 
loids of the soil flocking to the capital for pleasure, 
there to waste the rents wrung from the labour of their 
tenants. It was in this spirit of philosophy, that ^r. 
Jefierson declared great cities to be great sores, as th^ 
tend to enfeeble and disease the most vigorous com^ 
man wealth.. . 

It is true that consumption of labour is the great €nd 
and object of prodliction ; but a just praportit>n be^- 
imeen them is as .necessary to national wealth, as indit* 
vidual comfort. 

It is on this principle that the balance of trade arises^ 
A country that consumes more of foreign. industry, than 
it produces of its own, miist necessarily become em* 
poverished. Henc& the poverty of Spain and Portugal^ 
which, having few or no manufactories of their 'omH 
consume thosp of their more industrious neighbours. • 

Non-consuming agents of labour are far more profit- 
able, than those which consume. Horse power is more 
wasteful than water power ; steam looms are cheaper 
infinitely than hand looms. . It is on this acconnft of 
eoosumption, that slwte labour is so unprodQetive, 
when compared with non-consuming agents of pro^^ms" 
tion. Hence the cause of discontent in the south to 
/ouv tariff of industry; we of the north being engagad 
in manufacturing o» the scale of non-consuming ky- 
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boar, and thej of ibe south being engaged in agriculture 
on the expensive plan of consuming labour. 

Economy in the consumption of labour, then, al- 
though not a source o{ production,, is yet a source of 
wealth, by restricting and limiting the waste of in- 
dustry. But this must be properly understood, so as 
not to engender the false idest, of economy being a con* 
stituent of national wealth in itself, instead of a mere 
accident, or application, or direction of industry itself. 
Yet the importance of economy is so great^ that na- 
tional happiness^ safety, and independence depend on 
it; ^r without this quality, the most exuberant produc- 
tion would araiil but inconsiderably towards giving 
vigour pind energy to government, in its foreign rela- 
tions. 

The ancient states of Greece and Rome, as well as 
those of the East, relied, wholly up^on national economy 
to prosecute their wars with success, and fortify theixi 
against foreign aggression. They accumulated. a stock 
of money, saved from the amount of their revenue, 
and by thus restricting their consumption in times of 
peace, powerfully contiibuted to their victories during 
war. Until a few centuries ago, the same practice 
was observed by most of the kingdoms of modern Eu- 
rope, who were then unacquainted with the mysterious 
branch of financiering, that consumes, in advance, the 
labour of posterity for hundreds of years, and indefinite 
ages; 

Economy iii consumption is. a chief branch of the 
business of the financier — as much so as the abundance 
of production. . He ought to devise, protect, and cherish 
all measures, which could contribute to either, but hav- 
ing n^ore control over expenditures than production, 
bis chief talei)t lies in that direction. , 
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Nothing «Mi0to pro4igAlity and unprofitobleo^ss in tbo 
CQQfumption of labour, so macb as paper cr^its, h^nk 
notes, and the^ whole system of artificial currency \ 
wbiob, by ^ving facilities to the transfer of values, and 
throwing into circulation the whol^ gross amount of 
(abour, cause prodigality and waste jn e?ery branch of 
consuiaptton. In addition to this* a greater idea of iro? 
portance and preciousness being attached to gold a|id siU 
ver, and paper money being less thought of, causes the 
latter to be used with less parsimony, and a consequent 
waste of values ensues. Under the credit system, top, 
money being easy of acquisition on loan, without the 
intenreotbn of labour, prodigality of consumption is 
necessarily encouraged by it The facility of ^btainiog 
loans fiirnished by banks, and the concomitants of 
idleness, luxury, relaxed morality, and broken creditf 
aU tend to produce useless and augmented consump^ 
tion of yahses, as well as a dintmution of production* . 

Luxuiy u unquestionably a waste&il tonsomption of 
value, as well as a pemicieus one ; it is wasteful, be^ 
cause DO luxury can be necessary, for they supply m 
want — ^it is pernicious, because all luxuries deteriorate 
the faculties of man, impair his intellectual, moral, and 
physical energies, and consequently destroy their pro- 
ductive power. The consumption of this class of 
values, of course, employs thousands of labourers, who 
cannot consume any portion of what they produce, so 
that, instead of adding to the wealth of the country by 
producing what contributes to existence, comfort, re- 
production, or population, they only produce a com- 
modity that is inimical to all the ends of civilization 
and industry. The mere result of luxury to him who 
produces it, that his labour is paid for, ai^d industry is 
thus stimulated, is no argument in its faVour ; for men 
r p 
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and agents employed in the most desolating tasks are 
paid for it, and it may stimulate them to further mis- 
chie^but this proves no beneficial result. In fine, the 
consumption of luxuries is a real annihilation of all 
the hands engaged in their production; it is the actual 
and positive destruction of ingenuity, skill, strength^ 
and industry, and amounts to this, that industry is di- 
rected almost wholly into one channel of consumptimi, 
to gratify the rich and luxurious ; the necessary conse* 
quence of which is, that poverty and starvation become 
the lot of the mass of the people. Thus it is, that one 
ri^ man^s consumption in luxury, would support a 
score, or a hundred poor families in^ ease and comfort 
For the labour of those who produce luxuries is a real 
abstraction from the stock of useful industry, and there- 
fore it is, that every augmentation of luxury is an iih 
crease of poverty. Hence the ancient remark, that 
every palace creates hundreds of hovels ; hence aiid«o 
the fact, that Tuxury, magnificence, ostentation, cause 
&e alms-house and the penitentiary to erect their 
walls in the midst of splendid cities, and luxurious 
capitals. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

Of Population. 

Nature, ever harmonious in ber plans — ever benefi- 
oeskt in her economy — ever vii%t in her debrees, pre* 
sents an unvaried scheme of wisdom in all her works ; 
adapting with admirable skill means to ends; and 
never omitting to provide, by infallible laws, for the 
cofikumm^tion of her perfect system. 

But the most beautiful and beneficent of all the sys- 
tems of nature, have been made liable to the influence 
of human conduct ; and folly, wickedness, and despot- 
km, have often defeated the noblest purposes of God, 
by tainting them with the corrupting, the debasing 
passions of man. . 

The monopolies, injustice, and oppression of the 
feudal systems of Europe, combined with the modem 
corruptions of politics, have caused the question to arise, 
whether nature has provided the means of subsisting a 
progressive population, without incurring the danger 
of want, and the visitation of famine. And this ques- 
tion too, has been raised in a country in which the land 
is held in virtue of conquest, by an ambitious and un- 
principled invader, who dispensed \% to his rapaciouf 
barons, as caprice, partiality, or passion dictated ; in a 
country in which the laws' of primogeniture and entails 
are established — ^where thousands of acres are*allotted 
for the parks and pleasure grounds of a single nobleman, 
and not a perch for the hovel of a labourer, not a field 
on which he can cultivate the elements of life ; in, a 
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country, where the waste lands of the crown woald 
subsist nearly half her population — ^where luxury, pro- 
fusion, waste, prodigality, affluence, and refinement, 
are carried to an excess which surpcisses Assyrian vo- 
luptuousness, and rivals Roman sensuality ; a country 
whose nohilihf squander upon gewgaws, vice, and dis- 
sipation, more than would support double her popula- 
tion in ease and comfort, and whose capital wastes 
more of the bread of life, than would pamper her fa« 
mtihed thousands with satiety ! 

That the ability of the earth to maintain its popah-^ 
tion in comfort, should be questioned in such a country^ 
may well excite the unpbiiosophieal emotion of sur* 
prise. It is quite as reasonable, as would be the con 
duct of an Iriih absentee^ who should portray his native 
isle as afflicted with sterility, blasts and mildew ; in* 
capable of affording nourishment to her children, and 
convicting nature of a fatal oversight in not providing 
the means of sustaining her growing popuktion of bu- 
m^n beings. 

We have seen in the foregoing chapters, that the 
primary laws of nature have decreed, that to support 
life man has been doomed to Iab6ur; and that tfanse 
Who never toil depend for* subsistence upon others. 
Corresponding to this beneficent instinct, how bounti- 
fully has nature spread the materials for labour before 
all her sons. The expansive earth invites every Utnd 
,to open its bosom, and avail himself of its treasures. 
But too indulgent to our wants-^too prodigal of her 
precious bounties, nature htis so engrafted the principle 
of increase in all that is necessary to subsist human 
life, that the labour of a few will sustain thousands, 
and banish every apprehension of want from the mini. 
By her endless fecundity, ^e even m^kes us presomptu- 
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oas, and invites ns to indolence^ tentpts us to injastice, 
aad inspires us with nipKcity to grasp at the veiy food 
that wards off famine from our fellow creature. The 
gift of superabundance proves the motive to undue 
accumulation. In tbe midst of plenty, avarice, power, 
ambition, extortion — all start up to monopolize the 
bounties of nature, and create a famine to seven eighths 
of mankind, in oider that the remaining fraction m%y 
fiot in gluttony, and luxuriate in excess. And the 
famine thus caused by the diabolical passions of m^n, 
is attempted to be ascribed to nature*; whilst the pam- 
pered scribes of a voluptuous nobility coolly sit down, 
and under the pretence of phibsophy, alfect to calcu- 
late that nature has not provided subsistence for her 
children. 

When the fiat of nature went forth to man, ^^ mcrtate 
and muA^»^,'* the eaH^ teemed with fertility, and 
every fruit swi^ied with the nutritious elements of life ; 
ttie herds thickened in tiie forests, tbe fish swarmed in 
tbe sea, and the birds of the air shadowed the sun wilh 
4iic&r pinions. 

And shall the avarice, oppression, and injustice of 
man turn all these to dearth and desolation ? The voice 
of reason and of hberty respond a negative ; and the 
just policy of nations opposes a barrier to the removal 
^Idie most powerful restraint upon the worst passions 
of our being. 

The ancients estimated the strength and wisdom of 
a state by their qualities ; 1st, the number of people — 
9d, their stock of industry — 3d, their populousness, 
and capacity of procreation*^4th, their equality of 
condition. These criteria were infallible, for thef im- 
ply intelligence, virtue, industry, marriage, and public 
Justice. 
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. The detennined and zealous efibrts, recentlj made 

by a new school of political economi&ts, to llirow ob^ 

Btacles in the way of our increase of population, and , 

to produce dissuasives from matrimony, to the minds I 

of the working people of lliis country, as well as Eu'^ 

rope, seem to call for some countervailing investigation 

into the wisdom, the policy, but, above all, the humanity 

of a suggestion, which appears to spring solely from 

selfish considerations in the bosoms of the opulent and 

idle portion of the community. 

One of the most offensive essays of this character, 
having a direct immoral tendency, and leading to the 
practice of the most unnatural and horrid vices, at- 
tracted my attention during the last summer, extracted 
from an English Journal, published at Maples, or Flo- 
rence — 1 believe the former. Other ^publications of 
,the same import are extensively diffused, and zealously 
espoused in New York. On the ground-work of Malthus, 
whose theory was not less fallacious than revolting, re^ 
fioement has raised a superstructure, whose hideous 
deformity shocks virtue as much as it affri^ts philan- 
thropy and reason. 

The great ailment with the enemies of population 
is, that the poor ought not to beget children whom 
they cannot support in comfort, or rear to virtue and in- 
telligence ; that they must, therefore, for^ the health, 
the happiness, and the virtue of the matrimonial con- 
nection, that the rich may not be disturbed on the 
couch of luxury, by the thought of taxation. 

An enlightened benevolence, instead of adding the 
curse of vice, and the depravation of love, to the af- 
flictions of poverty, would have suggested the means 
to mitigate, or remove, the latter->-to promote the com- 
petence and augment the comfort of the laborious and 
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productive part of society ; the authors of a]^ts wealth, 
its luturieS) and its happioess. In addition to the cru- 
elty of the scheme, it is unwise, impolitic, and oppres- 
sive. It is unwise, because it assumes the first principle, 
that poverty must exist, and must increase : it is im- 
politic, because it tends to add to the burdens of so* 
ciety, by inculcating the necessity and growth of pau- 
perism, and depressing the poor into lethargy, as well 
as urging them to vice. It is oppressive, because it 
seeks to close up, by a dismal fatdity, the door of en- 
terprise, exertion, emulation, competition, pride, inde- 
pendence, and industry; besides, that by inspiring a 
general dread of poverty, it will tend to cut off all the 
working people of the country from the solace of a 
home, the happiness of the parental sympathies, and the 
moral restraints that inseparably attend the connubial 
Kfe, inducing sobriety, industry, order ; awakening love 
of country, devotion to freedom, and all those exalted 
virtues which distinguish the patriot, the Christian, and 
the moralist. 

In place, therefore, of depriving the poor of the 
solace of matrimony, because they may not be able to 
support their issue, we are bound by every considera- 
tion of sound policy, religion, morality and benevolence, 
to devise means to diminish their poverty, by seeking 
out and removing the causes of so unequal a distribu- 
tion of labour, and encourage both marriages and po- 
pulation, as the means of national wealth, as well as 
individual happiness. 

I do not mean to deny that poverty, in many instances, 
is the fruit of idleness and improvidence in indivi- 
duals; but in general, where a people are characterised 
by industrious and sober habits, the penury of the great 
portion of society is produced by the peiversion of the 
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principles 4^ governmeDt; s^nd wher^ ibis is the csiee^ 
an obligation is imposed to apply a remedy to tb^ Qvil, 
and improve their means of comfortable subsistence, 
instead of paring down their enjoyments to the brute 
instincts of the lower world, satisfied that their hungiar 
is appeased, their thirst quenched, and that a pallet of 
straw receives their head to a feverish repose, after .the 
wearisome toil of the day. 

But let the statesman and the philosoper remember, 
that the physical degradation of man is ever accom: 
panied by moral degeneracy. U is an as^iom confer 
crated by reason, and made vi^nerable by time aiQrming 
to its truth, that as we exalt mankind in the scale of 
enjoyment and competence, we improve their mQEak^ 
as well as refine and expand their intellectual cbaracr 
ten AH nations, as they are rude in their mani&er of 
living, and scanty in their food and enjoymepts^ arf 
found to be laborious, vicious, cruel and unjust; and 
as they rise in the scale of what we may justly term . 
the h*appines8 of life, so do they improve in the prac- 
tice of the social virtues, becoming an honour tp God, 
and an ornament to their country ] displaying to the ad- 
miration of the world the most simple code pf jurispr^i- 
dence-— courts without trials, and jails. without tenants ; 
or, at least, approximating to that desirable state. 

The increase of population has ever been an object 
of solicitude to all wise statesman ; because the strength 
of a country depends on the number and indMstry of 
the people. Hence the wisdom of tba$ policy, to say 
nothing of its hunumity, which shall 9V^ to the l^bQur- 
ing people such a just portion of their wprk, aui wiU 
maintain them in comfort, and enable them ip fubnilt 
their children decently, without committing crime froo^ 
the dread of their number pincbing. them, with tbe bor- 
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rora 0t poyertjr. A% the voice of nature 4ift|pti ftll iii«d 
(0 matriiikoaj wi procreation, Doibiog is required te 
w^piire pQbliG strength and general happiness, but eon- 
itant industry, with liberal and quick retiims to the 
producer. Hence the extipotion of a monopoly would 
prore an incentire to mocalitj, an auxiliary to bappt- 
neis, and* an instrument of intelligence among Ih^' 
people. 

r As labour is the only basis of wealthy a just prc^or- 
tipn ofit mu8t*be given to the industrious, to enable 
them to rear thetr offipring; or fiiiting to adapt %he 
pi^nciples of aociety to Una end, the commuBity must 
provide means of public inatruction for their children'; 
presuming the point to-be established, that a christian 
and enlightened people will rather encourage matrt- 
mony, than give coonteoance. to . turpitude and pollu^ 
tioA, .by exhorting to celibacy^ or urging a fruitless 
ooinmerce of ttie sexes afaiong the most numerous 
cSassea of society. 

It must certainly be admitted as evidence of the 
• mercoiary degeneracy of the. age, to find the opulent 
engrossed by schemes of refined economy, based upon 
the depravity, the wretchedness, and the servitude of 
the people. Every great moral interest and politjcil 
d^otrii^e most, at this rate, be sacrificed to fractions of 
money. The very piisana which make a natibn wealthy 
must be exte^ninated, in order to save groats to the 
pookets ef the affluent; ^ortsif^ted selfishness, that 
like the Turk would destroy the power of pi*oductivc«- 
ness, in its eagerness to $natt!h fix>m the poor, the 
irifling pittance of taxation necessary to sustain our 
ahnshooses and schools^ 

Te promote an equaiity of oonditbn^^-of pleasure, 
happiness, comfort, and property, among the roeaabers 

GO 
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of societfi cor to prevent tbo great an inequality, is the 
first act of a wise and good govemnrent' It is the only 
policy that wHl counteract the plropensity of human 
nature to rebel against oppression; All revolutions 
have been produced by inequality of condition : ex- 
treme misery and toil in one portion of the people, 
*ftnd extreme luxury, idleness and licentiousness in the 
other. Whatever causes may produce it, such a state 
of society is an unjust one.; and as long as man id en- 
dued with reason to perceive wrong, and sensibility to 
jfe^ misery, the principle of reaction will generate ele* 
ments calculated to accomplish a reform ; either by 
the silent operation of opinion leading to combinations 
among an injured party, or by the violent coercion of 
opeDTevolufion, and physical force. He is no friend 
to human rights, or human happiness, who would pro^ 
pose to abridge the people of one enjoyment — ^rob &em 
of one comfort— or doom- them to degrading vice, ki 
order to save a penny to the rich, or diminish' the tai- 
ation of the body politic. 

To conclude these imperfect and desultory remarks :• 
the combination now formed among the working peo- 
ple are intended to better .their condition, by operating 
mi public opinion through the force of reason and jus- 
tice ; a process admitted to be slow, but knowp to b^ 
sure. Aaioi^ their grievances they do hot include the 
institution of marriage, or the right to prdperty already 
acquired, however ei^orbitant-^ut Uiey do question 
the right to acquire property in the rich by prostirating 
the rights of otil^ers, wiio produce all the surplus, as 
well as consumable stock of labour. Let privil^ed 
classes be dissolved — let incorporations be annulled — 
let monopoly and extortion cease — let political justice 
be done unto all men — let our declaration of rights be 
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preftervedr-let our chfl^ers of equality te IbsM inrio* 
bte^-^and the wori^ing people will have little to do but 
to lend tbeii* common aid to inspire wisdom and in- 
tegrity intdme public councils, and snatch from the 
hands of urarping demagogues the truncheon of poiiti- 
cal power. 

The best, and indeed the only conclusive evidence 
aa to the aUlity of the earth to sustain its population, 
is tabe had .from , history and experience^ According 
to the best authorities, it appears, that the* present age 
has the smallest population of any, since the commence- 
ment of historical record. In the time o(Mius Ccesar^ 
it is computed that the number, of mankind was fifty 
times more numerous than at pr^^nt: and when it is 
CQUsideoed, bow inferior were thii ancients in. all the 
arts and instruments o{ produciiani comp&red with the 
moderns, we- may form sooae idea of the ^ast disparity 
which this disproportion between die popuiousness of 
the two periods really amounts to. Mr. Hume con- 
troverts this superiority of ancient population, because 
Havertf prevailed in Rome and Italy; without duly con^ 
sidering that the cauntries which furnished that im* 
mense.nuiKiber of slaves, must have been overstocked 
with a highly redundant population; namely, Syria, 
Cilicia^ Cappadocia, the leaser Asia, Thrace, and Egypt. 
The fact, however, of the greater populousnessrof the 
ancient world, is based on the concurrent authorities 
of all the standard authors of Greece and Rome ; with- 
out including the sacred writings, which so conclusive- 
ly corroborate the wonderful redundancy of the human 
race at those early periods. The writer alluded' to, 
with bis usual disposition to scepticism, in vain attempts 
to reason away the force of the ancient authorities ; but 
frequently feeds himself compelled to admit tbat\the 
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circumstasem of sooiatj in those ageft wfire more 
fitYouraWe to population, than iii modem times. In 
viewing the relative advantages and disadvantages 0f 
the ancients and moderns, in respect to We propaga-^ 
^00 of the species, he remarks .:^^ Befor^ the inereaae 
of the Roman power, or rather till its full establidio 
nareiit, almost all the nations, which are the scent of 
ancient lpiistof7, were divided into smali territoriea or 
petty commoDweakhs, where of coarse,a|^r€al equoHhf 
of fortune prevailed, and the centre of the govemmedt 
was; alwajs very near its frontiers. 

^* This was the situation of affairs not only inGraece 
and Italy, bat also in Spain, Gaul, Germany, Afilca^ 
and a great part oC the lesser Asia; and it must b«f 
owned, that no institution could be more favoarable to 
the propagatioD of mankind. For ihoa^ a man of an 
overgrown fortune, not being able to consume mora 
tha» other, mast share it with those who serve and at« 
tend him ; yet their possession being precarious, they 
have not the same encouragement to marry, as if et^h 
had a todaU fortunei secqre and independent. £nor<^ 
mous cities are, besides^ destructive to society; beget 
vice and disorder' of aU kinds, stanre the remoter jpro^ 
vtnces, and even starve themselves, by the prices to 
which they raise all provisions. Where' each man had 
bis little house and field to himself, and each county 
had its capital, firee and independent; what a happy 
situation of mankind I How favourable to industry aild 
agriculture; to marriage and propagation^ The pro- 
lific virtue of men^ were it to act in its full ettent, 
without that restraint which poverty and necessity im-» 
pose on it, w6uld double the number every generation^; 
and nothing sorely can give it more liberty, than such 
small commonwealths, and such an equality of fortune 
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among the citieeBi* All fimall stales DaAuH% produes 
ectidalUj of fortatiei because th«j afford do oppoftuiii^ 
* ties of great inoreiMe ; but small coimaonwealtbft tnuell 
more, by that division of power aud auth<^rity which it 
essential to tbem.^* 

Not nature, then, hut man, in the wild excess of bti 
passions, creates an artificial scarcity of the fruits of the 
earth, and permits hii avarice and rapacity to erect 
ttDJast bairieirs to marriage and propagation, ' 

The populonsness of ancient nations, being proved 
superior to those of the modem, and having few, or ne 
eccouiits of devastntiqg famines in those early i^^ ttie 
ability of the earth to support an augmented number 
of the human ftmily^ is clearly demonstrated^ from 
actual e^Kenee recorded in authentic history. 
'^ But a stronger aigumeiat is to be fou&d, in the m^ 
mense uncnltiviLted tracts of fertile lands, scattered 
over the two continents ^ Attierica, and as the ne^ 
cessaries of life will at all periods, like money, find 
their level, no portion of the world will ever suffer^ 
whikt an overflowing granary exists, however remote 
mey be its locaUty. 

All barbarous countries are sparsely populated, and 
this will, perhaps, account fer the superiority of the 
ancient states on this soore^ As nations become 
civiK^ed, the economy of science, and the assistance 
of art, lire brought to bear upon the means of produe-^ 
l«6n, «and the increase ^f commodities, which will 
naturally lead to an increase of- populktioo. There is 
ample testimony to proves that the middle ages, when 
semi^-barburism overspread £arope, w^e but thinly 
populated ; and that in proportion as the rays of know* 
ledge penetrated the#aom, and tlie airts of lif<^ mollified 
and improved mankind, that population took a fresh 
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impulse, o^d soon flooded the limits of empir^, ex^ 
haustiug* the limited means of subsistence, which the 
eonsumption of luxuries had left to the general stock 
ofindustry^ 

There is ao interval in all countries, between what 
maj be termed an age of general abundance *and 
comfort^ and one of ostentation, luxury, refinement, 
and. sensuality* . In this interval, population will want 
noiijs.of.the elements necessaryto. its diffusion, but as 
the consumption of wealth grows to be extravagant 
and wasteful, misery and want result to the mass of 
the people, and populatioa may receive a consequent 
check* BiJit the causes are palpably to be found iflT 
the vices of sensuality, Juxury, display, pride, and .am- 
bition, of man, which impel him to an unproductive 
consumption of wealth, and a non-production q£ labour. 
Hence, will arise two' opposite parties, in respect to 
population, the idle, the rich, and the non-prodUcing 
capitalist, contending that population is redundant, and 
insisting that the producer of labour ought to abst&in 
from matrimony, and offspring, in order to allow to 
them a greater consumption of luxury, — ^whilst the in- 
dustrious, the philanthropic, and the virtuous would 
contend, that as he who produced wealth, or ac- 
quired it by the force of talent^ genius, and industry, 
ought to enjoy it, society was bound to make her laws 
conform to the princqplesof natural justice, and enable 
the working classes to maint^n and educate thefr. off- 
spring, from that portion of the stock of labour, which 
of right belongs to them, apd which is now wasted 
upon luxury, pomp^ and. extravagance. That therefore 
the present, right to property, is identical with the 
divine right to power^O^t the Im/anan right to properfy 
is the skill, talent, and industry to produce, and acquire 
) 
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it, as the buman right to power is the suffrage, voice 
and happiness of the majority, or of all mankiod. 

Mature has written upon eveky heart, in characters 
too legible to be misunderstood, theword ^^ industry/^ 
She has made its fruit sweet, and its toil wholesome, 
its reward independence and felicity. But power has 
perverted her decrees : in place- of industry, she has in- 
scribed ^^ SLAVERY,'^ — ^has made its fruit bitter, ita toil 
poisonous, its reward dependence, misery, and vice. 
Mature, omnipotent in her instincts, cries aloud to dis- 
place POWER, and substitute right, to abolish ^^ slave- 
Rr,^^and reinstate competence^ happiness, and virtue, 
in their just pdssessions*. The age, and the country 
we live in, declare the time propitious, and the refoim 
inevitable. * 
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As an historical testimoDy ot the rights ofman^ pro- 
claimed to the world, aQd acloiowledged by the natioq, 
^ I have thought proper to insert 'here the foltowing pro- 
oioas. doci^b^Dt^ which ought to be deeply engraveli 
on the mind of every American. 

PBCLAAATION OF IN^KPENDMCC. 

In Congress y Juhf 4, 1776. > 
When, in the coupse of human events, it becomes ne- 
cessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another, and to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and of natui^^s 
God entitle them, a decent respect to fhe opinions of 
majdcind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed) by 
their Creator, with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men^ deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed ; that whenever any fortn 
of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
th^ right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new government, lajring its foundation on such 
principles, and orgainizing its pow^ in such form, as 
to them shall be most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that govern- 
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metita long establidied, shooid not be changed fdr light 
aad transient causies ; and accordingly, all experience 
hath shown that mankind are more disponed to suffer, 
wbile evils aresulierabte, than to'.r^t tbemselVes by 
abolishing tibe forms to which they are accustomed* 
Bat when a long train of abases and uso^atrons^ pur^ 
somg iiMrariably- the same object, evince a design to 
fedttcethem under iabsotute despotism, it is their r^ghl, 
it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to 
provide nc^ guards for their future security. Such 
has been the patient suffering of these >coleiiie»; and 
sdch is now the' necessity which constrains them to 
atter their former systems of government. The his- 
tory of the present king of Great Britain, is a Ustory 
of. repeated injuries and utorpatidns, all Jiaving in di- 
rect object ttie 'cstabliabment of an absolute tyrannyi 
over these states. To prove this, let facts, be submit^ 
ted to a candid inotli^ 

He has refosed his: assent to laws, the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good^ 

He faa£ forbidden his governors, io pass laws of im- 
mediate and pressii^ importanoe, unless isuapendediiv 
their operation till his assent should be obtained ; and 
when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 

He has refused to pass oihfer laws kr the aocommo- 
dation of large districts of peopl^^ unless those people 
woald relinquish the ri^ of rq>rea6otatioo in the 
legislature : a right inestimable to them, and ^midable 
to tyrants only. He has called together Icj^dativQ 
bodies at pkces unusual, uncomfortable, ^nd distant 
from the depository of their .public records, for the 
sole. purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with 
his measures. . 

H H 
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He has dissolved representative bouses repeatedly, 
for o{^po6ing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the 
rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolu- 
ttons, to cause others to be elected ; whereby the legis- 
lative powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned 
to the people at large for their exercise ; the state re- 
maining, in the mean time, exposed to all the* dangecs 
of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
these states ; for that purpose obstructing the laws for 
naturalization of foreigners ; refusing to pass others to 
encourage their migrations hither, and raising the con- 
ditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary 
powersi 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for 
the tenure of their <^ces, and the amount and pay- 
ment of their salaries. 

He has erected a* multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers, to harass our peoplj and eat 
out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies, without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent 
of, and superior to &e civil power. 

He has combined wHh others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and unacknow- 
ledged by our laws : giving his consent to their acts of 
pretended legislation. 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among 
tts : 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punish- 
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meat for any murders which they should commit on 
the. inhabitantB of these states : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of 
trial by jury: 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pie- 
tended ofiences : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a 
nei^bouring province, estabKshing therein an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries so as to render 
it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most 
valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the forms of 
our governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power to legislate for us in 
all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us 
out of his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of 
foreign mercenaries 'to complete the work of death, 
desolation and tyranny, already begun, with circum- 
stances of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages,* and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citistiens, taken cap- 
tive on the high seas, to bear arms against their coun- 
try, to become the executioners of their friends and 
brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, 
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aod has endeavoured to h^ng on the inhabitants of oar 
frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose knowa 
rule of war£u*e is an undistin^sbed destr uctioQ of all 
ages, sexes and* oonditioos* 

In evefy stage of these oppressions, we. hsive peti- 
tioned for redress in the most humble terma: Oor re<r 
peated petitions have been answered only by repeated 
injury. A prince, whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant^ is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. • 

NoF have we been Wanting in attentions to our 
British brethren* We have warned. th^emi from, tune 
to time, of attempts by their legiilature to extend an 
unwariuBtablejorisdiction over us. We have reminded 
them of the ciecamstances of our emigration and det" 
tlement here. We have appealed to their native justice 
andmagnal2imity,.and weihave conjured them by the 
ties of our common kindred, to disavow these ^isorpa* 
tions, which would inevitably interrupt our connexions 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the 
voice of justice and of 'tonsanguinity. We must, there? 
fore, acquiesoe in the necessity which denounces, our 
separatioui and hpld them, as we hold the rest of man^ 
kind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives' of the United 
States off i America, in General. Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
reetitude of our intentions,. do, in the name, and by 
the authority of the good people of these coloniesv 
selenmly publish and declare, That these United Colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, Free and Indepen^ 
dent States; that they are absolved from all all^aoce 
to the British Crown, and that all political connexion 
between them and the state of Great Britain, ist and 
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ought to be, totally dissolirecl ; and that as Free and 
Independent Stiates, thej have full power to levj war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, 
and to do all other acts and things which Independent 
States may of right do. And for the support of this 
declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other, 
our lives, our»fortunes, and oar sacred honour. 
Signed by order and in behalf of the Congress. 

JOHN HANCOCK, President, 
Attest 
' Charles Thompson, Secretary. 
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Tlie Bank of the United SUxUi. 

All general principles are liable to exceptions. \a 
a country where the monopoly of banking is carried ta 
a great extent, it may often become necessary to check 
one monopoly by another, and oppose the interest of 
those who have nothing to restrain their cupidity, 1>7 
the interest of another party, who have controlling mo* 
tives of integrity to regulate their conduct Upon a 
just theory framed for the equitable distribution of 
property, no paper money should prevail ; but where 
institutions exist for its m^u&cture to an unlimited 
extent, another question presents itself, whether the 
over-issues of the local banks, may not be beneficially 
controlled by the higher obligations imposed on the 
bank of the United States, to preserve a metallic cur- 
rency, and by the combined influence of the funds of 
government, with those of its stockholders — bold a 
salutary restraint over the temptation which always 
exists to bankruptcy, when the currency of a country 
is placed at the discretion of private cupidity, and 
chartered companies. In this view, the question arises, 
whether the bank of the Unitdl States is not to be 
preferred to any unknown or odious system, which 
might take its place, were the people to suffer it to 
be destroyed. ^ 

It may safely be asserted, that in the existing state 
of commerce and capital, and in all commercial com- 
munities of equally extended faculties, a pure metallic 
currency is impracticable. The most obvious and suf- 
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ficient reason ia to be found in the. fiict, that gold and 
silver do not exist in quaiitities eqaal to the circulation ' 
of labour; in other words, that values in products, 
which pass from band to hand, exceed the values in 
gold and silver. A pure metallic currency, therefore, 
ia impossible in itself^ and if it were possible, from the 
relations of things, it would be ineligible 'from its ex« 
treme inconvenience — ^for the immense amounts of 
mohej which hourly change hands between men of 
business, if paid and received in the precious metals, 
would require a train of wagons, carts, and porters, 
and consume so large a period of time, as to impede 
* business beyohd all the limits of profit, and tend 'to 
obstruct and retard our prosperity at least one hundred 
per cent on the most reasonable scale of computation. 
Such a state of exchange of labour, however, is utteriy 
impracticable in a country distinguished for activity of 
commerce. It does not prevail even in China, and in 
no. country remarkable for its ingenuity and opulence, 
or in any advanced from the first crude efforts of so- 
ciety towards refinement and art. A pure metallic 
currency is generally confined to countries yet in their 
in&ncy, or whose civilization has been retarded by 
tet cause; a superabundance of gold and silver over 
the amount of industry. 

Every- one is now femiliar with the fact, that it is 
not gold and silver which render a country rich and 
independent, but mdustn/^ skilly manvfactures^ popula-' 
iiony and the virtues of social life. Strip us of all our 
gold and silver to-morrow, and we shall have remain- 
ing all that is necessary to our wants, or conducive to 
our refinement Property would continue as secure 
in its tenure, and as undiminished in its value, and ex- 
change of products wpuld be accomplished through 
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some othtf medkan; and this woold be the «ole differ- 
ence between two countne^, one of which was dcfs- 
titute of the precious metals^ and the other abounding 
in them. 

A pure metallic currency then being impracticable, 
it remains to be considered what species of currency 
is most conmenient, most safe, least variable, and most 
fii¥ourab)eto private and public credit 

Experience has shown Ihe danger of paper credits, 
unrestricted by the check of specie equivalents. The 
natural rapacity of man' leading him to. all expedients 
to acquire property, must be restrained by the inter- 
vention of laws and principles founded in justice and 
equity. The intrinsic preciousness of gold and silver, 
the labour necessary to thdr acquisitionr, and the skill, 
ingenuity, and power, comprised ifi: their coinage, in- 
volving a sovereign and absolute authority, render 
them real eqtmalents to the products of industry; 
whereas paper credits are, in themselves, worth too- 
thing; and hence the necessity of correcting their 
nominal character of money by what is o£ standard 
value-*-gold and silver. The latter being too unwieldy 
for a currency in lai^e amounts, but necessary as a 
standard of value, and paper being most convenient 
for a currency, but having no real valuer it becomes 
self-evident that by a proper mixture of the two, a 
medium of exchange is compounded, which, while it 
secures property from danger, at the same time ex- 
tends the utmost fecility to thie circulation of wealth, 
and the operations of commerce. 

Difibrent nations have resorted to various expedients 
to attain this oliject ; but-it has been attained by none 
in such perfection as by England and the United 
States ; the former by her natiopal bank, the latter by 
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a prirate institation, under federal autboritf , the bank 
of the United States. In the bills of this corporation, 
we. possess the double property of gold apd silver ta- 
respect to value, and all tbf facility of paper credits, 
without aiiy of their disadvantages. We can transmit 
them thousands of miles without incurring a* ceQtof 
cost, or suffering arbent of depreciation. They are 
gold and silver embodied in a form so portable, w^. 
aerial, as to almost realize the idea of magic ; atid pi^ 
sent, in a new aspect, those wonderful inventions of 
science and philosophy which distinguish the era of 
steam power, and the application of biathematical 
science, to the annihilation of distance. • 

In a country whose local governments are prone to / 
an excessive issue of paper credits, such an institution 
becomes invaluable ; for it operates to secure the sol- 
vency of the whole nation, and interposes its benignant 
power to arrest ruin and bankruptcy throughout the 
states. 

Contrasted with any other ostensive method of a 
profitable medium of exchange, combining the staofdard 
and invariable prbperty of gold and silver, no institu- 
tion can vie with that under consideration* It is, in a 
peculiar manner, in its relation to the currency of the 
Union, preserving it sound, wholesome, and solvent — 
that we now desire to consider the utility of the bank 
of the United States. ; . 

Can any other method compare with it ? Can the 
meager expedient of Treasuty hUls^ issued by a Trea- 
sury bank, compare with it ? llie experience of the 
last war fully answers this question, to say nothing of 
that agony of ruin which attended upon our Continen* 
tal money. 

The bills of the bank of the United States are con- 
1 1 
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v^rtiMe into specie at pleas^ire ; — tbey coastitate . a 
universal portable currency of equal value '\n all parts 
of the UnioBL Aud while they possess this precious 
property- of. an equat and^ sound .currency, they also 
operate as a check upon all other papep credits, im- 
partipg the same qualities to them ; and exiting m. 
specie responsibility fi;om all institutions that emit this 
useful, but dangerous kind of fictitious money ; whicb^ 
vritbont the bank of the Uqited States, wpuld be wholly 
a fiction, and essentially a curse I Hovir serious a duty, 
&erefore, devolves upon the people tp preserve thi^ 
institution. Let them ponder on it with thp solem- 
nity becoming the importance of. the great interests 
involved in its existence. ,-■ ■ 

The principal objeiotiods originally urged against 
this institution, by those who opposed it from sincere 
Convictions of right, or conscientious impressions of 
tmtb and justice, may be ranged under the following 
beads : — 

. 1 . That there ^existed no ^wpreBs ^power to incorpo- 
rate it in the constitution. 

2rf That its utility was matter of theory, 

3. That government could perform its functions in- 
dependent of such an institution. . 

4. That it would generate a dangerQus monied arisr 
focracy, inimical to oiir rights aud liberties. . 

5. That government has no right to become a joint- 
stock proprietor in private companies. 

L.The first objection may be called one of those 
primary questions, tiiat capne into discussion among 
the members of the federal convention of 1789; and 
which being peculiar to. the period of its origin, mqst 
now be considered as settled by the subsequent prac- 
tice of every admiuistration, since tb^ ofganization of 
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diiCiiiSiQa ; having been closed up by that invariable and 
successive action,* which, impljing the sanction of ail 
the states, and the. majority of the people, carries with 
it the force of organic law ; as if part and parcel of the 
primary form and subtance of Qie constitution*.' For 
ibis practice through successive adraioistratioas, could 
not have obtained without the positive action of the 
rfpresentatives of ihe piiopk in both houses of Congresjiy 
nor without the consent of the states^ represented in 
the senate^ and afterwards, by their Ugislaturts^ in 
toleiating^and resisting the establishment of its branches* 
A concurrence of popular approbation, more ample 
than ^ny primary convention of the peoplexould afibrdi 
and an expression of public sentiment more unanimous, 
than' was given by the states, or the people, to any 
section, or clauto of the constitutipn, either in cout 
;ventiotty«Or when it jceceived the sanction of adoption 
by the states. As Mr. Madison,, therefore, affirms^ the 
practice of the government has superseded the tfaeo* 
retical question of right, by the most conclusive verdiel 
of the popular voice — extorted by siHpcessful and 
beqeficial action. 

2« That Us utility was maUer iff theory. — This ques- 
tion formed the basis of Mn Madison'^s speecb^of 1791. 
The whole force of his alignment was directed to this 
point ; which demonstrates that if its utility can be 
shown,, its legality is admitted v and all further con* 
troversy must end. It was chiefly on this ground, that 
Mr. Madison recanted hia opposition, and accorded bia 
support ; and op which ground thousand^ will follow 
his example,, and bow to the all-poweriul force of 
public benefit, illustrated in the soundness of our cur- 
rency — ^the stability of public cnedtt, the ppospetity of 
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trade, and the vigour of tbe country. Experienee has 
settled this question too firmly, ever to be disturbed by 
faction, or confuted by argument. 

3, That government ctndd perform '%t» fkmcHons m* 
dependent of suck an in8titution.^-^TbiB was a favourite 
argument with tbe enemies of the bank; especially In 
1810, when the ^first batik charter was vetoed hj the 
casting vote of the vice president George Clinton. 
This ailment was fully brought to the test of expe* 
rience by tbe vote of Mr. Clinton. The old bank of 
ten millions capital dissolved, and wound up its busi- 
ness. From 1811 to 1816, we. bad no bank of the 
United States, to facilitate the movements, and ex- 
pedite the financial ajBTairs of government. That in- 
terval WAS THE MOST DISASTROUS IN THB HISTQRT 
OF THE COUNTRY SINCE THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Public credit declined to so low an ebb that one hun^ 
dred dollars of public stocky commanded but 'sixty 
dollars, at an interest of seven per cent. Private for- 
tones, and trade, sunk to a degree of misery never 
bdbre known/ The current^ became so precarious^ 
that the best/ bank bills were at a discount of twenty 
per cent. ; and gold and silver could not be procured 
at any price. All commerce was destroyed; Nothing 
but desperate speculation prevailed. Real estate de- 
preciated to one fourth of its former value ; at a period, 
when, as the ^currency depreciated, it ought to have 
riseh. The suspension of specie payments became 
universal. Even six cent sih^er pieces were banished 
from circulation ; and the banks were compelled to 
sign alid issu^a notes for tbe smallest fraction of silver 
coin. Government was paralysed — ^its credit was de- 
stroyed — and individuals in different sections of tbe. 
country, whose patriotism was superior to private in*" 
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ter«fit,'W(ore<ind«ced to cjoihe forwaurd sxid pledge their 
fortunes io rescaethe country, from instant and certain 
inua. Treasury. n6te8 were as low as sixty dollars 
in th^ hundred^ bearing an interest ^ and subject to 
b«ing consolidated in a permanent stock. The natum 
^as bankrupt— ^i/ic crecZt^.crusbed^— and the opera- 
tions of goremment entirely suspended. No experi- 
ment was ever so fully tried — so fatally disastrous^— 40 
sincerely deplored. Tihe nation trembled at the verge 
of ruin. The gov^mm^it stbod on the brink of disso- 
lution, uncertain of its fate, and every monvent seemed 
big with bankruptcy and civil discord. Mr: Madison^ 
who was then president, was struck with the most 
awful conviction of his former error, in respect to a 
national bank. He- saw — ^he repented — and he re- 
paired it. The experiment was fully tried<--^the argu- 
ment had been brought home to the country'-*4o its 
eommerce-^and ^o individuals. The conviction was 
complete : the government could not perform Us funC" 
tions independent of a bank of the United StcUes ^ and 
Mr. Madison in 1815 recommended to congress to 
charter a national bank offifly millions capital. The 
country, sharing to a painful extent his own experience, 
concurred almost unanimously in the scheme. JIfr. 
O/oy, fsrmerly opposed to the bank, became from ex- 
perience, its most distinguished, zealous, and eloquent 
advocate. He took the floor, in its defence ; and the 
petty cavillings of a monkish superstition for the con- 
stittttion, were silenced by the thunders of his oratoiy, 
or corrected by the force of his logic. ,Mr, Calhoun^ 
also its opponentin ancient times, became its advocate ; 
and poured forth a stream of Incid and brilliant elo- 
quence in its support The nation listened-^responded 
— ^and concurred. The bank of the United States, as 
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if to realize the feble of the phceBix, arose from Mb 
ashes, with reDovated splendour. I sayy arose from 
il» asfusi for the basis of all the aVguments in its sap- 
port, was the. iDestimable services rendered to gpvera- 
ihent^ and to the public; by the original bank, under 
the management of Qtorge SitnpHm^ ilsj^., wbwe 
fiscal genius, talents for banking, and proverbial iA«> 
t^rity, were known to, and acknowledged by the 
country. Mr. Madison signed the bill, and the present 
•bank immediately went iAto operation. 

The effect was like magic. Public confidence wat 
instantaneously restored^ Public credit rose fiister 
than it fell. The reaction was wonderful. The cur- 
rency became as sound as if th6 disease had been 
touched by the rod of miracle. • Specie payments 
speedily followed. The government became eii^tricat- 
ed from its difficolties^-^commerce flourished — trade 
revived — ^and general prosperity once more shone 
throughout the land. But the loss the govemment*had 
sustained, was not so easily repaired, it ha*d, issued 
milhons of slock, for little more than fifty per cent, 
of depreciated currency, upon which there was again 
to be sustained a Joss of from ten to twenty per cent. 
Its character too, had suffered in the general shook* 
Bad faith was imputed to it, in haying suffes^d the 
first bank, under the moist , sound and wholesome re- 
gulations to perish — whenpolicy^nterest^good&i&, 
and principle, all pointed io its continuance. Can a 
lesson so awful, feil to be .admonitory ? Can expe* 
rience so ample, '&tl to lead to wisdom that wouM 
prefer prevention to cure ? ' Can reason, science, or 
patriotism, resisttfaeconviction'Wrou^t by experience^ 
time, truth, puUic misery, and national disaster? 



If a 6Qiiod currenej is an ojbjectof importance or so- 
licitude to a nation, (and who can doubt the fact ?) the 
bank of the United States must be considered one of 
the most invaluable institutions ever devised to hei^6t 
a^d protect a cpmn(^crcial people. 
. Wl|pi:we consider the inunense streams of -local 
paper credits, wt)ich deluge the union from one extre« 
mity to the other — oauch of it based on uncertain, or 
fictitious capitAl,and havingan inadequate metallic equi- 
valent to redeem them — some faint idea may be formed 
of the benefits produced bj an institution, which intev 
po9e8 its solvent pow^r to prevent an utter depreciation 
of the paper currency of .the country. Although the 
task of proving a negative is alway« difficult — still, in 
this case, it becomes practicable, from the very obvious 
tendency of that spirit of enterprise and speculation, 
wlnoh is constantly seeking to multiply the number of 
state banks, without regard to the public interest — the 
absence of all necessity for their creation, and the aU 
most demonstrable injury they must, .inflict on public 
credit, as well a& the general prosperity. The annually 
repeated attempts in this State, to incorpprate batches 
of new banks ; and of course to throw into circulation 
a ^ood of paper money, as unsubstantial as the v^ry 
bubbj|||pf the sea, will affi>rd som^ conception of the 
perpetual danger arising from a local paper currency ; 
espeeially to tho^ who have forgotten the tradition of 
the countless evils, tha^ attended .upon the continantal 
MONEY ^during the revolutionary war. Let the impres** 
sive fact, of the daily failure and suspension of state 
banks, in almost evisry quarter of the Union, be added 
to the foregoing monitions, and we shall estabtisb at 
once more than. a suflEicient mass.of probable, testimony 
to bear out tb^ concMon, that if lefl to themselves, 
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without the restrictioQ and exampleof a specie piytng 
bank of the Uoited States, they would speedily fall ihto 
general bankruptcy and ruin ; spreading desolation, dm* 
may, and poverty through all ranks of society. From 
a note appended to Mr. GaUatin^s essay on currency, 
we learn the surprising and startling fact, that ftie^um- 
b^r of local banks, which stopped or suspended opera* 
tions^ from 1811 to 1830, was 1645, the ascertained 
amount of whose capital was tv>enty'four mUlvifM fvoft 
hundred and twelvt tkmisand dollars. Suppose the re- 
straining influence of the bank of the United States had 
been removed — suppose the local institutions through- 
out the Union had been without any check or control 
on their issues — ^it is almost self-evident that this cala- 
mitous depreciation of our paper currency, would have 
reached an extent as calamitous as that of our conftnm- 
tal money. For suppose the non-existence of this bank, 
would not the currency return to its old rotten condi- 
tion ? There is every probability to infer it would, and 
but a bare possibility that it would not ; 

The motives to an over-issue of paper, in state in- 
stitutions, are so numerous and so powerful, that they 
have been found to operate in defiance of all resolu- 
tions of virtue; all precaations of prudence; all restric- 
tions of law; and aU force of penalties. It is tfte^pirti 
of speculation-r-it is the passion analogous tb th^t of 
gaming, which is seduced by imperceptible degrees 
into a vortex — ^which. ventures a little at first, and, 
proving successful, ventures more, until th^ stake be- 
comes desperate, the involvement fatal, and extrication 
impossible. On the part of the bank of the United 
States, the very foundation of its institution 4>eing to 
correct and sustain a sound currency— -to equalize ex- 
changes-^nd to expedite the transmission of the j9tcftfie 



fimis^ witboat d6prcdiatioh~tbe Mmc tempkitioiie do 
nxA exist ; and, if they did, the eorrtetivt ptmeri re- 
taiaed in the bands of government, would 4i«iekl)r 
eheck it, did it even fail to be arrested by a jo^ 
cions and able management on the {Mirt of the direc- 
tofs. ^9nt this attitude is a fall guarantee of its metal- 
lic responsibility. The necessity unposed do it to 
presenre the specie characters of <the stat^ institaiions, 
mFolvesthe imperatiTe obligation, pteiiminary toaH 
olfaers-Hfco maintain its own solvency. On this poipt, 
doubt would be ridii^utous, and argument waste of 
ihought ' 

The ifiioeace of the bank of the United States, th6o, 
upon the currency, is not to be estimated ^cactly by 
what we see, hot what we do not tes-*^ot by what 
stands before us, bat by what is poit^ and what is pfpt^- 
/Mc/ttfe, under the auun^tion of iU disiolution. We 
are now like a man in health, who cannot appreciate 
the "virtues of medicines, and the skill of the physician : 
we forget our past illness^ and overlook the cause of 
our present health. The bank of the United States is 
ike pbysiciaa of ' our country : it has restored it to a 
sanative and vigoious state ; and let us not prove un* 
grateful or unwise, by ibrfeitinig its W^ifomtt, and 
despiiigg its prescriptions. Upon a relapse of the dis- 
ease, a new doctor would be more likely i& kill the 
patient than restore him. The best elridence^ of this 
iacultyef ttie foaidc, is the spontaneous attestation of 
every respectable and responsible state instttotioa in 
ttie country, whose interests are tndissoluMy Kiilked 
with those of the bMik of the (United States. 

The conirtitutional question involved in this instato- 
tion^ has been so often and so elaborately discussed, 
without having attaioed a decision satiafiictory to the 

K K 
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coi^ictii^ parties->-tbe decree eren of the' Supreme 
Court b^Dg still resisted by the advocates of &e abso« 
lute sovereignty of the states, invested with tbe power 
ofnuUifyiiigthe Union — ^that I rather now undertake 
the task of showing, however ungrateful it Efiay he to 
our feelings and mortifying to our underetandkilp,.tliat 
this point never can be settled either to thesatisfactibn 
of those whc^ deny, or those who contend for its con* 
stitutioRal tenure; and in coming fo this conclusion we 
apprehend.no danger- to the existence or renewal of its 
charter, for want of a l^al sanction. 

I am free to admit, that the decree of the Sujpreme 
Court does not settle the question in any other than a 
judicial sense: it tatmot operate on legislation — it can- 
not 'bind the absolute power of the people and their 
representatives, to decree that its charter shall termi- 
nate, and that its existence is incompatible with the 
constitution. > 

I admit too that the Supreme Court does not bind 
the ^xe&tUive^ and that he may veto any bill for a re- 
newal of its chartered privileges, if he shall deem it 
necessary to tbe welfare of the country, or indispensa- 
ble with his own views of justice. It follows of -course, 
that tbe decree of the. Supreme Court does not establish 
its validity beyond the reach of executive an j^bgisla- 
tiv€ actroiv ♦ 

. ;0n the oth^ hand, we have in favour of the bank, 
its existence, coeval almost from the adoption of the 
constitution, for a period of forty: years ; — we have in 
its favour, the continued l^slation of cdngreps, and the 
expressed pr tadt apprdbation of the people, as well as 
the acquiescence of the states. For the- same period 
we have the opinions and aiguments of.the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen of our colu^try — in fine, whatever 



ofattthority, of reason, and of jurisprudence, oan be 
broQgbt to bear upon ahjr subject, is strrajed in resiert- 
tess force on the side of the constitutional tenure of this' 
cforporation, by kll the acts which imply liie sanction 
of organic }aw. 

No general principle, no doctrine, can be more sound 
than that which* deore^, that the progressive advance- 
ment and expansion 6f a country, may influence the 
constitution to conform to its altered relations. Gar«* 
ments adapted to the Itmbs of a pigmy, would but ill 
suit the motions and colossal frame of a giant. A 
constitution adopted in the infancy of an empire, con-^ 
sistrng of not three miliibCiS of people, could scarcely 
prove a profitable rule of- action to a Ration of twelve 
mt//toyi9,' covering a space four-fold its original dimen- 
sions. So that even if the constitution in ^89 had posi- 
tively prohibited such an institution as the bank of the 
United States^ it would not necessarily follow, that 
nn4ef the prtsmt siate of the country^ it ought not to 
exist. This doctrine may at-firat view appear start* 
ling— but it has too many present practices to sustain 
it, to permit its hasty denunciation. Under what 
clause of the constitution shall we find a power to au- 
thorize the distribution of the surplus reveni^ among 
the staUsF So far from being authorized, it is contra- 
dictory to the spirit, and anomalous to the bbjects of 
tile constitution. The -taxing pow^ of the Unipn was 
to preserve the general ^government — not indirectly 
pamper the states ; and the taxing power reserved to 
the states, was for their preservation, independent of 
all reversion of revenue from the general governma^t 
to them I Yet this disttibution of revenue, needless a4 
it is, aiid mischievous as it may be, excites no symptoms 
of 'horror and ren^orse in. the people. In what feature 
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of public utility or national benefit, can that eiitracpn- 
atitutional proposition, he compared to the usefulquali^. 
ties of the bank of the United States? Then if the 
coai^trj may outgrow the constitution for evil, or 
dpubtful good — surely it may outgrow it for incontro- 
vertible benefits. Now the constitution does inhibit 
this distribution of revenue ; biH it does not inhibit the 
bank. Even the tariff is of a dubious constitutional 
authority ; but its utility has, by cojnmon consent, en- 
grafted it on an organic law 1 The power to make in- 
ternal improvements is also of doubtful existence — ^yet 
their vast and obvious benefits have superadded it to 
the original rule of action, or orbit of national functions. 
It is the same in relation to the settlement of the Indian 
tribes, west of the. Mississippi, by the United States \ an 
exercise of power so palpably extm-Federal^ that it defies 
all ingenuity, skill, or sophistry to construe tiie consti- 
tution to its authorization. It is an absolute and com- . 
plete Indian state, created by a power assumed and 
never delegated by the constitution ; yet necessary, in- 
dispensable, and justified by circumstances as impe- 
rious as just. It is the exercise of absolute power, by 
a limited government of delegated authority, out of the 
circle of its federal action. No one would be so ab- 
surd as to allege, that it was authorized by the constt-^ 
tution, in an express clause of enumerated powers* 
Yet, at the same time, no one would venture to incur 
derision, by maintaining that the exercise of this poweri 
so salutary and beneficial, was a violation of the con- 
Ititution. Analogy on all sides gives positive authority 
for the expansion of the constitution, to the growth of 
the country, and its d^^ily mutable relations. 

It has been justly disputed, whether our ancestore 
have the right to bind their posteriiy. If the^ tfrye, 
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what becomei of that darKog themes the tovereignti/ of 
ikeptopkf Is it an idea onlj«? fa it a pure abstract, 
aad etherial being ? Or- is it practieabU^ substantivt^ 
md ever esbitieni ? If the latter, we canDot be bound-^ 
if the former, we ai« entitled to hare n practical con* 
ttiMion^ which may be an* improvement upon the 
Huoreikal one ; the practice not riolating the theory^ 
but improTing, expanding and perfecting it. 

I have thus merely taken a casual glance at this ques» 
tion of the constitutionality of the bank, in order to 
show, by analogical cases, how beset by difficulties, and 
embarrassed by iulrinsic obstructions to a lucid and 
satisfactory conclusion, is this vexed and complicated 
discussion. 

The subject is one of the deepest importance, in- 
lEoIviflgas it does questions of the greatest weight, as 
to constitutional infringement and expansions, to say 
tethittg of the blessings of sound currency enjoyed to so 
happy an extent under the administration of the present 
iastitutioa. 

So many of the powers exercised by the* federal 
government, are purely inferential, and not to be found 
apiong those expressly enumerated — that it becomes a 
difficult point to decide, what are constitutional powers, 
if we confine ourselves to the strict literal construction 
of that puritanical school of republicans, who inflexibly 
confine themselves to the skeleton of the constitution, 
and refuse to fill up its minute parts with the muscle, 
fibres^ and flesh of implied and inferential powers ne- 
cessary to its vital functions, its animated and efficient 
Hiovements. 

Mo part of the federal government has been so much 
condemned, or criticised with so much unjustifiable 
ri^iir, as its implied and derivative functions-««nd 
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yet, Biijr statesman ma; confidently be defied to give 
successful motion to the national macbine, witiiout 
their aid and assistance. It cannot be done. It hat 
never been pretended — and the puritans who espouse 
the doctrine of a literal constitution, without under* 
taking the task of carrying it into practice, resemble a 
philosopher who should attem[fl; to demonstrate the 
theory, that the heart was not necessary to the per- 
formance of the animal functions, nor the head to in- 
tellectual operations ; and yet would not consent to 
make experiment of living without them himself. 

The constitutional tenure of the 'bank of the United 
States has always been based upon a power avowedly 
implied, or derivative from a primitive power. General 
Hamilton, in his incomparable report to General Wash- 
ington on this subject, rests it exclusively upon this 
ground. His report was made at the special request of 
General Washington, who in all his undertakings and 
policy, under a new and untried system of government, 
which he was appointed to' carry into execution for 
the first time, without a guide to direct him, save his 
great sagacity and unexampled patriotism*— a task as 
perilous ^s unpleasant — who, I say, in all hi^ undei^ 
takings, acted with the most scrupulous r^ard to those 
boundaries of power, whose limits he had solemnly 
sworn never to transcend ; limits which he had himself 
been instrumental in affixing to the government ; and 
to observe which, involved every consideration of pride, 
duty, patriotism and fame, that could fire his bosom. It 
is not to be imagined, that such a mgin as Washington^ 
under all the circumstances of his peculiar relation to 
liberty, his country, and the rights of man-^would 
heedlessly rush into an invasion of the constitatioa, 
such as the opponents of the bank allege it to bb: 
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True, there wlis difference of opinion among bis cabi^- 
net ministers on the subject, and this difference con- 
tributed to lead to that division of party into federal 
and democratic, which so long distracted the country. 
But this difference soon ceased to exist — and the 
democrats became in turn the warmest supporters of 
the bank ;• whether upon principles or e3[pediency, is a 
question not important to be considered ; the corrobor- 
ation of an adverse party, of time, of experience, and 
utility, proved Washington to have been correct in his 
^dgment, and Hamilton invincible in his reasoning. 
Of those who differed from Washington, all we believe 
have since r^racted their opposition. 

The report of Hamilton is a masterly review of the 
whole ground of the theory and practice of the con- 
stitution, as viewed by those who opposed his prin- 
tiples, as well as those who concurred in them. It is 
matter of history, that Washington adopted in its full 
extent, this incomjparable state paper of the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ; which all who haver followed 
him have been glad to consult as a text-book, and 
obey as an oracle. 

But 'even those of the cabinet of Washington, who 
opposed the bank, concede the doctrine of implied 
powers^ and virtually surrendered the principle for 
which they contended. Mr. Jefferson himself was con- 
strained to admit the necessity of implied' powers in 
other branches of policy, which indeed no man can 
withhold assent to^ and yet claim efficient action for 
the machine of government. 

There is a view of this question, however, which 
well deserves the attention of the states, and which 
did not escape the searching sagacity of Hamilton ; it 
is^ that if this power is denied to the federal govern- 
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meot, it will be iDcumbent upon that authority to iosist 
on the mtegrihf of the constitution, and deof^tbe hemh' 
ing fHWitr to the states, which so openly violates the 
ItiUr of the instrument, that the opponents of the bank 
of the United States pretend bo nnorbid a jealotisy ot^ 
in it« spiritual sense. For the constitution has expressly 
declared that the states shall not issue paper money« 
Yet we hear nothing of the violence done to the inde* 
pendence of the states, or of any intention of rescinding 
the corporations granted for the purposes of banking. 
Nor is it desirable that they should be rescinded) 0^ 
long as they are beneficial, and beneficial they most 
continue to be, so long as the bank of the .United 
States exists to preserve the equiveUenof of paper to 
specie. But the argument exposes the inconsistency 
of the puritanical republicans of Vii^inia, who cry owl 
against the bank of the United States, which originated 
with a Virginia Preeideni^'aRi has been successiTely 
confirmed and approved by three ^hpr Virginia Prt$ir 
dents. Yet Virginia makes no clamour abo<at the 
violation of the constitution by the states, in their ia- 
corporation of state institutions to manufacture atMl 
circulate paper credits ! How is this ? Is thene not a 
'secret but a potential animosity iuHdng in her heart 
against all that belongs to Washington, and is not thi0 
hatred the true cause of all her opfoaition to the hank 
of the United States, the favourite and darUiig im\A^^ 
tion of the Father of his country ? Viiginia *^ nevi^ 
tiresy of singing the praises of all her other, the mopt 
insignificant of her obscure and useleGs sons— l^it we 
listen in vain to hear her raise an anthem to the memory 
of the most pure, the most exalted, the mo^t patriiotiCy 
and the most sublime of— not only all her sons-nbut W* 
all the sons o( Cofumbia^ the goodi th^ great, tb^ im- 
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mortal Waduogton I May we not hope that she will 
ameDd her course, and that if she is proad to boast of 
one jmeli fit to compare with those of Cornelia, she 
will discover the purest ray of the Roman gem in the 
modest, the republican, the simple, the unaffected, and 
the glorious Washington — ^too great for pride, too good 
for ostentation, too wise for tyramij ! Well may the 
bank boast of such a father^ and in that boast bid 
defiance to her enemies. 

Notwithstanding the salutary tendency of die pre- 
sent institution uppn the currency of t)ie country, which 
was almost as instantaneous as effisctual, yet its first or^ 
conization was attended with much error, and want of 
judgment :— that had a direct tendency to bring it into 
disrepute.. The defect, however, was not in the bank, 
but in Ua managnnrnt. Incompetent officers were 
selected to control its concerns; and a board of di- 
rectors elected, a majority of whom had too deep a 
stake in the ^corbitant enhancement of ""its stock. In 
the ardour of speculation, the legitimate objects of 
banking were obscured, or lost sight of;— <^nd just 
ground was afforded by that public complaint, which 
ultimately awakened the attention of congress to its 
proper management; and attracted the more sedate 
stockholders to desire to reform its management, and 
revise its errors. Mr. Cbeveswas chosen PresidetU^ 
but his control wa9 rather the nominal symptom of the 
reformation determined on, than one of the causes of its 
regenerated action. A more efficient and business-like 
directorship^ became the main spring of that recupera- 
tive energy, which soon appeared in its transactions; — 
and which found in the person of Mr. Cheves an os- 
tensible author of its new and invigorating operations. 
When Mr. Cheves retired— rather from the force of 

L L 
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circuotttances, arising from his'want of knowledge ap- 
propriate to banking, than from any other caose — the 
real author of its improved operations stood before the 
public, and Nicholas Kddie, Esq. was chosra President ; 
to whom die stookhotdere are indebted for an inertese 
of dividends, and the public, for an extension of use- 
fiilness never contennpiated upon its original establish* 
ment. Under the liberal, enlightened and vigorous 
management of this gentleman, the government and 
the commdnitj at large bre equally benefited. To 
his genius, science, and comprehensive knowledge of 
oor commercial relations, are the public mainly in- 
debted for those benefilsi, which, sinoe the era of specu- 
lation, have so abundantly flowed from this institution* 
I have been diffuse on this point, because the ab^tst of 
this back, has by maqy been made on ai|;innent against 
its existence; without sufficiently reflecting, that all 
human institutions are susceptible of perversion ; and 
that for tao yihrs of the abuse of its functioiis, we have 
enjoyed nearly tmeniy of its le^timate and healthful 
operaticm. 

It is, therefofe^ apparent, from the most ample ex« 
perience, that government cannot perform its func- 
tions . with advantage to the country, without the aid 
and co-operation of the bank of the United States; 
more especially^ under that diffusive extent of its 
relations, which has been caused by the addition 
of devm new StaH9 — ^numberless additional custom 
houses, and numerous land offices, in the most remote 
and inaccessible portions <^the Union. 

4. It now remains to consider the fourth point of 
objection — that U vxndd gmerate a dangerom monied 
aristocraof^ mimical to our rights and KlftrtHs. This 
idea has been engendered by a superficial view of the 
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nature oicapUal^ and the-^ant bf a proper dtscrimUia- 
tioo, , between capital in circulation^ or activity ^ and 
Capital directed to one single point* The stock of the 
bank of the United States^ is divided among upwards 
of foar thousand shareholders, embracing all the occu-. 
pations and conditions of life* This capital is under, 
the ' management of twenty-five directors, wiio are 
annually changed, according to the sound republican 
doctrine of ^^ rctatum in office,^'* The capital is loaned 
oat to merc/uxnts^ farmers^ tradersy mant/acturers^ an4^ 
mechanics^ throughout the twenty-four States of the 
Union — stimulating industry and enterpriser and cans*: 
.ing trade, commerce and sericulture to flourish. In 
all these operations, where can the jealous eye of 
liberty detect one latent peri), of the smallest dimen- 
sions, to our rights and freedom ? In5te0d of creat- 
ing a ffU)ni6d aristocracy^ it opens wide the door to 
the diifusion of capital, and promotes equality of for- 
tune, competition in business, and republican habits. 
By a reference to the late expose of the institution^ 
it will be seen that the stock is literally held by the 
ibhoh community ; that a monied aristocracy is not even 
the proprietor of the -capital. 

6. That Government has no right to become a joint 
stock proprietor in private companies,* This is a q^es- 

« Tt appears by the last Report of the bank, that government is 
no lotig^r a stockholder. I append the substance of tho report of Mr. 
Biddle, tothe stockholders of the bank of the United States, at 
the late triennial meeting in Philadelphia : — 

Numbers of stockholders, 4145. The government stockholderafj 
having paid for their stock, have taken it up. 

1449 stockholders own from one to t6n shared ^ttch ; 900 ftmalvi 
own 29,000 shares ; 329 trustees and executors SO^OO ; aitd iSl6 
corporations and charitable Societies, 14,300. 

More than one fourth is held in thd above manner. 
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tion solelj confined to the gorernaient, and not to the 
public, or to the bank. It rests with congress — or the 
executive ; and cannot possibly affect the question of 
charter— or no charter — or its vaUdity under the con- 
stitution. It is for the government to sell its stock, if 
it has no right to hold it The bank is entirely pas- 
sive in this controversy; and the government must 
judge of its own rights, and their own interests. But- 
whatever that decision may be, it cannot affect the 
utility of the bank to the government, or the solidity of 
its foundation upon an organic law, equivalent to a 
written clause of the constitution. 

The capital is distributed between the bank in Philadelphia and 
S5 branches. Since 1817, two branches have been discontinued, 
and nine new ones created, making an increase of seven in fourteen 
years* These proceed from thirty-eight applications. 

The situation of the bank on the first of August, 1831f was as 
follows : 

PubUc debt fond, 3^00,000 

Discounted on personal secunty, 42,600,000 

on funded security, 800,000 

' on domestio exchange, 14,400,000 

Circulation, ^ 22,300,000 

Deposits, 16,300,000 

Specie, -f 11,500,000 

Notes of SUte Banks, equal to specie, 2,100,000 

Surplus profits, 1,750,000 

Surplus provisions for bad debts, 309,900 

Bonus for bank and five per cent, from government, paid 

and liquidated, , 1,705,000 

Increase of investmenU since 1822, 32,250,000 

Net profits for Januaiy and July, 1822, 1,469,445 

Same for 1831, 2,955,000 

Amount of biUs bought and sold, and treasury transfers, 98,000,000 

Domestic Inlls bought, 40,572,000 
In August, 1822, amount of discounts of bank and 

branches for domestic purposes, 15,700,000 

Same in 1831, 33,000,000 
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The question of a renewal of charter, is not a simple 
question of right, or expediency. It comprehends in- 
tricate and complicated relations; and could only be a 
pure question of right, or expediency, if no other bank 
existed. This is a highly important consideration ; but 
it 18 one which must be fully and freely investigated. 

The question does not how rest upon a point of either 
principle, or expedience ; but embraces considerations 
<:o-extensive with the rights of every citizen — his pro- 
perty — ^his labour — his comfort — and the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of the whole Union. It is, 
in fine, a question of national prosperity. 

It is not a simple and isolated question in itself— it 
is not an abstract matter, or an independent considera- 
tion, detached from all others — as if this bank was the 
sole one in existence, and held aggregated in its chatr- 
ter all the obnoxious features of monopoly and capital, 
that law could bring to bear oppressively upon our 
rights and property. The very reverse of this is the 
fact. It is an institution standing in the midst of a 
community of minor and local corporations ; — in rela- 
tion to which its merits must be considered, and its 
operations and influence estimated and adjudged : — if 
reason and justice are to regulate the investigation, 
instead of prejudice and bigotry. The question is n*ot, 
whether the bank of the United States contains an ab- 
stract principle favourable to monopoly ; — but whether, 
in a community of corporations having that character, 
it would be safe to the property of the citizen, to re- 
move a check to their excessive issues of paper credits, 
and demolish a safeguard to the public credit, which 
tends to preserve the currency in a sound and whole- 
some state of vigour. To determine this point, the 
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history of our currency and banks, for the last fifteen 
or twenty years, muet be appealed to ; and that com- 
pletely establishes the fact, of the indispensable utility 
of this great institution to the monied relations of the 
country, and the interests of jndustry, in all its forms 
and modifications, affecting the wages of labour, the 
value of property, and the steadiness of prices, 

Whatever tends to prevent the monied fluctuations 
of a country, is of positive utility to the industry of that 
country ; and so far beneficial to all those productive 
classes, who depend on labour for subsistence. This 
operation, unseen as it is', by the great mass of society, 
is not the less real and beneficial. Thousands — tens of 
thousands of working people, are in this manner b^- 
Qefited by the bank of the United States, who neither 
can perceive, or conceive the operation, by which 
they are daily saved from a heavy loss of their labour, 
by preserving the currency firee from depreciation, and 
not liable to fluctuate from day to day, in its real me- 
tallic value. It is but a few years since that the issue of 
bank bills by the state institutions of a denomination less 
than five dollars, caused a weekly substraction of one 
or two dollars from the wages of labour; owing to their 
local depreciation, caused by their immense influx 
from other states. A similar depreciation existed in 
our paper currency generally, when the present bank 
of the United States commenced operations. Both 
evils were arrested, and finally removed, by the judi- 
cious management of the present head of that institu- 
tion. But we may safely challenge the opponents of 
the bank to say, whether they believe those sanative 
cures in the state of our currency could have been 
accomplished without the aid of this bank ? It is sus- 
ceptible of demonstration that those useful results 
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would Dot odicnrise haye occurred ; and that no other 
causes were adequate to b^et consequences so auspir 
eious to the country ; for no other causes could com- 
bine the two properties of public credit and the power 
and resources of goyemment, co-operating with the in^ 
fluence and weight of capital. 

A fallacious argument, or false position are often 
exposed with most success, by granting the antagonist 
argument, as a political opposition is most disconcerted 
by yielding the contested point Let us suppose, as 
some few of the productive classes wish, that the bank 
of the United States was suddenly demolished. What 
would be the value of property-^what the wages of 
bbour — what the state of the currency-^-and what the 
condition of public credit? General consternation 
would prevail. Real estate would fall to one half its 
present value->*-trade would languish and decay, of 
cooTse-^the wages of labour would suffer a proportional 
diminution — manufactures would languish, and general 
bankruptcy and ruin would overspread the country. 
A suspension of specie payments would ensue, as a 
natural consequence of the efforts of the state banks to 
relieve the public pressure by an extension of their isr 
sues. Bank bills would be issued to cure the evil — 
and thus the mischief would difiiise itself by every 
fresh attempt to arrest it by such improper means. 
The dissolution of the bank of the United States would 
withdraw from circulation not less than seventy mii- 
lions of dollars. To meet this hiatus the state institu' 
tions would exert every faculty, without much regard 
to the peril of the enterprise ; and hence the necessary 
depreciation of their bills ; the confusion of the curren- 
cy, and the general ruin of trade and manufactures. 

Thus it will appear, that an opposition to the prin- 
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ciples of bankii^ monopoly in general^ may be peifectij 
consistent and reconcileable with an advocacy of the 
continuance of the bank of the United States ; and the 
renewal of its charter. Nothing is more reasonable 
than for an abstract principle to yield to a practical 
good, or an anticipated evil. We may desire to see 
the pernicious system of banking monopoly abolished ; 
but when the best part of that system ovdy is to be me- 
naced with destruction, in order that all its perils may 
flow in upon society, through more copious and mis- 
chievous channels — reason, patriotism, and interest, 
impel us to preserve the best, so that we may not be 
afflicted with the worst effects of the system. It is, 
therefore, apparent, that were the bank of the United 
States to be demolished to-morrow, they who were the 
first to oppose the renewal of its charter, would be the 
first to invoke its restoration ; and in one year after, we 
should behold a new institution erected on its ruins, 
with a capital of a hundred miliums^ fortified by higher 
privileges of monopoly, and every way more objection- 
able to the productive classes, it is for these reasons, 
that all who look to the true interests of the working 
people, the real prosperity of the country-*-the invi- 
gorating expansion of our system of American industry, 
and internal improvements, must desire the continu- 
ance of an institution which has done, and is still doing 
so much to advance and promote the combined Acui- 
ties and energies of the republic. 
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Review of Mr. Madisov?s Speech against the 
Bank of the United States. 

The exordium of this speech upon the general prin- 
ciples and effects of banking, comprises <y{)iuions so 
exploded, and theorems so objectionable, as to justify 
as in more severity of criticism than we feel disposed 
to exercise towards a patriot so venerable, and a states- 
man so eminent as James Madisgi^. We can overlook 
his errors the more readily on this subject, because 
they are the errors of a by-gone age, errors more as- 
cribable to time than to Mr. Madison — more to be 
ascribed to the gross ignorance of the Adam Smith 
school of economists, than to the able statesman who 
so lucidly expounded the spirit of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, under^ the signature of "Publius,'* when asso- 
ciated with Hamilton and Jay. In fine, Mr. Madison 
has lived long enough to append his approval to a bill 
incorporating a Bank of the United States with a capi- 
tal of thirty-five millions — after he had objected to a 
similar institution with a capital of ten millions I He 
has lived long enough to oppose a Tariff as a viola- 
tion of the constitution, and to recant the error of that 
opinion, and decide in favour of the policy of protect- 
ing American manufactures by high duties. He has 
lived long enough to see the truth and acknowledge 
the correction that time changes even constitutions — 
and that half a century will so alter, expand and re- 
verse the relations of a young and improving country, 
that the posterity of the people of 1789, cannot and 
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will not be controlled by the ordinances adopted for 
the government of an infant republic, unsettled, unpo- 
pulated, immature in its relations, unsettled in its prin- 
ciples, wavering in its policy, and variable in its 
character. Mr. Madison is to be commended for 
having displayed that philosophical spirit, which re- 
nounces error, at the expense of imputed want of 
consistency — which, soaring above the common in- 
firmities of man, can keep pace with the improve- 
ments of the age into which he has lived, without 
being soui;ed by its advances, or made obstinate by 
its superior intelligence. Well might Mr. Madison 
see cause to change his mind between the year 1791 
and 1816, when he signed the bill for the incorpora- 
tion of tl\e present bank. That he did see cause to 
change his mind, we well know ; and it was due to 
candour and fair argument in those who now protrude 
his speech of 1791 before the public, to state that he 
had suggested to congress the incorporation of the 
present bank, and given it existence by the sanction of 
his name — without which it never could have been. 
The public will infer whether the suppression of this 
fact denotes the consciousness of a bad cause, and an 
untenable position. 

It has been a question with us, whether, under this 
view of the subject, any regard ought now to be paid 
to the published sentiments held by Madison in 1791, 
when he has so amply refuted them by his acts in 
1817 ? But we determined to waive all these recanta* 
tions on his part, in the full conviction that we could 
even bestow a gratuitous ai^ument upon the enemies 
of this institution — especially upon those exploded, 
and long refuted positiona^ assumed in Mr. Madison ^s 
speech of 1791*, touching the right of congress to char- 
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ter the bank. But this is altogether supererogatorj ; for 
all his reasoning is but a reply to General Hamilton's 
Report ; a feeble and insufficient reply, acknowledged 
to be so by Mr. Madison himself, at a time when more 
enlarged experience had given him new lights on the 
subject. It is remarkable, that Mr. Madison in this 
speech places the greatest emphasis upon the imUUity 
of the bank to the government and to the public ! In 
1791, this argument, without an experience of its 
benefits, might have been thought sound — but in 1831, 
no man, in a sane state of lotellect, would maintain so 
absurd an idea. On the contrary, as Mr. Madison 
rested his argument mainly on the point of utilitifi it 
shows an admission that its usefulness to govemm^t 
and the public, would form a feature in justification of 
its establishment! This extensive and great useful- 
ness, is now universally admitted, and according to the 
principle of Mr. Madison's speech itself, the Bank of 
the United States, in point of constitutional right, is 
fully established! When we add to this theoretical 
admission of a point ^f logic, the practical admission 
of the same great statesman, what more can ignorance, 
malevolence, ambition, intrigue, or power require? 
Surely to persist in the longer assertion of the opinions 
of Mr. Madison, so far back as 1791, being an autho- 
rity against the bank, would evince as much want of 
principle and candour, as of understanding and saga- 
city. If ever any question of constitutional right is to 
be settled, this of the government to incorporate the 
bank is settled, beyond the power of political charla- 
tanry to destroy, or impair it Let the decree of the 
Supreme Court be superadded to the practice^ of Mr. 
Madison, pre-eminently the most rigid, and exact of all 
the republican interpreters of the letter and spirit of 
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the Constitution, and let u$ see who, possessing cha- 
racter for wisdom, or patriotism, will peril its loss, by 
impugQiBg its legal sanction, by the highest of all au- 
thorities, judicial, legal, political and just I 

Properly viewed, therefore, the speech of Mr. Madi- 
son in 1791, taken in connection with his subsequent 
conduct, is doubly corroborative of the constitution- 
ality of the bank, and doubly demonstrates his wisdom 
and patriotism, which could renounce heresies formed 
at a period inauspicious to correct views and a sound 
jjudgmeot; and embrace principles consonant to the 
genius of our ever advancing government, as well as 
the true spirit of philosophy and statesmanship, which 
so eminently distinguish the only surviving Revolution- 
ary Sage of Virginia. 
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